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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Proceedings in Committee on the Commercial and 
South Metropolitan Bills. 


Tue Commercial Gas Company’s Bill came on Wednes- 
day last before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons presided over by Mr. E. Wason, and was disposed of 
by mid-day on Friday, on terms which are fully recorded in 
our ‘“‘ Parliamentary Intelligence.” The settlement was, as 
is usual, a compromise arranged at “the psychological 
‘‘ moment’ when the differences between the promoters 
and the sole opponent of the Bill—the London County 
Council—might possibly have descended into a conflict 
upon minor points that would have jeopardized the major 
interests which the Company were bound to regard. The 
objects of the Bill were, in the main, three. The first was 
stock consolidation and conversion upon the accepted 
model; and to this section of the proposals only a per- 
functory opposition was offered on the part of the London 
County Council. The next was an increase of capital of 
£500,000; and the third was a reduction and a readjust- 
ment of the Company’s standard price of 1875, coupled with 
a reduction of the statutory illuminating power of the gas 
from 16 to 14 candles. In the event, the Bill goes forward 
without further opposition with the first part unaltered ; the 
money powers reduced to £400,000 ; and the standard price 
for 14-candle gas further reduced from 3s. 4d., which was 
the original proposal, to 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
worst piece of mutilation submitted to was the deletion of 
the clause copied from the South Metropolitan Act of 1900, 
which specified the manner of testing the 14-candle gas by 
the use of the existing standard burner. This sacrifice was 
facilitated by the circumstance that the whole question of 
testing London gas was to be threshed out upon the Bill 
of the South Metropolitan Company, which immediately 
followed. It is a matter of detail, doubtless; but of great 
importance in the circumstances, as will duly appear. 

The Commercial Company are to be congratulated upon 
having thus secured a resettlement of their affairs which 
thoroughly modernizes their constitution and powers, and 
gives them means and authority for the carrying out of the 
development of their business upon the most approved prin- 
ciples. It is a necessary consequence of the peculiar 
character of the gas supply arrangements of London that 
the three Companies which form the class of Metropolitan 
gas undertakings cannot be dissociated from one another 
whenever their affairs become the subject of public concern. 
Thus the Powers of Charge Committee, which was an out- 
come of the agitation of the Local Authorities north of the 
Thames against the comparative dearness of the gas sup- 
plied by the Gaslight and Coke Company, and reported with 
special reference to this subject of investigation, neverthe- 
less formulated certain recommendations which were made 
to apply to all the Companies. There is a good deal to be 
said for the view that, but for the alleged shortcomings of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, the inquiry by Sir James 
Kankin’s Committee would never have taken place; and 
therefore the suggested revision of the standard prices of the 
other London Companies would never have been heard of. 
It, however, would be waste of time to discuss a hypothetical 
position that might have existed if something which was in 
fact done had been left undone. Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee broke fresh ground ; and every day that has elapsed 
since its findings were published, has strengthened the im- 
pression which those who were most competent to judge of 
such matters received from the first, as to the importance 
of the modification of the sliding-scale of initial price and 
dividend which those findings conveyed. 

Mr. Livesey, with his usual acumen, first perceived how 
this cardinal recommendation of the Committee might be 
adapted to enable the South Metropolitan Company to eman- 
cipate themselves and their consumers from the unintelligent 
rigidity of the established system, which was bound to 16- 








candle gas. He struck his bargain while Sir James Rankin’s 
counsels were yet echoing in the public ear. No time has 
really been lost by the Commercial Company in following 
his example ; but already the way of deliverance has become 
a little clogged, as witness the shrinking of the Company 
from leaving it to this Committee to enact that what they 
call 14-candle gas is identical with the South Metropolitan 
commodity of the same name. The main point is, however, 
that the essence of the recommendation of Sir James Rankin’s 
Committee with regard to the readjustment of the sliding- 
scale—corrected for reduced candle power—has once more 
been embodied in a Metropolitan Gas Bill. 

Similar as the affairs of the London Gas Companies 
appear in the mass, there are yet specific differences between 
their circumstances to which those most nearly affected by 
them naturally attach the highest importance. Of these 
was the circumstance that, whereas the South Metropolitan 
standard price was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet before the Act 
of 1900, the Commercial standard price was 3s. 9d. On the 
present occasion, the petitioners very properly contended 
that this difference was a parliamentary mark of recogni- 
tion of the existence of something positive and permanent 
in their conditions of working, which places them at a dis- 
advantage of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the matter of price 
compared with the South Metropolitan Company. Unfor- 
tunately for the promoters, the Committee a!l along betrayed 
marked disinclination to accept this rendering of the facts. 
They appeared to prefer the view that the obtaining of so 
high a standard price was a lucky piece of business for the 
Company, which has paid them very well indeed for the last 
quarter-of-a-century. This disposition of the Committee 
appeared very plainly in connection with the constant re- 
ference that was made to the tables put in to explain the 
effect upon dividend of various possible alterations of the 
standard and selling prices of gas. In the event, as already 
mentioned, the promoters offered to take off another penny, 
in order to make it quite plain that they did not desire to 
gain any advantage in dividend from the change of statutory 
illuminating power. This concession seemed satisfactory 
to everybody. It leaves an inequality of standard price 
between the Commercial and the South Metropolitan Com- 
panies of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—the standard price of the 
South Metropolitan for 14-candle gas being 3s. 1d., whereas 
that of the Commercial is now to be 3s. 3d.; but this is 
probably fairer than the original difference. 

Immediately the Commercial Bill was cleared out of the 
way, the case for the South Metropolitan Bill was begun. 
The objects of this measure are also threefold; but in only 
one respect does it resemble, or coincide with, the previous 
Bill, and that is inferentially, in its proposal to abolish the 
London Gas Referees. The first object of the Bill is to 
secure powers to purchase compulsorily enough land adjoin- 
ing the present East Greenwich works of the Company to 
practically double their ultimate maximum output. The 
case for this part of the Bill is that the land will probably be 
wanted in twenty years, if not sooner; and, failing this site, 
there will be nothing available nearer than Erith. For the 
time being, the cost of the purchase will be an unproductive 
burden upon the Company; but public solicitude on this 
score may be allayed by the intimation that the estimated 
charge is only about one tenth of a penny per 1000 cubic feet 
sold, which is a modest rate of insurance for having new 
gas-works when they shall be wanted. The awkward part 
of the business is that an important firm of steel and iron 
girder manufacturers for the building trade have planted their 
works on a portion of the site, and their interest in it con- 
sequently clashes with that of the Gas Company. Asto the 
proposed disestablishment (with compensation) of the present 
Gas Referees, so far as the South Metropolitan testing is 
concerned, all we can say for the present is that Mr. Livesey’s 
evidence on the point is of a piquant character, and will well 
repay perusal. The third and last proposal of the Bill is to 
increase the remuneration of the Board of Directors; and it 
is probable that, when he comes to deal with this topic, Mr. 
Livesey may add something interesting to the remarks he 
offered on the subject of the administration of gas companies 
at the recent meeting of the South Metropolitan proprietary, 
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Unchallenged Reduction of Illuminating Power. 


THERE was one feature of the Committee proceedings on 
the Commercial Gas Bill, dealt with generally in another 
paragraph, which calls for distinctive mention here, inasmuch 
as it is of more than local and special importance. This is 
the impressive fact that the proposed reduction (from 16 to 
14 candles) of the statutory illuminating power of the gas 
to be supplied to that part of London served by the Com- 
mercial Company, was not resisted by the London County 
Council, who were the sole opponents of the Bill. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the significance of this tacit accept- 
ance, within two years, of a technical development which 
was strenuously opposed in the first case, in the imagined 
interest of the public, by the same body. Obviously, the 
case for the change of system in gas supply was so over- 
whelmingly made out in 1rgoo that there is no life left in the 
older order of things photometrical. But to yield the point 
without a conflict, as the London County Council did last 
week, is really a noteworthy admission of its force. Once 
more, it might be urged, the obstructive powers of officialism 
and vested interests have failed to stop the march of asimple 
truth. But we would rather lay stress and felicitate the 
London County Council and their advisers on their ready 
and even graceful conversion to the true faith in matters of 
cheap gas supply. 

The little question that has sprung up incidentally as to 
what is 14-candle gas, will not long block the way of pro- 
gress. The correct view of this question is that it is almost 
an idle one. When the technical world now pronounces 
for 14-candle power gas, it is, as Mr. Livesey makes haste 
to explain, merely because there is nothing better—that is, 
cheaper—in sight. If we knew how to make anything 
cheaper of the same kind, were it 10-candle, or 8-candle gas, 
according to the experimental determination of the photo- 
metrist, that is what we should recommend. This is what 
the typical photometrist as gas examiner somehow fails to 
grasp. There is no reason why a Gas Examiner, or even a 
Gas Referee, should be a photometrist and nothing more. 
So long as photometry corresponded fairly with the ordinary 
use of gas for lighting, the photometrist was in his proper 
element. What he called 16 or 14 candle gas was what the 
consumer might, if he were very careful, find of this illu- 
minating value for the ordinary uses of artificial light. But 
the world has passed by all this, and left the photometrist in 
his lonely testing-station, “‘a pagan suckled in a creed out- 
“worn.” The great working world no longer cares a snap 
of its busy fingers for his refinements of testing, translate- 
able possibly in the second place of decimals of a candle 
power. The world wants to know what its gas is good for; 
and the official examiner does not appear to know. How 
is the user of gas for power to be assured that he gets his 
money’s worth? How is the consumer of gas for cooking 
and heating to be satisfied that he is being properly served ? 
It has been said that already one-half of the gas sold in the 
summer season in English towns is used for purposes other 
than lighting. Properly speaking, this gas is not tested at 
all; but when the official view is properly focussed on the 
question, something will probably be done in this sense. 


The Training of the Junior Gas Engineer. 


Ir was with not a little gratification that we recorded in 
the last number of the “ JourNnaL” the action taken by the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Manchester and District Junior 
Gas Association in drawing the attention of the members of 
that body to the article in our issue for the 18th ult., on 
“The Sons of Engineering and of the Gas Industry,” with 
the view of eliciting opinion as to the advisability of the 
Association taking up the matter dealt with therein, in con- 
junction with the senior Associations. It was the intention 
to discuss, at the meeting last Saturday, various subjects of 
interest to the gas industry ; but, as will be seen by the report 
which appears elsewhere, the article referred to was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to justify the devotion of the 
entire sitting toit. The question of education, as is well known, 
is by no means new to our columns; and it was only the 
work which was being done by the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers for their juniors that evoked the observations 
which have set in motion the youngest of the Associations 
connected with the gas industry, with the object of seeing 
if something cannot be done for the class represented therein. 
Our readers are acquainted with what the Institution just 
named and the Institution of Civil Engineers are doing; 
and we haye directed attention from time to time to the 








educational scheme of the American Gaslight Association. 
In another profession—architecture—a systematic course 
of study is provided by the Architectural Association for the 
benefit of those desirous of qualifying themselves for entrance 
into the Royal Institution of British Architects, and thereby 
acquiring the higher status which membership of that body 
ives. 

' In face of this, we ask again: What work on similar lines 
are the Gas Institutions doing? We will leave them to 
answer. As we said before, they may not have the power of 
the two great Institutions whose example we were citing in 
the article in question; but they can do something for the 
young men of the industry. The Lexicographer whose 
spirit may be hovering about the precincts of the “* JoURNAL”’ 
office said many wise, and possibly some foolish, things in his 
day ; but he is reported to have enunciated one wish, in 
which most of us will go heartily with him—viz., to ‘‘ have 
‘‘every man master of his business.’’ How is the junior 
to acquire that mastery except by being able to profit by 
the wisdom, experience, and general bearing of his seniors? 
This he can best do by association with them. The life of 
the professional man is divided into three epochs. In the 
first he is a learner, in the second a practitioner, and in the 
third a teacher. Surely a body of such teachers is not an 
impossibility. We sincerely hope the movement again set 
on foot for ensuring that the successors of those who now 
occupy conspicuous positions in the gas industry shall be 
thoroughly qualified to fill them, may not be allowed to quiet 
down into inaction. Any help we can render in keeping it 
alive will be the more cheerfully accorded from the profound 
conviction we have always had that the efficient training of 
the junior gas engineer is at the very root of the prosperity 
of the gas industry in the future. 


The Competition of the Oil-Lamp. 


In all the literature of the gas industry during the recent 
years of the competitors of gas, electricity has monopolized 
attention, and little notice has been bestowed upon the com- 
petition of the oil-lamp. The rivalry of this means of arti- 
ficial illumination is mighty in its extent ; and its neglect by 
the gas profession, at its conferences and in its press, is, when 
one comes to think over the subject, rather surprising. 
This may be explained by the fact that, unlike the newer 
opponent, its competition is hidden rather than open—it is 
not exposed to the public view in the same way that elec- 
tricity is; and moreover it has practically always been with 
us. But says the gas manager: “ We are waging war 
“against this ambushed opponent by means of our prepay- 
‘“ ment meter system.” True, and with very creditable effect. 
But our point is that no really good and authentic informa- 
tion has been published by a member, or on behalf,-of the 
gas industry to show the greatness of the superiority of 
gas lighting over the oil-lamp, more especially since the 
advent of the incandescent mantle. There are signs that 
there is to be a little more life and activity infused into the 
competition from the side of the oil-lamp; and if, as is 
suggested, a standard is adopted to which oil-lamp manu- 
facturers shall work, there will no doubt follow a renewal of 
confidence and appreciation which may for a time partly 
check the rapidity of the progress of the prepayment gas 
system. If we are right in our reading of the signs, then 
it behoves gas managers to be up and doing ; and to publish 
the best information to be secured as the actual relative posi- 


‘tions of the two illuminants. 


It is, on this ground, a pleasure to be in a position to direct 
attention to the lecture delivered by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, on Monday last week, in which he made some com- 
parisons between gas and oil lighting, the like of which we do 
not remember having seen hitherto (see p.697.). The por- 
tions of the lecture in which the comparisons are made are 
reported in extenso, as they form good and entertaining read- 
ing, and from them the gas manager will be able to extract 
some excellent serviceable facts. During the reign of the old 
flat-flame burner, neither inefficiency norin economy had gas 
much to boast of in comparison with the oil-lamp ; but the 
advent of the incandescent gas-burner has vastly altered their 
relative positions. Look at Professor Lewes’s figures, and 
see what the oil-lamp and the incandescent gas-light can do 
for a penny; and then, our advice is, go and make the most 
of this authoritative statement. In the matter of efficiency 
and cost, it will be seen that gas has left the oil-lamp a 
distance in the rear. The latter has a very considerable 
leeway to make up; but inventors are heading towards the 
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adapting of the mantle to the incandescing influence of the 
oil-flame. Then in the matter of atmospherical pollution, 
the greater degree of offence attributed to gas in comparison 
with oil-lamps is more imaginary than real. If oil-lamps of 
a number sufficient to equal any given illuminating power 
obtained by gas-lights were placed in a room, it is clear 
from the lecture that the former would not have anything to 
triumph about. Inthe matter of the emission of carbon di- 
oxide, the oil-lamp is really the greater evil offender; but it 
is in the throwing off of water vapour that gas transgresses 
the lawsof comfort. The rapid saturation of the atmosphere 
with the water vapour causesa check to one of the functions 
of the bodies of the occupants of the room, and produces 
that oppresive feeling of which frequent complaint is heard. 
The lesson we read from the lecture is that, with adequate 
ventilation, the oil-lamp is entirely out of the running with 
the modern method of gas illumination. The points of 
Professor Lewes’s lecture in which this is shown will come 
in handy as weapons for the gas manager in the strife for 
custom. 








A Rumoured Welsbach Compromise. 

In the important affairs of life, it is so frequently the 
unexpected that happens. Just as it was thought we had 
within vision the long-awaited views of the High Court of 
Justice on the contentious point as to whether or not the 
Welsbach 1893 patent is a valid one, there comes a report 
of an unlooked-for turn in the matter. This says that there 
is a prospect of a mutual engagement being concluded 
between the Welsbach Company and the various parties, to 
end the litigation in a manner which will not injure any one 
of them, but which will benefit the gas industry and gas 
consumers. An indication of what may happen came to 
our knowledge before last Friday, on which day Mr. George 
Livesey hinted to the Commons Committee who were con- 
sidering the South Metropolitan Gas Bill that there was 
something of the kind “in the wind.” According to our 
report, Mr. Livesey said “in England they were very near 
“to obtainingacheap mantle. He had been in negotiation 
‘‘with the people who supplied mantles; and he thought 
‘‘they would very soon come to an arrangement which 
‘‘would be satisfactory. A very friendly spirit was being 
‘shown; and he had almost come toan agreement whereby 
“cheap mantles would be obtainable.” This, although it 
says nothing very precise, seems to be (in view of Mr. 
Livesey’s recent activity in connection with this mantle 
question) a part confirmation of the rumour that very soon 
something will be heard of a compromise between the liti- 
gants. While mentioning this matter, it may be stated 
that Mr. Weir was unsuccessful in the House of Commons 
last Thursday, in getting the Attorney-General to grant a 
return of the mass of Welsbach litigation which has helped 
to swell the work of the Law Courts during the past 
decade; the reason for the refusal being that the suggested 
return related to private litigation. 





Welsbach Prices. 


_ Confirmation, to an extent, of the foregoing statements 
is afforded by a paragraph appearing in the “City Notes” 
of the ** Pall Mall Gazette” yesterday. Our contemporary 
says that the advent of the new Directors of the Welsbach 
Company promises to be marked by a prompt and sweeping 
reduction in the prices of mantles and burners. At present 
a complete burner and mantle cannot be bought under 2s. 6d., 
and the form most generally used (as being the most con- 
venient) costs 3s. 6d.; and they are now reliably informed 
that before long burners will be on the market at 1s., and 
mantles at something like 3d. each. Then a further change 
in policy is said to be promised. Hitherto the Welsbach 
mantles have been sold with the restriction that they are to 
be used only on Welsbach burners. It is now stated that 
this restriction will be removed, and users of Welsbach 
mantles allowed to use them on any burner they care to 
employ. This seems to indicate that the new Directors have 
determined to make a bid for public support by offering 
their burners and mantles at commercial prices; and it is 
“ quite on the cards that the long-delayed trial of the patent 
_actions will never come to a hearing.” Whether the fact 
that the gas companies, on the initiative of Mr. George 
Livesey, have recently begun a guarantee fund to provide a 
proper defence to the actions has had anything to do with 
this the ** Pall Mall Gazette” is not certain; but they say 
it looks as if it had | | 





Preparing for the Gas Institute Meeting. 


Although it may seem a “ far cry” to June, the dozen 
weeks which intervene between to-day and the toth of that 
month are none too many for carrying out the arrange- 
ments connected with the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Gas Institute, which will open on that day at the Royal 
Victoria Rooms, Southampton, under the presidency of Mr. 
S. W. Durkin, Engineer and Manager of the Southampton 
Gas Company, where they will be accorded an official wel- 
come by his Worship the Mayor (Mr. F. A. Dunsford, ].P.). 
The Secretary of the Institute—Mr. Walter T. Dunn—has 
therefore been well advised to remind the members of 
the fact, in order that those who are desirous of reading 
papers on the occasion may send early advice to him of 
their intention, and have sufficient time to prepare their 
communications. In regard to these, however, Mr. Dunn 
points out that it is not essential they should be lengthy. 
No member need be deterred from contributing to the pro- 
ceedings because he is unable to produce a bulky paper, 
bristling with tables and diagrams. Many of the communi- 
cations submitted to the Société Technique are quite short, 
yet possess points of interest. Consequently, Mr. Dunn 
suggests that brief descriptions of experiments or special 
plant, and notes of experience under exceptional circum- 
stances, provide useful discussable matter, and are valuable 
for subsequent reference when recorded in the “Transac- 
“tions.” Apart from the educational value attaching to the 
preparation of a paper, there is the chance of the more 
tangible reward in the shape of one of the Institute’s prizes. 
With reference to the important question which is probably 
uppermost in the minds of the members in connection with 
the next meeting—the proposal for amalgamation with the 
Institution—a report upon the negotiations which have 
been in progress between the Councils of the two bodies 
since the last annual gathering will be submitted. As 
usual, the business meeting will be followed by an excursion. 
Mr. Dunn closes his circular by urging the claims of the 
Benevolent Fund of the Institute to the attention of those 
members who have not yet fully recognized them by en- 
rolling their names as subscribers. 








Gas Topics at Sheffield. 


Sir Frederick Mappin had several interesting subjects 
on which to discourse at last week’s meeting of the Gas 
Company over which he so ably presides. First of all, he 
had to report that the working of the past six months had 
been, on the whole, successful. In spite of a reduction in 
price last October, of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, the receipts 
from the sale of gas were only slightly less than in the 
corresponding half of the previous year—thus proving (if 
any such proof were necessary) the wisdom of this step. In 
Sheffield, as elsewhere, the use of incandescent gas-burners 
is rapidly extending; while at the same time the electric 
light consumers are complaining bitterly about the abnormal 
rise in their bills that has taken place since the increased 
voltage was adopted. The heavy accounts rendered to the 
citizens for electric current furnish the Gas Company with 
an opportunity of which we may be sure they will take full 
advantage. Here there are no bewildering theories or 
questions of candle-power-hours to be twisted and turned 
about so as to form “comparisons.” Seemingly these have, 
in Sheffield, resolved themselves into one plain, but most 
obtrusive, fact; and this fact is that it costs a man vastly 
more to light his house or shop by electricity than it did 
when he used gas for the purpose. Nota very formidable 
antagonist is electricity under these circumstances, for such 
an enterprising undertaking as the Shefheld Gas Company ! 





Two Good Advertisements. 


Complaints in Sheffield are not, however, altogether 
confined to the electric light ; the quality of the gas has also 
been called in question. Among other things, it has been 
accused of damaging the wall-papers and blackening the 
ceilings in the course of a few months. Sir Frederick says 
that Sheffield gas does not do these things ; and, as proof of 
his assertion, he brings forward the fact that his house was 
decorated forty-four years ago, and the ceilings and walls 
have been cleaned once since, though gas has been burning 
every night when his family have been at home. A more 
favourable testimony than this to the cleanliness of incan- 
descent gas lighting, it would be impossible to conceive. 
But, at the same time, we cannot help feeling some pity for 
the house-decorators, whose trade} it thus seems, will be 
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knocked to little bits by the general adoption of this form 
of illumination. Besides the Chairman’s personal evidence 
with regard to the cleanliness of gas for lighting, the Direc- 
tors of the Company are doing something to assist its use 
for power purposes; they having decided to offer to the 
Sheffield Technical School a Westinghouse three-cylinder 
gas-engine, so that the 700 or 800 students may become 
familiar with the advantages attending their use. The 
Company will doubtless derive considerable benefit from 
their far-sighted policy in this respect; for, in a manufac- 
turing place like Sheffield, there must be almost unlimited 
scope for the use of gas as a motive power. Already there 
are nearly 800 gas-engines fixed; and the quantity of gas 
supplied to them last year was 189 million cubic feet. 





Company and Corporation Management. 


Referring to statements that Sheffield has suffered by 
not taking over the gas-works years ago, Sir Frederick said 
the consumers ought to be thankful that they did not pur- 
chase the undertaking ; and to make good this assertion, he 
instanced the cases of Manchester and Nottingham. In the 
former of these places the price of gas is gd., and in the 
latter rod., more than it is at Sheffield. The Manchester 
undertaking pays £ 52,000 and the Nottingham one £24,000 
a year in aid of the rates; while Sheffield, if charging the 
same prices, could, after paying a dividend of 1o per cent. 
to the shareholders, hand over for this purpose £102,000 and 
£114,009 a year respectively. Whatever facts there may 
be to account for these great differences, it is clear that the 
consumers have lost nothing by the gas-works remaining in 
the hands of the Company, though the mouths of the rate- 
payers who do not use gas will probably water at the thought 
of the big sums that might, by the municipalization of the 
undertaking and the raising of the price of gas to the figure 
charged by Manchester or Nottingham, find their way into 
the coffers of the city. Allthe benefits of the present excel- 
lent management of the concern are enjoyed by the con- 
sumers in the very low price charged for gas; and if the 
works were taken over by the Corporation, they could not 
possibly be better off, while, on the other hand, they might 
fare a great deal worse. 





The Inclined Retort Controversy. 

In our “Correspondence” columns to-day, there appears 
a letter from Mr. Drory, which we are sure all those inter- 
ested in the question of Inclined v. Horizontal Retorts will 
read carefully, in connection with the particulars with which 
this gentleman has already favoured us. Mr. Drory deals 
more especially with Mr. Alexander Wilson’s criticism of 
his statements which appeared in our issue for the 4th inst. ; 
and he points out a very important fact which he thinks 
Mr. Wilson lost sight of in his calculations—namely, that 
87 percent. more retorts are required in his case to carbonize 
the same quantity of coal as the 46 settings of inclines with 
414 retorts at the Mariendorf works. Be this as it may, 
we shall be pleased to see two such doughty champions 
fight their battle to a finish, for which purpose they will 
both (as well as any others joining in the fray) receive a 
hearty welcome in our pages. 





The Report on Acetylene Generators. 

In another column we give the substance of the Home 
Office report on acetylene generators. Not a very great 
deal has been heard of acetylene lighting recently, though 
there is unquestionably a large trade in it for special pur- 
poses. It is so far satisfactory to learn that the investiga- 
tion resulted in showing that the acetylene generators 
submitted for examination resembled the proverbial Scotch- 
man’s idea of whisky—none was bad, but some were better 
than others. As in the early days of gas lighting, the 
chief trouble of the manufacturers lay in the inoffensive 
disposal of the residue of the wet-lime purification, so the 
getting rid of carbide of calcium “sludge” is now one of 
the main objections to the extensive working of acetylene 
generators. As was to have been expected, the Committee 
do not warmly approve of the automatic style of acetylene 
generator, and think that many of these devices, made to 
sell, are unnecessarily and undesirably complicated, while 
others are dangerously light and flimsy. The most valuable 
outcome of the investigation has been the compilation of a 
useful set of rules for generator construction, which cannot 
fail to guide the authorities responsible for seeing that the 
use of acetylene for lighting is made as safe as possible, 





We note with some surprise that no limit of size has been 
suggested for acetylene generators. One would naturally 
think that apparatus which might be quite unobjectionable 
if limited to the treatment of a few pounds of carbide per 
hour would be dangerous if unduly magnified. 





Gas Supply in Germany. 

From the report and balance-sheet for 1901 of the 
German Continental Gas Company, which have just come 
to hand, it appears that the rapid growth in the business 
which has of late years been experienced has received a 
slight check during the twelve months just closed. Besides 
the high price that has had to be paid for coal, it was hardly 
to be expected that the Company could escape altogether 
from the effects of the severe industrial depression which 
has swept over Germany. But in spite of all this, the net 
profits for 1g01 are only some £7670 less than in the pre- 
ceding year. There has been no falling off in the consump- 
tion of gas, but, on the contrary, a fair increase, though not 
such a large one as the Company have of recent years 
become accustomed to. It would not, under the circum- 
stances, have been surprising to find an absolute decrease 
in the quantity of gas sold; and the results attained must be 
regarded as satisfactory, though the dividend of 12 percent. 
compares with one of 14 per cent. for the previous year. 
Of course, as the proportion of the output of a gas company 
which isused for power purposes increases, the profits of the 
company must become more and more dependent upon the 
condition of trade for the time being; and this is a point 
which must not be lost sight of in connection with the grow- 
ing use of gas-engines. Industrial depression cannot affect 
the consumption of gas for lighting to anything like the 
extent that it will the quantity utilized for motive power. 





The Malvern Gas-Cooker. 

We note with some interest that the Malvern gas-cooker 
case has reached another step in its career. It will be re- 
membered that last month the Magistrates, after at first 
declining to grant a summons to recover an amount due for 
the hire of a gas-cooker, subsequently consented to do so. 
When last week the summons came before them for hear- 
ing, Counsel for the defendant argued that a gas-cooker was 
not a gas-fitting, and that consequently the Court had no 
jurisdiction. But the Magistrates, who had presumably 
meanwhile learnt of the judgment in the case of Gaslight 
and Coke Company v. Hardy (which, though it had reference 
to a gas heating-stove, was subsequently held to cover gas- 
cookers also), ruled that they had jurisdiction. Thereupon 
Counsel asked for a case to be stated ; and this was agreed 
to. The amount involved for the hire of the cooker (and 
which is apparently to be the subject of an argument before 
the High Court) is 2s.6d.! Evidently there are some people 
who find a pleasure in going to law. 


WATER AFFAIRS. 


Progress with the Government Bill. 


THE opinion held in political circles, to which reference was 
made last week, that the Government are determined to 
persevere with their Water Bill, whatever other modification 
may have to be made in their legislative programme during 
the session, was probably founded upon the remarks made 
by the President of the Local Government Board when 
moving that the Bill should be referred to a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses. His proposal was characterized as 
unconstitutional, and as an attempt to do away with the 
check afforded by a separate inquiry by each House. But 
the objections were demolished by his powerful arguments 
in support of the course he advised the House to take. He 
explained that the two considerations which had been fore- 
most in the mind of the Government had been economy of 
time and saving of money. If the Bill had to go through 
the ordinary stages, he did not think it would be possible 
for it to do so within the compass of an ordinary session. 
Moreover, the cost would be practically doubled. As to his 
motion being unconstitutional, he assured the House that 
the ordinary procedure would be followed, and that, as the 
Bill affected private property, the owners concerned would 
have the privilege of presenting their case to the Committee 
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Speaker added his testimony to the correctness of the course 
proposed ; and, as mentioned last week, it was eventually 
sanctioned. 

But subsequently some doubt seems to have arisen as to 
the power of the members of the Upper House to join in 
the inquiry until the Bill itself had been formally submitted 
to them. In order to overcome this difficulty, Lord James 
of Hereford, as will be seen from our ‘ Parliamentary 
“ Intelligence,” introduced the Bill into the House of Lords 
on Monday evening of last week, and it was read the first 
time—the second reading being taken on Thursday. This 
procedure was criticized by Lord Tweedmouth, who said 
he believed the House had power to join a Committee of 
the other Chamber without the preliminary introduction of 
a Bill. The Earl of Morley, however, enlightened him on 
this point; and, after a few remarks from Lord Salisbury, 
expressing the hope that the inquiry would de an impartial 
one, and be carried out with the single object of the public 
interest in view, the Bill was read a second time, and their 
Lordships resolved to concur in the proposal for the Joint 
Committee. In the House of Commons yesterday, Mr. 
Long took a further step in the direction of securing the 
passing of his Bill by moving its reference to a Com- 
mittee of five (to be nominated by the Committee of Selec- 
tion), who, in conjunction with the Lords’ Committee, will 
consider all petitions presented before the 25th inst. 

Further objections have been raised to the constitution 
of the proposed Water Board. The District Councils of 
Acton and Chiswick and the Borough Council of Ealing 
have all expressed dissatisfaction with the extent of their 
representation; and it is understood that Mr. Long will 
amend the Bill so as to increase it. Authorities in the 
Thames Valley are also moving. At an important confer- 
ence of County and County Borough Councils interested 
in the London Water Bill recently held at Reading, it was 
strongly urged that there should be upon the Board some 
representation of the watershed area of the Upper Thames, 
which has been placed under the most stringent regulations 
for ensuring the river and its tributaries against pollution, 
if only to furnish information as to what has been and is 
still being done in the direction of keeping the streams pure. 
It was pointed out that the service of the Upper Thames 
navigation is almost entirely carried out by contributions 
imposed by Parliament upon the Water Companies; and 
though the obligation to make these payments is to be 
transferred to the new Board, it is possible that objections 
may be raised thereto by certain members, who would sug- 
gest, as the County Council had done, that the service of 
the higher portions of the river should be provided bya 
rate on the riparian districts. For these and other reasons, 
it was considered necessary that the localities concerned 
should have some representation, however small, upon the 
Board. The members attending the conference were all of 
them agreed upon the general principle ; but opinions were 
divided as to whether what was desired could be best 
obtained by means of additional members from the Thames 
Conservancy, or by direct representation from the various 
Councils in the area of the Upper River. Lord Llandaff’s 
Commission gave the Conservancy Boards of the Thames 
and Lea one-fifth of the representation on their Board of 
thirty; whereas the Government Bill proposes to allow 
these bodies to send only two members out of 67. After 
a full discussion of the matter, a resolution was passed in 
support of direct representation. 














We learn from “La Vie Scientifique” that an important 
decree has just been formulated by the State Council of Paris, 
which is of great interest to French gas and electric light com- 
panies. According to this decree, a gas company possessing the 
privilege of supplying light can claim to include in that term 
— light, on conditions which would be accepted by a third 
party. 

The many methods which, during recent years, have been tried 
for converting peat into a transportable fuel by stacking, or heat- 
ing it In open or closed vessels or retorts, have proved failures. 
A new way, however, seems to show better results. In this case, 
the peat is compressed at a temperature of 400 or 500° C. by 
hydraulic power, and most of the water’ being driven out by the 
heat, tar products are formed similar to those which arise when 
peat 1s carbonized, but the escape of which is prevented through 
the high pressure. The quantity of carbon is thus increased, 
While the water and ashes become considerably reduced. The 
briquettes obtained are solid and heavy, and give from 70 to 
So per cent. of carbon and combustible gases. The heating 
power of these peat briquettes is said to be very high, their 
calorific value reaching nearly 3000 calories per pound. 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACETYLENE 
GENERATORS. 


Our readers may remember that, in view of the extended use of 
acetylene, and of the possible dangers attending the generation of 


this gas in certain forms of apparatus, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives (Captain J. H. Thomson) considered it advisable that 
the Home Office should have the advantage of expert advice upon 
the subject. He therefore took steps to form a Committee to 
advise him in the matter, and carry out such tests as might be 
necessary for the purpose. Communications were addressed to 
the following gentlemen on Dec. 22, 1g00, and they willingly con- 
sented to act: Mr. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S., one of the Metro- 
politan Gas Referees; Mr. H. E. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer 
and Manager of the Commercial Gas Company ; Professor Vivian 
B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S,, Gas Examiner to the Corporation of 
London; Dr. Boverton Redwood, F.R.S.E., F.I.C., Adviser on 
Petroleum to the Home Office; Mr. Alfred Spencer, Chief Officer 
of the Public Control Department of the London County Council ; 
and Mr. James Swinburne, M.Inst.C.E. These gentlemen were 
constituted the Committee, with Captain M. B. Lloyd, one of the 
Inspectors of Explosives, as Secretary. It appears from their 
report, which has just been issued, that they did not lose any time 
in getting to work. On Jan. 7, 1go1, they issued a circular to the 
members of the trade, inviting them to submit the apparatus 
manufactured by them to the necessary tests. In response 
thereto, they received a larger number of applications than they 
anticipated ; and they tested what they consider may be regarded 
as nearly the whole of the various types of generators in use in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Committee laid down the conditions which, in their opinion, 
a generator should fulfil before it can be considered as being 
safe; and they kept them steadily in view in carrying on their 
work. They tested 46 different generators; and the results are 
set forth in an appendix to their report. In every case a repre- 
sentative of the firm who submitted the apparatus was present, so 
as to ensure the generator being worked under the most favour- 
able conditions. The actual testing was carried out by Mr. W. W. 
Duffield, F.C.S., under the direction, and as far as possible per- 
sonal supervision, of the Committee; and they place on record 
their satisfaction with the manner in which the tests were carried 
out by him, and thank him for the very able assistance he 
rendered throughout the inquiry. His results are tabulated, and 
show at a glance the names of the apparatus and the parties 
submitting it, whether or not it is automatic, the source of the 
carbide used, the quantity of gas made per pound, the percentage 
of the possible yield, and the pressure in the generating chamber 
and other parts of the apparatus. 

The terms of reference did not distinctly specify that they were 
to examine into the efficiency of the generators submitted for 
test; but they considered that, though a high yield of gas per 
pound of carbide does not necessarily imply safety, yet, on the 
other hand, a low yield of gas from high-class carbide is objec- 
tionable, as all the gas capable of being yielded by the carbide 
must be generated at some time or other, and if not delivered by 
the apparatus to the service-pipes may subsequently cause a 
danger or a nuisance. 

It is pointed out in the report that with all generators the ulti- 
mate disposal of the lime sludge, and the water saturated with 
acetylene, is a point of considerable importance; as though the 
discharge of a small quantity of such residue into the drains 
would probably not cause any trouble, yet, in the extended use of 
acetylene, the escape of gas from quantities of saturated water, 
or from incompletely decomposed carbide, might lead to explosion 
or nuisance, and the presence of a large bulk of lime in the drains 
might cause such precipitation as would silt up traps, &c. In 
districts where sewers exist, the objections could, they say, be met 
by leading the effluents from generators into open catch-pits or 
intercepting chambers, from which the overflow only is discharged 
into the drains. Where cesspools are the only system of drainage, 
great advantage accrues from the discharge of the lime sludge 
directly into the cesspool. 

A large proportion of the generators examined belonged to the 
automatic class. In these the object is the gradual generation of 
the gas as used ; whereas in the non-automatic types the whole of 
the gas which can be generated from a given charge of carbide 
is evolved in a short time, and a gasholder has to be provided 
large enough to contain it. The contention is that the generation 
of the gas as used, and the absence of a large holder, are advan- 
tageous or convenient. The Committee acknowledge that when 
all goes well this may be so; inasmuch as, under the skilled super- 
vision and favourable conditions of the tests made by them, serious 
difficulties did not arise, and, in general, the apparatus worked 
well. They are not satisfied, however, that under the varied con- 
ditions of use, especially with unskilled labour, this would always 
be the case; and they do not think the advantages aimed at by 
the designers of automatic apparatus are sufficient to make it 
worth while to incur the possible trouble which may be met with 
in the practical use of automatic generators, especially those of 
complicated design. At the same time they are of opinion that; 
in certain circumstances, with due safeguards, the employment of 
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automatic generators may be admittedly convenient. In closing 
their report, the Committee think it right to point out that, while the 
generators did not in any instance.show evidence of being other- 
wise than safe under the conditions of the test to which they were 
subjected, many were, in their opinion, of unnecessarily and unde- 
sirably complicated design, and some were not sufficiently strong 
in construction. On the whole, having regard to the conditions 
of use which must often prevail, they consider that, in the selec- 
tion of an acetylene generator, regard should be had to the 
following desiderata: (1) Simplicity of action and design; (2) 
strength of construction; (3) high efficiency, as indicated by the 
yield of gas per pound of carbide ; (4) low pressure in the gene- 
rator ; and (5) facility of removal of the residue. 

The report of the Committee is preceded by one by Captain 
Thomson, in which he expresses satisfaction at learning that, out 
of the large number of generators tested, not one showed evi- 
dence of being otherwise than safe under the conditions of the 
test. He does not, however, consider that this demonstrates 
that the uneasiness of the Department in regard to possible 
danger was uncalled for, inasmuch as he has reason to believe 
that more than one apparatus was withheld from being tested 
owing to knowledge of the fact that it would inevitably give a 
bad result. Moreover, in one or two instances serious defects 
in design were remedied before a generator was submitted to 
the test. Irom the numerous references and appeals which are 
addressed to the Home Office, Captain Thomson thinks it is 
evident that the conditions of safety are but little understood, not 
only in regard to the construction of generators, but also to the 
storage of carbide of calcium. The former are fully dealt with 
in the report of the Committee, which is followed by an illus- 
trated description of all the generators tested, most of which 
have been noticed in our “ Register of Patents” or elsewhere; 
but the Chief Inspector deems it advisable to append a form of 
licence embodying the precautions which are desirable when 
carbide of calcium is kept for sale, and a second form suitable 
for cases in which it is stored for use in generating acetylene on 
the premises. These forms, which are merely suggested for the 
assistance of local authorities, and are in no way binding, are 
based upon those in use by the-London County Council, as well as 
on licences granted by the Home Department on appeal. 


_ — 


STATE OF THE AMERICAN IRON MARKET, 


THOSE whose business it is to watch carefully the trend of the 
iron and coal markets, would do well at present to keep an eye 


on the course of events in the United States, where, as pointed 
out last week, the position in the iron and steel trades is some- 
what remarkable. The output of the pig-iron furnaces is unpre- 
cedentedly large—being at a rate equal to about 16 million tons 
per annum, or more than twice the total production in this 
country. Yet it is by no means equal to the current demand. 
This is due, apparently, to the enormously increased use of steel 
for structural purposes—almost all large buildings erected of late 
years having steel as the principal material in their construc- 
tion—and to the rapidly extending use of steel cars on railways. 
The result is that prices are all on the up-grade, and are at the 
present time appreciably higher than at this time last year; the 
average quotations for iron and steel in the States being about 
20 per cent. above those for March, tgo1. Steel-making plants 
have been, and are being, erected which will require a supply of 
raw material—that is, iron—for providing which no adequate 
addition has been made to the iron-making plants; and the 
natural result is an undoubted scarcity of both iron and steel. 
The exact position of affairs can best be studied in the very full 
“* American Letter ” published in the current issue of ‘‘ The Iron 
and Coal Trades Review;” and that column should not be over- 
looked week by week by those desirous of forming an accurate 
estimate of all the factors governing the course of our own 
markets. America’s output and consumption of iron are now on 
such a vast scale that a material difference, one way or the other, 
between the two is bound to have a tangible effect upon the 
markets of the Old World. 

For the present, the balance is against the output, and appears 
likely to be so in the immediate future. The correspondent to 
whose letter we have made reference states that there are now 
under construction a great many open-hearth steel furnaces, and 
that it is a question whether they will be able to secure enough 
pig iron. There is a well-defined scarcity of scrap iron, of which 
steel makers use a large quantity; while “finishing mills are 
scouring the country in the effort to get steel.”” Moreover, the 
shortage of steel is not only in regard to prompt orders, but ex- 
tends to requirements for the current year. The mills are,many 
of them, running short time, with their order-books full, and 
customers pressing for delivery; and the cause is lack of steel. 
The great Steel Trust itselfis in the same position, not being able 
to produce enough raw material to keep its mills going. 

The maintenance of the very flourishing condition of the iron 
and steel trades across the water, which has lasted for several 
years, and forms a considerable contrast to the slackness here 
and on the Continent, has been rendered possible by the wisdom 
of the big producers in restraining, as far as they were able, the 
tendency of prices to rise. The Steel Trust especially has set its 
face against any such inflation of prices as took place during 
1899-1900 in this country, well knowing the killing effect upon trade 











of these enhanced costs; and this policy of moderate prices has 
been greatly facilitated by the fact that, thanks to the use of coal- 
cutting machinery, the output of coal has, up to the present, kept 
pace with the growing demand, so that fuel prices have kept on 
a normal level. 

What effect is the present condition of the American markets 
likely to have upon the price of iron and coal in this country ? 
The answer to this is, of course, that it all depends upon what 
it is impossible at present to determine—namely, how long the 
condition is likely to last. If the demand for steel in the States 
continues to be greater than the supply of iron from which to 
make it, and those who require the steel are willing to pay for it 
at prices higher than those now current in their markets, the 
steel makers and finishers are certain to draw upon foreign 
sources of supply for part of the excess requirements. They 
have, in fact, begun to do so already, though not to any appre- 
ciable extent; but it is possible that considerable exports to the 
States may take place during the next few months. Should this 
be the case, Canada, Germany, and Belgium will be keen com- 
petitors with us for the orders; but as British steel is generally 
preferred to any other, we are likely to receive a good share of 
the trade. 

This would mean that some of the numerous blast-furnaces now 
standing cold in this country would be blown-in again, seeing 
that we have no stocks of iron worth talking about—makers 
having naturally refused to store iron made with dear coke. This 
would give a decided fillip to the coke trade, and consequently 
to the coal market. The coal “famine” of 1873 was, it will be 
remembered, primarily caused by the great demand for iron from 
America; but that we are about to witness a repetition of this 
experience, we do not for a moment suggest or imagine. Indeed, 
the influence upon our markets of the great activity in the States 
may continue to be, what it has up to the present been, practi- 
cally negligeable. We are merely now calling the attention of 
those concerned to the advisability of keeping an eye on the 
course of events on the other side of the Atlantic. The occasion 
is not one for anxiety, only for watchfulness. 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 725.) 
BusinEss on the Stock Exchange last week was on a very limited 
scale; and the tone in every department was dull to a marked 


degree. The rout of Lord Methuen’s force had a depressing 
effect at the opening, while the close wascast down by the critical 
condition of Mr. Rhodes. Prices throughout the list, from Consols 
down to the very speculative class, suffered to a more or less con- 
siderable extent ; and it was only here and there that an advance 
could be detected in something specially affected by circum- 
stances. The settlement proved an insurmountable difficulty for 
two or three operators. The Money Market was very firm—there 
being a strong demand for Stock Exchange and other purposes ; 
and discount rates were steady. In the Gas Market, there was a 
considerable falling off in the volume of business done, and things 
are likely to continue at reduced pressure until we are through 
the Easter holidays. Movements in quotations also were not very 
numerous; and even of them the greater part were due to ex div. 
adjustments. The market seemed to partake of the depressed 
tone which ruled in the other departments generally; and there 
were rather more reductions than advances in price. But 
in neither direction were alterations of any magnitude. In Gas- 
light issues, the ordinary was moderately dealt in pretty well 
every day at very even figures, which never ranged outside the 
limits of g1}+ and g2}; and it did not evince any disposition to 
improve. The secured issues were rather quiet, and prices were 
not very good; the debenture falling back a point. Business in 
South Metropolitan was light, and the tendency was weak ; prices 
shrinking from 125 at the opening to 122} at the close, with a fall 
of a point in the quotation. Commercials were quite untouched. 
In the Suburban and Provincial group, there was not much doing; 
and movements were very slight. Brighton and Hove original 
receded, but Brentford new advanced. In the Continental Com- 
panies, business was extremely limited. Imperial was inclined to 
be rather firmer, but Union fell back. There was nothing to call 
for special notice in regard to undertakings in the remoter world. 
In the Water department, the feeling was much brighter, and more 
buoyant; the prospects of the Companies in regard to the Govern- 
ment Bill being more hopefully looked at. Several of the quota- 
tions made larger or smaller improvements, ranging from 5 points 
in most cases to a maximum of 10 in West Middlesex. 

The daily operations were: There was very little doing in Gas 
on the opening day, and quotations did not move, In Water, 
East London advanced 23, and Grand Junction 1. On Tuesday, 
the volume of transactions was even lighter still. Continental 
Union receded 2. Wednesday was no better than a quiet day, 
and prices were not good. Brighton original fell 2. In Water, 
Chelsea and West Middlesex rose 5 each, and East London 2. 
Thursday’s sum-total of business reached only a very moderate 
figure. Brentford new advanced 1. In Water, Lambeth and 
Southwark “ D” improved 5 each, and East London 1. Friday 
was about as quiet as the rest of the week. Gaslight debenture 
receded 1. In Water, Southwark ordinary and West Middlesex 
rose 5 each, and Grand Junction 2. Saturday was quiet. South 
Metropolitan fell 1. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





Corporation Gas and Electricity Supply—Example of West Bromwich 
—Misleading Comparisons—Eleemosynary Electricity. 


Ir is sometimes rather amusing, and always instructive, when a 
lively localauthority possesses and pushes both gas and electricity 
supplies. It is a common complaint of electricians that the same 
committee of a local authority ought not to have control of both 
undertakings, because in this case the members are more than 
likely to favour the one which brings in the larger revenue, which 
is never the case with electricity supply. Although there are 
examples in existence to disprove this cheap aspersion of the im- 
partiality of mixed gas and electric lighting committees, it is 
doubtless more expedient, on all accounts, that the control of the 
two businesses should be kept separate. A spirit of healthy 
rivalry is thus fostered, which, if restrained within a reasonable 
tether, is good for the public. Sometimes, however, this rivalry 
is carried rather far, and then the spectacle of committees of the 
same authority engaged in running down one another’s wares 
is apt to be more entertaining than edifying. Such appears to 
be the state of affairs at West Bromwich, where the Corporation 
electricity supply has a tough job to conquer business for itself in 
competition with the Corporation gas. The example is worthy of 
note, as a refutation of the suggestion, sometimes proffered, that 
there need be no actual competition between gas and electric 
lighting, seeing that each has its own proper field of usetulness, 
and so forth. 

That plausible tale is a delusion prepared by the enemy for the 
more effectual lulling to sleep of already supine gas companies. 
It is true, of course, that there is scope in the same district, when 
it is of a certain class, for both gas and electric lighting ; but that 
is only when the district is of a comparatively rich character. 
For example, when electric lighting was first introduced into the 
West-end of London, it was a considerable time before the Gas 
Company felt its pressure. This was because it was originally 
employed only for the lighting of the best rooms of the best houses 
—palaces, in fact, if not in name—whither gas had never pene- 
trated. Electricity, in the West-end of London, displaced wax 
candles and colza oil lamps; and the Gas Company smiled over 
the circumstances. But afterwards its use spread; and the Gas 
Company smiled no more. In industrial districts, competition 
between electricity and gas is positive and unmasked from the 
first. Electricity is advertised and pushed in all fair—and some 
other—ways as an improvement on gas. There is no pretence as 
to there being room for both. The circular, whether emanating 
from the town hall or from a company’s office, which sets forth 
the advantages of electricity, always places gas at a relative dis- 
advantage. 

When this is a corporation performance, and is aimed directly 
at another corporation affair, the antagonism becomes almost 
ludicrous. In the neighbourhood of West Bromwich, where men 
have the reputation of fighting, when they do fight, without gloves, 
the mutual acerbity of the gas and electric lighting interests is 
well marked, and the rivals do not stick at trifles in pushing busi- 
ness. Thus the Corporation, in the capacity of suppliers of 
electric light, offer to do all wiring and plain electric fitting at 
cost price, and spread the payments over a period of ten years, 
subject to 10 per cent. discount for cash payment during the first 
year. They never did this for gas. If they do prepayment gas- 
meter fitting now, it is on a small scale; but the Corporation 
quote for a private house fitting of thirty electric lights as an 
example of what they are willing to do in this line. Then, the 
Corporation go on to state that “ no other form of artificial light 
is free from injurious products of combustion,” which is as much 
as to say that their own gas is a deleterious illuminant. Not a 
very wise statement, one would think! But not content with 
taking away the character of their own gas, the Corporation 
attempt to show that they are prepared to undersell and super- 
sede it. They offer electric power at an even rate of 1d. per unit, 
which is plainly under cost price. The charge for lighting current 
Is 45d. per unit for the first gt hours of maximum demand per 
quarter, and 13d. per unit for the remainder. Let us hope the 
public will understand it. Inthe endeavour to explain the system 
of charging, the Corporation circular not only sets out in tabular 
form what the electricity will cost, but how it would compare with 
gas giving the same amount of light. 

It is unfairly done—we had almost said, “of course.” In 
Showing how the “ rebate system” would work out overa quarter, 
in cases where the lamps are used 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 hours per day, 
nothing is included for cost of lamp aging and renewals, which is 
a bad omission to start with. Next, gas is supposed to be burnt 
always by “5 cubic feet ordinary burners,” yielding an illumin- 
ating effect liberally estimated at 2} candle power per cubic foot. 
And naturally, no such trifles as the discount on the Corporation 
prices for gas are taken into the computation. It is a thousand 
pities that even corporation electricians should play the ostrich 
In this fashion, thrusting their heads into any hole rather than 
see an incandescent gas-burner. Obviously, it will be for the 
West Bromwich Corporation Gas Committee to take very good 
care that the incandescent gas-burner shall be kept in plain 
evidence, as they can easily do by availing themselves of the 
resources of civilization in this connection. It appears that the 
Corporation are fully prepared to lose heavily by their electricity 
supply, not only in the matter of power, but also in the lighting 





branch. It will only be necessary for a private consumer to use 
his lamps on an average three hours daily to have his bills made 
out at the price of 23d. per unit, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, cannot possibly pay. 


- — 


THE COST OF ISOLATED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


OnE of the most dangerous rivals of gas lighting is the “ isolated,” 
as it is technically termed—or as it might be called with equal 


truth and more exactitude, the private electric lighting plant— 
such as is not infrequently found at large “stores.” These 
installations are even a greater annoyance to the central station 
electricity supply undertakings in their vicinity, by reason of the 
claim usually advanced on their behalf to superior economy. 
Unfortunately for the validity of this claim, correct and compre- 
hensive accounts of the cost of working private electric lighting 
plants are extremely rare. Recently, a somewhat pretentious 
attempt to set out the economical aspect of such installations in 
America was made in the “ Engineering Magazine;” but the 
result was not satisfactory. In commenting upon this essay, the 
“ Electrical Review’ remarked on the lack of any serious endea- 
vour to place upon record the actual cost of private electric 
lighting since Mr. Gisbert Kapp’s Society of Arts paper of 1893. 
It is significantly admitted, however, that Mr. Kapp’s data pro- 
tably still hold good, which does not argue for much improvement 
in electric lighting during the last decade. What gas has done 
meanwhile it is unnecessary to specify. 

These comments of the “ Electrical Review” brought out a 
communication from Mr. W. Newton Dumaresgq, Chief Engineer 
to Messrs. Derry and Toms, of Kensington, where there has been 
in operation for the last three years a private electric lighting 
plant of considerable importance. This will be understood from 
Mr. Dumaresq’s figures. The plant consists of three Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers, supplying steam to three Willans direct-coupied 
sets, and one horizontal engine driving a dynamo by a belt; 
total, 450 indicated horse power. The plant supplies current for 
lighting only. There is no storage battery. Three engines are 
run on the load; the fourth being kept as a stand-by. The 
plant runs on an average ten hours daily during nine months of 
the year, and fourteen hours per day throughout the winter—a 
load that any central station would envy. The accounts do not 
appear to have been brought down later than 1g00; but the heads 
are as follows. Capacity of plant, 215 kilowatts; maximum load 
observed, 137 kilowatts; total electricity generated, 154,002 units. 
The working cost was made up thus: 

















£ s. d. Per Unit. 
Coal and other fuel . 745 3 0 1°15d. 
Oil, waste, water, and stores 199 2 3 a o*4I 
General repairs and renewals . . 77 7 7 ‘ 0°10 
Wages chargeable to generating . 376 14 6 0°58 
Works costs* . . . . . 1405 13 4 2°24d. 
Depwecssitem .« « «© « «© « « I 6 O 53 
Rental value of engine and boiler 
house. Ye oe II5 0 Oo es o°l! 
Total . 1864 14 I0 2°88d. 
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Hereupon the observation is made that the“ saving,” in com- 
parison with taking the supply from the Company’s mains, at 
the price of 5d. per unit, amounted for the year to £1343 12s. 7d. 
It is, obviously, very much less. 

In the first place, let it be admitted that an establishment 
which can find employment for an electric lighting plant of such 
magnitude, for such a long period of every day, is exceptionally 
well circumstanced for getting the supply at the lowest possible 
cost for working. It is difficult to value this advantage in money ; 
but probably 1d. per unit would not be wide of the mark. That 
is to say, such an establishment might be expected to be able 
to generate its own electricity 1d. per unit cheaper than (say) a 
bank requiring the same sized plant. But for the rest of the com- 
parison this factor can be left out of the account. What we have 
to deal with is the Resident Engineer’s statement that the fotal 
costs of the electricity generated for Derry and Toms in 1g00 
amounted to £1846 14s. 10d., which worked out at 2°88d. per unit. 
This does not include interest on the prime cost of the plant, the 
amount of which is not stated. What would be a fair price for 
such an installation—f3o0 per kilowatt, machinery only, without 
land? This would make £6450, which is not far from the total 
indicated by the depreciation allowance, capitalized at 5 per 
cent. Let us call the amount £7000, for the sake of the round 
number. If the firm can borrow money at 4 per cent., this 
investment apparently costs them £280 a year for interest alone. 
In reality, it costs them more, because the firm are not in business 
merely to earn the bare interest on their working capital. Their 
total working capital must return considerably more than this, or 
it would be useless to carry on the business. Call it a 10 per 
cent. return, which is little enough. Besides, a commercial firm’s 
borrowing powers are not unlimited; and every penny they put 
into an unrealized asset, such as electric lighting plant, is so 
much withdrawn from the trading account, which is another 
reason for charging it at the average trade profit. Therefore we 
must increase Mr. Dumaresq’s total costs by at least £700 a year, 
cost of the capital involved. Well, now, what is the average cost 











* We reproduce the table as it appears in Mr. Dumaresq’s letter in the ‘‘ Electrical 


| Review ;’’ but there are some slight errors, as the figures do not cast. : 
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of Derry and Toms’ business administration? If an article they 
deal in, or make, costs for materials and labour £1, what is the 
proportion they charge to it for general trade expenses before 
beginning to consider the question of profit? Probably from 35 
to 40 per cent. of the first figure—materials and labour. If, 
therefore, the firm’s electric lighting costs, for bare outgoings 
(including depreciation, which is prudent), £1864 a year, it will 
cost the firm somewhere about £700 a year to spend this and 
otherwise look after it. Grant that this allowance covers all 
the multitudinous items entered up under divers administration 
and management headings in the usual central station supply 
works accounts, we get as a truer, because more adequate, state- 
ment of the cost of this particular example of private lighting, £ 3264 
a year, instead of £1864. Whereas the Engineer thinks he saved 
£1343 upon the equivalent lighting service as it would have been 
charged for by the public company, his employers were rather 
worse off by the transaction. 

This is the correct way to value a home-made article, when it 
is manufactured in the ordinary way of business, and its cost is 
to be compared with a purchased equivalent. Of course the 
advantages of being able to supply oneself with electric light, 
or power gas, or well-water on the premises, are not all to be 
reduced to the money equivalent. ‘There is a very great deal, 
sometimes, in having them independently of all exterior control or 
interference ; but this boon must be paid for. On the other hand, 
there are conflicting considerations—as fire risks, noise, vibra- 
tion, ground space required, ashes to be carted off, and so forth— 
which weigh down the balancein favour of the publicsupply. All 
these opposing considerations being duly weighed, it is possible— 
and only then—to form a just judgment as to how the contem- 
plated service can be best provided. Revertingto Mr. Dumaresq’s 
statement, it might be thought that the mere immensity of the 
apparent gain by the home-made article would have indicated 
the existence of something wrong with the basis of comparison. 
There are few commodities to be made at home nowadays at 
about one-half of the cost of the same article manufactured on 
the large scale elsewhere. There is very little “in it,” as a rule, 
when one comes to look fairly into the difference between doing a 
thing at home, and putting it out. Neither electricity supply, nor 
gas companies, make dividends of 50 per cent. or thereabouts. 

In the general interest of trade, and especially of the supply 
industries, it is desirable that consumers of an article should 
understand precisely what they are paying for when they buy it 
ready delivered for use. It would be wearisome, and should not 
be necessary, to repeat the catalogue of items that go to make up 
the price of such a commodity, but the disheartening fact is that 
people who ought to know better, and expect others to remember 
the truth in so far as it applies to their own business, con- 
stantly blunder when they go in for the same thing them- 
selves. They often delude themselves with the thought that this 
or that working expense of making their fancied extra article need 
not be counted in. Error! Unless it can be demonstrated that 
something done by a business firm in business is done “ for fun,”’ 
and is not business, there can be no exceptions to the rule of 
prime cost. For one thing, at any rate, Mr. Dumaresq is to be 
sincerely complimented. ‘This is not to imply that he is not an 
admirable engineer on other counts; but he has been bold enough 
to do one thing which is, so far as we know, unequalled in 
electric lighting finance. He has charged o°53d. per unit for 
depreciation, which is nearly as much as the entire coal bill 
of certain central stations. Such an allowance—albeit, based 
on the not ungenerous estimate of twenty years’ life for the plant 
—would work havoc in most central station accounts. It is right 
to make the charge, of course; unless the plant is to be run on 
the assumption that it is to go as long as it will, with ordinary 
repairs, and then stop and be thrown out upon the scrap heap, 
without any provision being made for replacing it. It would not 
have been altogether surprising to have seen it argued that a 
private producer of electricity or anything else in the way of 
business need not charge himself with depreciation; but it is 
satisfactory that this specious contention has not been adopted 
in the case in point. 


-— a 
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Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson's selection by the Gas Committee 
of the Coventry Town Council, as Engineer of the gas-works, in 
succession to Mr. George Winstanley, was unanimously confirmed 
by the Corporation at their meeting last Tuesday. 


The “ Electrician” Electrical Directory and Handbook for 
the current year has been issued. This is the twentieth year 
of publication; and as time has gone on, the tendency of what is 
commonly known as the “ Big Blue Book” has been to increase 
in bulk. There is no falling off in the present volume in the 
amount of information afforded on all matters in which electricity 
is in any way concerned. The tables and summaries have been 
brought up to the date of the book (the roth ult.), and the latest 
particulars on all subjects of interest to the trade have been in- 
corporated in its contents. Some specially valuable features of the 
publication are the large sheet tables to be found at the end, 
which contain statistics of electric supply stations for lighting, 
power, and traction graphically set forth. In addition to these, 
the volume contains for the first time a small collection of useful 
data relating to Colonial and other distant electricity supply un- 
dertakings. The interesting Biographical Section, which has 
been specially prepared for the “ Handbook,” has been revised 
up to the beginning of the year. 





NOTES. 


Automatic Ignition of Stair Incandescent Lights. 


A recent number of *“* Le Gaz” contained a description of an 
arrangement for automatically igniting the incandescent gas- 
lights on the principal staircase of a large tenement house at 
Havre. The architect was desirous of keeping the burners full 
on till eleven o’clock only, after which hour each tenant would 
be provided with means of illuminating the hall and stairs until 
he had reached his apartments. He was able to do this with an 
appliance consisting of the Besnard automatic igniter combined 
with a device of his own. To the rising pipe common in houses 
on the Continent he adapted a bye-pass, formed of a stockcock 
equal in diameter to that of the pipe, and a bye-pass tube with a 
pressure-gauge, below which was a shut-off cock. This arrange- 
ment allowed of either continuous burning or only pilot-lights. 
At eleven o’clock the large cock on the rising pipe was shut, and 
the small bye-pass turned on—the regulator then converting the 
burners into pilot-lights. In order to illuminate the staircase at 
any moment, the cock on the rising pipe was connected with a 
wheelwork arrangement very easily set in motion. Returning 
home, the tenant pulls a handle near the door, and this moves 
the wheelwork, keeping the cock open, and consequently the gas- 
burners full on, for three or four minutes. He has entered his 
apartments by the time the wheelwork is ungeared, the feed cock 
shut, and the burners are turned down again to pilot-lights. 

Origin of the Fahrenheit Thermometer Scale. 

The origin of the conventional divisions of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometric scale is not among the things generally known. Sir 
Samuel Wilks, writing to “ Knowledge,” states that Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer owed its beginnings to the invention of a ther- 
mometer by Newton, which was described in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1701. Newton’s instrument was a tube filled 
with linseed oil; and the starting point of the scale was the 
temperature of the human body, which Newton called 12. It is 
worthy of notice that at this period, when numeration was based 
upon natural requirements, the duodecimal system was proposed 
for this, as it was in use for all other purposes. Newton accord- 
ingly divided the space between his datum and the freezing point 
of water into 12 equal parts, and stated that the boiling point of 
water would be about 30 of these degrees on the scale. Fahren- 
heit, wheh he began to work with Newton’s thermometer, did not 
find the scale minute enough for his purposes. He therefore 
first doubled the number of degrees ; making the scale number 24 
instead of 12. Finding he could, by mixing ice and salt, obtaina 
temperature below freezing, Fahrenheit next adopted this for his 
starting point, and counted 24 degrees up to body heat; making 
the freezing point 8, and calling boiling water 53. Later on, he 
again divided his degrees into four. It will be seen that if the 
latest of Fahrenheit’s figures are multiplied by four, the result is 
the thermometric scale called after him which is stillin use, which 
retains its popularity by reason of its practical convenience. 


Alcohol for Lighting and Heating. 


Alcohol is being applied on the Continent to a variety of pur- 
poses for which the lighter petroleum distillates are used in the 
United Kingdom. The chief inducement to this is the dearness of 
all petroleum derivates in European countries, in consequence 
of the high duties, to which is superadded the willingness of the 
Governments to encourge the native agricultural production of 
alcohol. Herr Arachequesne, a German chemist, has recently 
described several special forms of apparatus for the utilization of 
alcohol for lighting, heating, and the generation of motive power. 
In order that the vapour of alcohol may burn, it requires to be 
mixed with 7°368 times its weight of air, and must either be super- 
heated, or the air must be heated, to prevent condensation of the 
vapour. For domestic lighting or heating purposes, the alcohol 
is vaporized at the burner, either by the heat of the flame itself 
or by means of.a supplemental jet. A litre of alcohol gives about 
the same heating power as a cubic metre of coal gas; so that the 
relative values of the two commodities for this application can be 
readily ascertained. A mixture of alcohol vapour and air can be 
burnt in an atmospheric burner, provided the mixture is super- 
heated. Thiscan be done when the difference is sufficiently great 
between the boiling point of the hydrocarbon and the tempera- 
ture at which it begins to dissociate and deposit carbon, which is 
always between 325° and 350°C. Alcohol, benzene, and petroleum 
spirit boil at about 80°C., and therefore there is a margin of about 
250° C. for the superheating process to be carried on with safety 
from carbonizing. But where, as with petroleum boiling at about 
250° C., there is not this margin, and yet an admixture of air of 
ten to twelve times the weight of the hydrocarbon is necessary, this 
operation fails, and it is impossible to burn the petroleum with a 
bunsen. In the cylinder of a motor-engine, alcohol is to be 
preferred to petroleum spirit when the prices of the two are 
approximately equal, because its exhaust gases are cool and have 
scarcely any odour. Notwithstanding the inferiority of alcohol 
in calorific power, it compares favourably with petroleum in the 
motor cylinder, because it transforms more of its heat units into 
work. The ratios are: 23°8 per cent. for alcohol, and 13 per cent. 
for petroleum. The user can thus afford to pay twice as much 
for alcohol as for petrol. At Ferriéres, on a 6-horse power motor, 
the consumption of alcohol was 438 grammes of denatured spirit 
per horse power per hour. 
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PERSONAL. 


At the recent half-yearly meeting of the Worthing Gas Com- 
pany, the shareholders elected Dr. H. J. Srrona a Director, in 
place of the late Mr. R. J. Cheeswright. 


Mr. JouHn Rerp has resigned the position of Engineer and 
Manager of the Ceara Gas Company, Brazil. Mr. Reid has been 
nearly twelve years in the Company’s service, having in 1890 
been appointed assistant to Mr. T. M‘Making, upon whose resig- 
nation in 1898 he was promoted to the higher office. 


Before his departure from Fulham to take up the more onerous 
duties of Engineer at Beckton, Mr. IAco invited the engineering 
and clerical staffs at the former works to a farewell dinner at 
Grove House, Fulham, his official residence. Mr. Randall, who 
succeeds him, was also present, and was thus, by the kindly fore- 
thought of Mr. Iago, given an excellent opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of his future fellow-workers under most pleasant 
auspices. In response to the toast of his health, and in reply to 
a few well-chosen remarks by Mr. Edward Mann, the Chief Clerk 
at the Fulham works, Mr. Iago said that, having spent so many 
years very pleasantly, and in perfect accord, with those around 
him, he could not, for many reasons, help regretting their 
approaching separation. Still he trusted they might not entirely 
lose sight of each other, but be enabled to meet occasionally ; and 
he should very cordially welcome every opportunity to this end 
which might present itself. Mr. Iago was also made the recipient 
of a gratifying token of the high esteem in which he is held by 
all those who have been associated with him at the Fulham works, 
in the shape of a handsome solid silver tea and coffee service 
bearing a suitable inscription. This had been almost unanimously 
and with the utmost goodwill subscribed for by all ranks of 
workers, and the knowledge of this when informed of it (as he 
was by Mr. Edward Mann, who formally made the presentation) 
caused him to feel (as he happily put it) satisfied and glad that he 
had succeeded in doing his duty in a manner appreciated by 
those under him, as wellas to the great Company they all served, 
as he believed, to the best of their ability. 


_ “a 
=<“ 


OBITUARY. 





We are sorry to learn of the death, at the advanced age of 
83, of Mr. S. CHANDLER, one of the founders of the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited. De- 
ceased was residing at St. Leonards-on-Sea, to which place he 
had gone for the benefit of his health. He will be greatly missed 
by many of his former colleagues. 


We regret to record that the gap in the ranks of the directorate 
of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, caused by the 
sudden removal of Mr. Bryan Donkin, to which reference was 
made last week, has been widened by the death last Thursday, in 
his 81st year, of Dr. FREDERIC HETLeEy, who had for 41 years 
been a member of the Board. Dr. Hetley long since retired 
from practice; but, residing at Norbury Lodge, Norwood, he con- 
tinued his services to the Cottage Hospital. He was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Surrey and Justice of the Peace for Penge. 


The Manchester papers last Saturday contained appreciative 
notices of Alderman JoHN Hopkinson, whose death on the 
previous morning at the age of 78, as the result of an attack 
of bronchitis, removed one of the most familiar figures in the 
city. He was associated with the Corporation for upwards of 
forty years, and up to a comparatively recent period, took a 
prominent part in all that affected the growth of Manchester 
and the welfare of its inhabitants. The deceased gentleman was 
by profession an engineer, and his practical knowledge proved 
exceedingly valuable to the Gas Committee. As Chairman of 
the Street Mains Sub-Committee, he arranged the boundaries of 
supply between Manchester and Stockport; and as Chairman of 
the New Works Sub-Committee, he superintended the arrange- 
ments for the Bradford Road works, the corner stone of which 
he laid in October, 1877. He was one of the representatives of 
the City Council on the governing body of the Owens College; 
and, under the provisions of the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, 
he was a member of the Council of the Manchester Technical 
School and Mechanics’ Institution. In 1882, he was elected 
Mayor, and gained for himself universal esteem. Himself an 
able man, he had the gratification to find his four sons, all 
of whom possessed Victoria University degrees, distinguishing 
themselves in the professions they adopted. His eldest son, Dr. 
John Hopkinson, was the well-known electrical engineer, who 
unhappily lost his life, with three of his children, while on a 
holiday tour in Switzerland not very long ago; while another, 
Dr. E. Hopkinson, is with Messrs. Mather and Platt. 


-_ — 
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The will of the late Mr. James Henderson, the founder, and 
subsequently the Secretary and Chairman, of the Plymouth Gas 
Company, who died on the 16th of January last at the advanced 
age of 85, has just been proved. He left a fortune of about £87,000. 
After other bequests, he leaves the residue of his property to be 
divided between five friends, one of whom is Mr. H. A. Willey, 
of Exeter. Mr. Willey’s father and Mr. Henderson were great 


personal friends; and this friendship has been continued to Mr. 
H. A. Willey. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 
A COMPARISON OF OIL AND GAS LAMPS. 








Under the general title of “ Mineral Oil as an Illuminant,” 
Professor Vivian B. Lewes is giving a series of lectures at the 
Petroleum Institute, Bevis Marks, E.C. The first was delivered 
on Monday last week, when Dr. P. Dvorkovitz presided. The 
lecture on this occasion was divided into four distinct parts: 
(1) The history of mineral oil lighting; (2) oil-lamps and their 
photometric value; (3) vitiation of the air of rooms lighted by oil 
compared with other methods of illumination; and.(4) danger of 
oil-lamps. | | 

At the outset, Professor Lewes referred to the importance of 
competition in commercial progress. This, he said, is exemplified 
in the case of both coal gas and oil illumination; for, in spite of 
the competition of electricity, both are gaining ground instead 
of losing it—in fact, both in the coal gas industry and the mineral 
oil industry, we are really only on the confines of their usefulness 
and prosperity. The last century has altogether been a century 
of illumination; and has done more in giving us the power of 
artificial light than the long ages that went before. The history 
of mineral oil, he supposed he might say, commenced really in 
1781, when the celebrated patent of Lord Dundonald was taken 
out for the distillation of shale for the production of mineral oil 
—the shale naphtha which was so produced being used in a crude 
form of lamp. In 1820, coal gas was just beginning to make its 
way. Naphtha was then distilled from the coal tar, and it was 
also employed for illumination in lamps which are of the greatest 
possible popularity to-day among costers. The outdoor naphtha 
lamps of to-day are the same as those made in 1820 by Read 
Holliday, of Huddersfield. From 1820 to 1847 may be looked 
upon as the period of incubation; and the latter year may be 
termed the start of the petroleum industry, when the Scotsman, 
James Young, had his attention called to a small spring—not much 
more than a trickle—of oil which was found in one of the work- 
ings of the Riddings Colliery close to Alfreton. From this point, 
Professor Lewes brought the historical part of his lecture to the 
present day—including in it information as to the progress of the 
oil-lamp,.from the time of the first American patent in 1859. He 
next interested his audience by explaining the methods by which 
the oil-lamp develops its light. 

Approaching the economical question, which is really the side 
governing the true future of oil, Professor Lewes said: You find 
you have to take into consideration the performance of the oil- 
lamps—the amount of light they will give, and the amount of oil 
they will consume. I think we are perfectly willing to admit 
that there is one thing common between the vendor of oil-lamps 
and the electrical engineer. If you go into the streets, and look 
up at the blinking electric lights, you will find the electrical 
engineer will tell you they are of 1ooo-candle power. You will, 
however, find they are of 200-candle power; but you dare not 
mention that to the electrical engineer. The same amount of 
leniency is not extended to coal gas. It is hounded from pillar 
to post; and here in London you have some 24 or 25 stations 
where the gas is daily tested, and where the smallest falling off in 
the illuminating power of the gas, or the smallest appearance of 
impurities in it, leads at once to your lugging the Secretary of 
the Gas Company up, together with the “ morning drunks,” to the 
nearest Police Court. In this way, the results obtained, as far as 
the standard goes in coal gas, are fairly constant. The vendors 
of oil-lamps are lucky in having no fixed standard of illumination 
to attain. No one has yet taken the trouble to make a standard 
in order to get something by which oil-lamps could be tested, 
and really fix their illuminating power as compared with the best 
that oil can do. The oil-lamp manufacturer is able to endow his 
oil-lamps with any fancy figuresof illumination he pleases. They 
usually speak of them giving 50 or 60 candles; but you do not 
really find any ordinary lamp that does give that. The duplex 
lamp gives from 20 to 30 candles; and if it gives over 30 candles, 
then it is doing uncommonly well. 

I think, when we approach the subject of the performance of 
the oil-lamp, that we should first of all look at the ordinary figures, 
and then we may take some practical illustrations of what has been 
done by oil-lamps. Dr. Boverton Redwood has made careful tests 
with regard to the light given by oil-lamps: and the figure he has 
put forward is that a really good duplex burner, with a consump- 
tion of 50 grains of oil per hour, will give 1 candle illumination, 
and with a good circular-wick burner, and 45 grains consumption, 
will give 1 candle power per hour. [Professor Lewes then re- 
ferred to the tests made by himself with a number of lamps such 
as are in common use, and with both American and Russian oils ; 
and the tests, in many cases, bore out Dr. Boverton Redwood’s 
figures.| Among other remarks of the lecturer were these: 
Some lamps are not fitted for the consumption of Russian oil. 
Take the 60-line Veritas circular wick lamps for example, there is 
considerable difference between them in the consumption of 
American and Russian oil—64'5 grains of American oil per candle 
power per hour, and 112°5 grains of Russian oil per candle power 
per hour. Some lamps, however, are better adapted for the con- 
sumption of Russian oil, and in them it practically comes up to 
the American. In the Duplex lamp for instance, I got a rather 
better candle power from the Russian oil than from the American. 
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Then we have Dr. Redwood’s authority for saying that, when 
Russian oil is burned over a long period, it approaches in its 
results more nearly to the American. However, we may take it 
that 50 grains of oil per candle per hour is a convenient basis. 

Taking a fair average lamp oil which has a specific gravity of ‘8, 
inasmuch as you have to pay at the oil shop 8d. per gallon for 
good forms of oil, this is equivalent to oil at 1d. perlb. Now, if you 
get 1 lb. of oil for rd., and the candle of illuminating power for 50 
grains, then we shall get from that pound of oil—7ooo grains, 
divided by 50, equals 140 candles for the penny. Now how does 
this compare with coal gas. With coal gas, the light developed 
is absolutely dependent upon the burner in which it is used. 
Taking flat-flame gas-burners, you find that, according to the 
amount of gas they consume, so is the candle power which they 
emit per cubic foot of gas. If we take a No. 7 burner, it will be 
found that it will give 24 candles per cubic foot of gas; and if we 
take a No. 4, it will give 1°7 candles, perhaps rather less. But 
taking the whole range of the flat-flame burners from No. 4 to 
No. 7, a fair average is 2 candles per cubic foot. With the London 
standard argand, and 16-candle gas, 3°2 candles per cubic foot; 
3 candles per cubic foot being a fair average. But coming to 
regenerative burners, a much better duty is realized. An 
average of 7 candles per cubic foot can be obtained with 
them. Ten candles can be got; and when great atten- 
tion is paid to the regenerative burners 10 candles is a fairly 
common duty. You can get up to 12 candles; but then 
you can only use the lamp a few weeks, owing to the intense 
heat. Then, finally, the gas can be burned in that requirement 
of modern-day gas lighting—the incandescent mantle; and, if I 
take a fair average for that, I shall not be far wrong in saying 
17 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed. At the present time, 
you can take dozens of mantles and test them up to 20 and even 
22 candles; and you will find a considerable number of them 
drop in light very rapidly, with the consequence that you will 
find quite as many twelves as twenties. We may therefore take 
17 candles as a fair average for incandescent mantles. Now, 
supposing we take coal gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet—I should 
be sorry to say the Gaslight and Coke Company are going to 
descend much below 3s. in the immediate future—and the figures 
already mentioned as representing the duty obtained per cubic 
foot of gas consumed, we find the candles we can get for 1d. will 
be: By the incandescent gas mantle, 470 candles; by the re- 
generative lamp, 221 candles; by the oil-lamp, 140 candles; 
by the argand gas burner, 83 candles; and by the flat-flame 
burner, 55 candles. You have there a fair comparison—not 
made by straining figures in any way. The comparison between 
the economical value of oil and coal gas shows that, with the 
modern forms of burner, oil cannot compete with coal gas; but 
with the flat-flame and the argand, the oil-lamp has all the ad- 
vantages of economy. Oil shows an enormous advantage over 
either the argand or the flat flame; but it goes down at once 
before the regenerative lamp and incandescent burner. After 
all said and done, however, this is not a serious matter, because 
the people who use oil-lamps are not the people, as a rule, who 
will ever use mantles, and certainly would never use a regenera- 
tive gas-lamp, owing to the high initial cost of installing that 
luxury. Now you see in this way you have the economical side 
and character of the oil-lamp fairly established. 

Let us see if there is anything else which we can find which 
places the oil lamp in front of other illuminants. Examining 
carefully the conditions in our suburban houses, we find in 
many drawing-rooms the candle and the oil-lamp installed in 
preference to coal gas. If you ask your hostess the reason for 
this, she will tell you that the candles or the oil-lamps vitiate 
the air so much less than the coal gas. When you come to 
examine the truth of this statement, you find the following are 
the facts: We may take the composition of the oil as being 
about 86 per cent. carbon and 14 per cent. hydrogen. From 
this, the thermal efficiency of the oil can be fairly well arrived at, 
and one can, from the composition of the coal gas and the com- 
position of the oil, arrive at the products of combustion given off 
by both. You would find, for every candle of light which you 
obtain by the combustion of the oil, on the basis of 1 candle for 
every 50 grains of oil consumed, 0°24 of carbon dioxide and 0°18 
of water vapour. Then, for gas-burners, the flat-flame gives off 
rather more carbon dioxide (0°26) and 0°67 of water vapour ; the 
argand o°17 of carbon dioxide and 0°45 of water vapour; the re- 
generative lamp, 007 of carbon dioxide and o'19 of water vapour; 
the incandescent lamp 0°03 of carbon dioxide and o°08 of water 
vapour ; while the innocent sperm candle, which is looked upon 
as the emblem of all purity, gives 0°41 of carbon dioxide and 0°41 
of water vapour. Though the oil-lamphasa slight advantage over 
the ordinary gas flat flame as regards carbon dioxide, yet the carbon 
dioxide from the oil flame is greater than from any of the other 
form of gas illumination. Inasmuch as it is carbon dioxide upon 
which the sanitary authority always bases his ideas as to the fit- 
ness of an atmosphere for respiration, you will find that, upon 
that basis, the innocent candle would be the worst offender of all, 
the oil-lamp would come very nearly next, and then the gas, 
according to the way in which it is burnt, shows far better results. 
But, you will say, in a room lighted by oil, one does not feel the 
heat so oppressive as in a room lighted by gas. Why isthis? In 
the first place, there is a craving for more light; the more you 
have of it, the more you want of it. The craving grows upon one 
to an extraordinary extent. Now, when coal gas is laid on to 
half-a-dozen burners in a room, generally those burners are all 








alight at once; but when burning oil, only one lamp is, as a rule, 
going at a time, and that on the table quite near you. Again, 
when using candles, only one or twoare placed on the table by your 
side. But with the candles, you are content with a small amount 
of light. When using the oil-lamp, you get a larger amount of 
light; and with’ coal gas, a larger amount still. 

This is one factor. Another, and a far more important one, is 
this, that you find the real impurity in air which renders that air 
unfit for respiration is the organic matter which comes off with 
the carbon dioxide from your lungs and skin while you are 
inhabiting the room. But it is exceedingly difficult to estimate 
the organic matter, and so the sanitary authority takes the 
carbon dioxide to show the fitness of the air. Take the case of 
gas burning from achandelier. The products ofcombustion leave 
the flames at nearly the temperature of the flame itself, and 
rise up and go to the ceiling space; and, if these products 
are not rapidly carried away, they fill the whole top of the 
room down to the level of the gas-burners. Now the organic 
products from your body and breath are coming off at a 
temperature of not more than 98° Fahr.; the temperature of 
the products of combustion of the gas are coming off at a far 
higher temperature ; and the hot layer at the top of the room is 
above the temperature of the products which leave your body. 
What is the result ? You get the ceiling level of the room, so far 
as the products of your body go, brought down to the level of the 
chandelier. You have above that point air so hot that the pro- 
ducts of your body cannot penetrate through it. If instead of 
using gas in this way, there is an oil-lamp on the table, it will be 
found that the lamp will give off its products at the table level, 
also at a very high temperature. But those products go upwards 
in one stream, and get fairly cooled as they pass up through the 
much greater travel of air. The result is that these products, as 
they collect at the top of the room, are far less heated. There- 
fore the products from your own body are carried up much 
nearer to the ceiling, instead of being at a much lower level; and 
this has a great deal to do with the feeling of oppressiveness that 
one gets in a room where gas is used. 

It will be seen that the oil-lamp, although it gives carbon dioxide 
which is very nearly as large in amount as that given by the flat 
flame, yields an amount of water vapour which is enormously 
smaller. Now when the air of a room gets saturated with water 
vapour, as it does very soon when using gas-flames, it is found 
that the water which is always being drawn off the surface of your 
body as perspiration gets checked, and the amount of water vapour 
given off from your body is very much reduced, owing to the air 
already having got so much water vapour that it does not require 
to draw more from your body. In this way, you have a certain 
check to the actions of the body; and the oppressiveness of the 
room gets greater. 

It may be urged that there is a certain amount of sulphur in 
coal gas. The quantity in highly purified coal gas is, however, so 
small that, by the time it is burned at the flame, and the products 
diluted by the air, the amount of sulphur compounds have very 
little practical importance indeed. After all, paraffin is known 
not to be always free from sulphur itself; so that it is just as well 
not to dwell too much upon that point. 

However, you find all these factors taken together really render 
your oil-lamp in a room less oppressive than the gas-flame, be- 
cause you are doing with less light, you are getting a less accumu- 
lation of hot air above, and you are not getting nearly so much 
water vapour produced. 

Now, turning to the amount of heat which the flames give off, 
there again you can readily arrive at the relation between the 
heat developed by the oil-flame and by the gas-flame. Where a 
big oil burner is used, the heat developed is enormous; and if you 
take one of the finest oil-lamps—a big “ Veritas” lamp, with its 
60-line burner and large flame—you have a result which, in a 
dwelling room, would be akin to converting the room into an 
oven. It might be most acceptable in a country chapel on a 
winter night; but in a dwelling room it would be impossible. 
This gives a limit to the size of your oil-lamps. Comparing the 
heating effect of oil-lamp and gas-flame, with the former you get 
336 British thermal units per candle, and with the flat flame 310. 
This is perhaps a little low forthe flat flame. The thermal value 
ot the London gas is as nearly as possible 650 British thermal 
units. Here we have our flat flame taken as 2 candles per cubic 
feet; so it would make it 625 British thermal units. The heat 
which isgenerated in the oil-flame has to convert the oil into gas; 
and a certain amount of heat is used up in this way; so I think it 
fair to say that the oil-flame and the flat flame are just about ona 
par for their heat. 

While one is making these various reflections on oil and gas, 
there is one thing that must pass through one’s mind. It is this, 
that we have only had coal gas taking the enormous strides for- 
ward in the regenerative and incandescent burners (which have 
placed them ahead of oil) in the last fifteen years; and if these 
factors which have put gaslight so far ahead can be applied to 
oil-lamps, why should not the oil-lamp show an increase in utility ? 
In one of my later lectures, I shall show you that this step has 
been very nearly practically realized. You can, by adapting the 
incandescent mantle to the oil-lamp, get very fine results ; the only 
thing is that you have to obtain the form of oil-lamp which will 
behave itself with decency under all conditions. And you will 
find there are various ways in which these advanced methods of 
burning oil can be applied in a highly satisfactory way. 

We are told by the halfpenny press that these petroleum lamps 
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cost one life a day. There is no doubt there are an enormous 
number of accidents ; but when we come to examine them, 8o0 or 
go per cent. of them are accidents which ought not to happen. If, 
in the first place, you could sweep away at one fell swoop all the 
cheap garbage which is sold in the name of lamps in poor neigh- 
bourhoods—things which are unfitted for burning mineral oil in, 
you would find one-half of the accidents done away with. Pro- 
fessor Lewes proceeded to deal with the numerous other small 
factors which go to make up a general run of lamp accidents ; 
and he ended his lecture by saying that most of these are factors 
which could easily and readily be abolished. Even if the more 
glaring of them were done away with—such as the accidents from 
cheap oil lamps, the moving and improper methods of extinguish- 
ing lamps—it would be found that the death roll for mineral oil 
lamps would come into decent comparison with accidents from 
other forms of illumination. 


Dr. DvorkovitTz, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Lewes for his interesting lecture, pointed out that the oil-lamp 
stood very well in the comparison with the argand and flat-flame 
gas-burner. After all, incandescent gas mantles and regenerative 
lamps were not in general use in this country ; and most gas con- 
sumers still used flat-flame burners. It was quite true, it would 
be most important if a standard for oil-lamps were introduced. 
He was quite sure, if the Government did not insist on a standard 
of illuminating power and purity for gas (which was supplied with 
such perfection by the gas companies), the supply would be 
exceedingly inefficient. He was confident that the chief oil- 
lamp accidents were due to the non-existence of a standard lamp, 
and to the presence of the cheaper lamps. 

The vote was heartily accorded. 

Professor LEWEs, in responding, said he quite agreed with Dr. 
Dvorkovitz that a standard for oil-lamps would be an excellent 
thing to introduce to get greater equality in the lighting power of 
the lamps, and to give the lamp makers some standard to work 
to. One could not imagine any great industry, such as the oil- 
lamp industry had become, working without any guide, excepting 
the guide of public opinion. As it was, most makers were rather 
in the dark as to what they were really aiming at; and he was 
sure every lamp manufacturer would be only too pleased if some 
lamp standard were devised for him to work to. A standard 
lamp would have nothing to do with accidents; but a little 
common sense brought into the use of oil-lamps would do more 
than any amount of restrictions. 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Training of Young Gas Engineers. 


The Monthly Meeting of this Association was held on Saturday, 
at the Technical School, Princess Street, Manchester—Mr. S. E. 
HALLIWELL presiding. The proceedings were devoted entirely to 
a discussion of the points raised in the article headed “ The Sons 
of Engineering and of the Gas Industry,” contained in the 
* JouRNAL ” for the 18tk ult. (p. 398). 


The PRESIDENT, In opening the discussion, said: The Sec- 
retaries, in their notice convening to-night’s meeting, have 
drawn your attention to a section of the Editorial Notes in 
the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LicutinG ” for February 18, which is 
headed, “The Sons of Engineering and of the Gas Industry.” 
The Council, at their last meeting, considered this would be a 
suitable subject for discussion at this meeting, and decided to 
introduce the matter, to see if we could not hit upon some 
course of action in order to further the suggestions contained 
in the article in question. I presume that most of you have 
read it, and are familiar with the topic. After dealing with 
the methods adopted by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the Institution of Mechanical Engineers for the encourage- 
ent and assistance of the younger members of the respective 
professions, the writer comments on the absence of such facilities 
in the gas industry, and appeals to the Gas Institute and the 
Institution of Gas Engineers to consider the matter. I find that 
the subject had the consideration of the Gas Institute in 1887, on 
the suggestion of Mr. William Foulis, who mentioned the matter 
in his presidential address of that year. After speaking of the 
value of education for the younger members of the profession, 
Mr. Foulis suggested that the Gas Institute should take up the 
matter, not as an examining body,or ia any way to interfere with 
the work of the City and Guilds of London Institute or Technical 
Departments, but to provide further facilities in various centres 
for the education of those anxious to enter the profession. Mr. 
Foulis pointed out that in nearly all other important branches of 
manufacture there are lecturers or professors connected with tech- 
nical colleges, &c., in the principal towns, specially appointed to 
guide and direct young men in the course of study best suited to 
their particular profession. He then suggested that the Institute 
might secure the services of several lecturers to organize lectures 
at various centres. The matter was considered by the Council, 
and a Committee was formed, who recommended: ‘“ That where 
a desire for instruction in gas manufacture exists, local effort for 
the establishment of lectureships or technical classes be en- 
couraged by grants from the funds of the Gas Institute, or by 
other means, and with the co-operation of the District Associa- 








tions, and that such lectureships or classes so subsidized be con- 
fined to members and associate members of the Gas Institute 
(who shall be entitled to free attendances), and to other persons 
employed on gas-works, on payment of a moderate fee.” This 
was certainly a step in the right direction. But I have been 
unable to trace any definite action which resulted from these 
recommendations; and I am not in a position to say why they 
were not adopted, if such was the case. It is for us to decide 
to-night whether or not we shall further the interests of gas-works 
students generally, by petitioning the Senior Association to re- 
consider the question of providing more facilities for a thorough 
study of matters connected with the gas industry. There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind that students in gas manufacture 
are placed at a great disadvantage; and surely this must be con- 
sidered an important matter. As the article under consideration 
points out, the next few years will probably be the most critical 
in the history of the industry. This being so, is it not imperative 
that the young men who have eventually to fill the higher 
positions ought to have every facility for increasing their know- 
ledge in all branches of the profession, and to enlarge their ideas 
and conceptions in matters connected with the industry ? Let us 
just for amoment consider the present position. A young man starts 
his career on a gas-works with a laudable and genuine ambition 
to succeed in attaining one of the higher positions. He naturally 
looks around for some organization which can help him in his 
determination. Butinhow many cases must he look in vainin our 
particular industry? In most other industries, he can see advan- 
tages offered tostudents in the form of technical classes, organized 
associations, and lectures; but a careful study of his own position 
reveals a peculiar state ofisolation. He has few or no opportunities 
of meeting with other students interested in the same subject ; and 
often he must take up a private course of study without guidance 
from some experienced hand. The methods adopted at his own 
particular works, which may be small, are firmly rooted in his 
mind, and he works up his ideas on that basis. Processes not 
adopted at the works where he is employed are absolutely foreign 
to him; and he forms, oftentimes, absolutely false impressions, 
and confusion prevails in his mind. I daresay most of us have 
experienced this feeling of confusion, in our individual efforts to 
increase our knowledge. He attains what he considers, in his 
limited conception of the duties of the position he seeks, the 
requisite amount of knowledge; but directly he steps beyond 
his own boundary walls, he is astonished at the wide expanse 
in the field of learning which yet remains unexplored by him. 
From his new vantage-ground, he realizes that his knowledge 
is very rudimentary, and that, ere he reaches his goal, he 
will require a superabundance of perseverance to overcome 
the difficulties which will surely present themselves. It is at 
this juncture that some organization would be of great service 
to him, whereby he could meet others interested in the same 
pursuit. But he has all too few chances in the gas industry. 
There are not many centres that have the advantages of classes 
in the subject; and I am quite of opinion that a very large num- 
ber of those who are anxious to succeed in the profession have 
little or no facility in their own district. Our Junior Association 
has, I feel sure, supplied a long-felt want in our own district. 
Since its formation, three years ago, by the kindness and courtesy 
of gas engineers and owners of gas engineering works, we have 
had opportunities of visiting many works, which must have the 
effect of modernizing our ideas and extending our general know- 
ledge. Then the intercourse and exchange of opinion which is 
rendered possible by our meeting together, is bound to have a 
beneficial effect. In this respect we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in comparison with other centres. Personally, I am 
still of the opinion which I have previously expressed, that 
it would be a great boon to the students of the country, if 
similar associations to our own could be formed at a number of 
convenient centres. But this matter is entirely in the hands 
of the students themselves. The practicability of such a course 
is amply proved in our own case. Then, as the “ JouRNAL”’ sug- 
gests, if the Senior Associations could be prevailed upon to con- 
sider the whole question, and devise some scheme for encouraging 
the formation of classes, lectureships, &c., the industry generally 
would derive much benefit, by raising the standard of efficiency 
among its junior members. 

Mr. Tuorp said the “ JouRNAL ” asked what were the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers and the Gas Institute doing in the way of 
specially encouraging the young gas engineers. He thought the 
answer was, as the writer added: “ Absolutely nothing.” The 
question then occurred to him (Mr. Thorp) as to what the young 
gas engineers were doing themselves. The answer to it, in their 
case, was seen in the Manchester and District Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation. The meetings they had held had been productive of 
much good. One suggestion he would like to make, with the 
view of bringing the Association more prominently under the 
notice of the Senior Associations, was that they might occasionally 
ask one of the senior engineers to come and take the chair at a 
meeting of their Association. Another idea he might mention 
was that any paper which the Committee thought of special 
interest might be forwarded to the Senior Association so as to be 
judged upon, and possibly, if considered of sufficient merit, read 
at one of their meetings. The President had observed that they 
were coming to a very critical period indeed in the gas industry. 
He thought this was so. The scare about the electric light was 
perhaps not so great as it had been; but still it would have to be 
looked to. The electric people had now the Nernst lamp, which 
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instead of the ordinary filament, had an incandescent mantle, by 
which a better light was obtained; and one of the electricians in 
the Technical School was experimenting on a lamp which was to 
give 4 candles per watt, instead of 1 candle per 4 watts, of elec- 
tricity with the present arc lamp. It was only in the experimental 
stage at present—in fact, it had been there for the last ten years; 
but that was by the way. Anyhow, they would have to be on the 
look-out, and adopt all means in their power with a view to 
making further progress in the gas industry. 

Mr. GARLICK remarked that they did not want the Senior 
Associations to get the idea they—the Junior Association—were 
in any way antagonistic to them. The Junior Association was 
formed to enable members who were hot eligible for the Senior 
Associations to improve themselves by means of meetings, papers, 
and visits; and he would like the Senior Associations to know they 
were not antagonistic to them in any way, but rather an auxiliary 
body. Since they had started the Association, several of their 
members had been made eligible for the Senior Associations. 
With regard to the matter commented upon by the “ JourRNAL,” 
it might to a certain extent be due not to any unwillingness on 
the part of engineers or Associations in giving information to the 
juniors, but rather to thoughtlessness. In the visits their Asso- 
ciation had made, the engineers at the gas-works had generally 
been only too willing to afford any information required on 
any particular point; and the same applied for the most part 
to the makers of appliances and apparatus. It would be a 
good thing if similar Associations to their own were formed 
up and down the country, and if the Senior Associations would 
send papers in turns to these Associations dealing with particular 
questions connected with the gas industry. There was another 
point that he would like to mention. He thought we were con- 
siderably behind in England as regards the chemical side of the 
gas industry. It might be well if a joint body of the Senior Asso- 
ciations were to employ two or three chemists, who should have 
access to the Various works to carry out research work on the 
different questions that required investigation in connection with 
the chemistry of the gas industry. Very great benefit would, he 
thought, be derived from such a course. 

Mr. Hiv observed that before they asked what had the senior 
engineers done for them it would be well to consider whether 
they had really asked them to do anything. It would, in his 
opinion, be a good thing if the senior engineers, along with the 
companies and corporations, would make arrangements with the 
Technical School, and get up a sort of department which should 
be equipped with all the apparatus that was possible, so that those 
attending the class could actually see the apparatus that was 
spoken of by the teacher. 

Mr. Brappock said that their Junior Association was, as he 
took it, a kind of stepping stone to the Senior Associations ; but 
they could scarcely send papers to the Senior Associations with 
the idea that they would be read at their meetings. 

Mr. TayLor remarked that at the beginning of the article under 
discussion, the Editor said the next few years would be critical 
years in the gas industry for engineers and managers. The old 
days of the “rule of thumb” were dead; and the man who 
aspired to control a gas-works must be a man with all his wits 
about him. His head must be crammed full of all the science he 
could get intoit. They had to maintain their ground against the 
advance of electricity; and in order to do so, they would have to 
get all the knowledge, both practical and scientific, that they could 
possibly obtain. Undoubtedly, the gas industry had something 
to lose. Electricity had everything to gain. It, therefore, be- 
hoved them to get as much technical and practical knowledge 
as they could, so that they would always be able to produce a light 
that would be ahead of the electric light; or, if they failed in 
that, to produce gas which could be used for other purposes. 
As to the advantages afforded by visits to gas-works and 
establishments where various appliances and apparatus were 
manufactured, their Association had for three years been carry- 
ing out that idea; and the members had widened the borders 
of their knowledge considerably by going to different works, 
and seeing the different methods in operation there. He 
supposed our Continental friends could give us a point or two not 
only in chemistry, but also in producing gas engineers. He 
believed that in some of the larger works on the Continent the 
juniors, and those who were qualifying to become managers and 
engineers, had to spend part of the week at a technical school, 
and the other part inside the gas-works. He thought that was 
the ideal training for a gas engineer, or anyone who wished to 
become a gas engineer. Part of his time should be set aside for 
the technical or scientific part of his duties in getting knowledge 
trom the very best sources, as in a technical school, and the other 
part of his time should be spent in the practical, or, to take the 
topical phrase, the “ spade work” of his profession. This would 
ensure good results. 

Mr. Brappock, referring to their relations with the Senior 
Associations, observed that Mr. Ritson, in his presidential address 
to the Manchester Institution, made some flattering remarks about 
the Junior Association; and these were very well received by 
the majority of the members. Personally, he thought it would be 
a good thing if they occasionally got some of the seniors to give 
papers at their meetings. 

Mr. CrircHLEy pointed out that there was a deficiency of 
classes in gas manufacture as compared with thcse in connection 
with other industries. For instance, at St. Helens they had to 
come to Manchester if they wanted to learn anvthing about gas 





manufacture. He thought that there were hardly enough classes 
in gas manufacture up and down the country. 

After some further discussion, it was resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. Garlick, seconded by Mr. Thorp, that: ‘“‘ The Manchester 
and District Junior Gas Association thank the Editor of the 
‘JouRNAL oF Gas LiGutTiNnG’ for his expression of opinion in 
the article ‘Sons of Engineering and of the Gas Industry,’ ap- 
pearing in the issue of Feb. 18; and they are of opinion that, 
if the matter is taken up by the Senior Associations on the 
lines suggested, it would be a boon that would be of lasting 
benefit to the gas industry of the United Kingdom. They 
furthermore suggest that expressions of opinion on the matter be 
invited through the ‘ Correspondence’ columns of the ‘ JouRNAL 
oF GAs LIGHTING.” 


THE FOULING OF ACETYLENE BURNERS. 





The deposit of carbon which rapidly appears on acetylene bur- 
ners, if they have very small orifices, has not been studied very 


exhaustively hitherto; but M. Fernand Gaud recently reported 
in the “ Comptes Rendus ”’ some observations he has made which 
tend to elucidate the real cause of the deposition. It commences, 
as those who used small Bray burners for acetylene in the early 
days of the commercial application of that gas will remember, 
with a blackening of the burner orifices, followed by an annular 
deposit of carbon. This deposit goes on increasing in size, and 
assumes most varied shapes, while the flame becomes irregular. 
Remedies have been sought empirically by modifying either the 
burner or the gas. Some have attributed the fouling to the high 
temperature of the burner causing decomposition of the gas; and, 
in order to render the gas less sensitive to the heat of the burner, 
have diluted it with another gas or air, and have in this way pro- 
duced the mixing burners, in which air is drawn in by the out- 
flowing gas. On the other hand, some persons have supposed 
the fouling of the burners resulted from impurities in the gas, and 
consequently they prescribed drastic purification as a remedy. 

In the face of these divergent views, M. Gaud has made his 
exhaustive investigation of the question. He first of all con- 
sumed chemically pure gas, and then, in the same burners, gas 
contaminated in turn with each of the common impurities. It 
was thus proved that, provided the heat taken up by the material of 
the burner may be transmitted to the gas, and favour its decom- 
position into its elements, the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphur products certainly provokes this decomposition. 

M. Bullier, in an earlier study of the fouling of acetylene gas- 
burners, had attributed the separation of carbon to the decom- 
position of polymerides of acetylene, which were formed inside 
the burner, owing to the small size of the burner orifices in 
comparison with the cavity in which the gas accumulated before 
it issued from them. In order to prove the accuracy of this view, 
M. Gaud took acetylene which he had purified as completely as 
possible, and burnt it from ‘“ 30-litre Manchester burners ” (say 
1 cubic foot Bray burners). ‘The formation of carbon became 
plainly in evidence after from 12 to 15 hours burning under the 
normal pressure, by the appearance of a deposit at the edge of 
the cup of the burner, where it is licked by the flame. In 
100 hours the deposit had increased in thickness and extent; but 
it never extended to the orifices of the burner. On reducing the 
pressure, however, until the flame became short and thick, and it 
touched a larger area of the burner, blackening occurred in a few 
minutes, and the characteristic filament appeared in a few hours. 
With pure acetylene, however, appreciable obstruction of the 
gas passages was not found until after 60 hours’ use. This obser- 
vation, that when the burner is being used normally there is no 
obstruction, while when the flame is reduced to a minimum ob- 
struction occurs, is not incompatible with Bullier’s theory. 

It is generally accepted that the polymerization of acetylene 
is possible from a temperature of 100°C. upwards. As the fouling 
according to M. Berthelot follows on this polymerization, it should 
suffice to determine whether the gas burnt in the cases in which 
a distinct fouling occurred attained a preliminary temperature of 
100°C. or over, and vice versé. There was no ready means of 
determining directly the temperature of the gas within the burner ; 
but it was possible to arrive at the temperature of the burner 
itself, and to calculate therefrom the rise of temperature of the 
gas during its stay inthe burner. The formula for the calculation 
is one by Witz:— 

dt ; 

ee ee (89 + 0’) 
in which @ expresses the temperature of the inclosing walls in 
degrees Centigrade; ¢, that of the air; v, the number of degrees 
acquired in 1 second; a, 8, y, co-efficients, which for air are 1°45, 
o'11, and o‘oo1g (acetylene is assumed to have the same con- 
ductivity as air). Then taking account of the fact that the mean 
volume of the burner cavity is 0°25 c.c., and the temperature of 
the walls of the burner 400° C., the following figures are found 
for the temperature of the gas in the burner :— 

Discharge per hour in litres ose ae oe) RE ae i se, 2. 

Temporature(df) . . . @3t° «» 215° .. 46 o8 2 os OO 

These results show that polymerization only becomes possible 
when the gas delivered from the 30-litre burner falls below 5 litres, 
or less than one-sixth of the normal consumption. Hence M. 
Bullier’s theory must only be accepted with this reservation. 
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CARBURETTING AIR FOR LIGHTING PURPOSES. 


Reference in a recent issue of the “ JourNAL ” to the employ- 
ment by Mr. Vernon Harcourt of air carburetted by pentane for 


the lighting of a billiard-room, and a subsequent article bearing 
upon the subject, have re-awakened interest in the possibility of 
“air gas’’ occupying a considerable portion of the field of illumi- 
nation as a competitor of coal gas, electricity, acetylene, and oil, 
especially for villages, towns, and, more particularly, isolated 
establishments of large size. Without attempting to discuss such 
an eventuality from the economic standpoint, it may not be un- 
profitable to glance at what has been done across the Channel, 
by the French Aérogen Gas Company, in the direction of the 
practical application of carburetted air for the purposes of illumi- 
nation. It may be remembered that M. Bouvier, of Lyons, told 
the members something about the Company’s work at the meeting 
of the Société Technique at Dieppe last July, as noted in our 
report of the proceedings at the time. The Company’s plant has 
been adopted in eighteen places, with a total population of 40,000, 
supplied with air gas through about 45 miles of pipes; and these 
figures would be greatly exceeded if the installations belonging to 
industrial and other large establishments were included. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the system of illumination with which we 
are now dealing has obtained a footing in France. Its extension 
will depend upon whether the plant can be introduced and worked 
cheaply, and whether the illuminant produced by it is permanent, 
and of a quality to enable it to hold its place among its rivals. 
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The general arrangement of the plant is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration (fig. 1). A A are the carburettors, B is the 


meter, surmounted by C, the doseur, or drop-measurer, D is the 
mixing-tank, E the distributing chamber, F the motor driving the 
plant, and G the regulator. Two kinds of carburettors are 
employed, according as the pressure required is heavy or light. 
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Fic. 2. 


The one shown in fig. 2 is of the former kind. It is of the Van 
Vriesland type, and is constructed on the principle of a quadruple 
archimedean screw turning upon a horizontal axis. Each of the 
four coils C, which are square in section, winds round a drum. 
In front, their orifices project on to the end of the drum; at the 
back, they communicate with the chamber B by means of the 
hollow part of the shaft D, which is furnished at either end with a 
stuffing-box. The hollow journal is divided by a cross-piece into 
four compartments, each connected by a pipe radiating with 
one of the coils. These turn in the chamber A, which is in direct 
communication with the compartment B by the U-pipe E E! 
(the curved portion of which is not shown in the drawing), as well 
as with the outside bya valve which allows only air to pass to the 
interior. The shaft D carries a grooved pulley, which imparts 
motion to the four coils. In the chamber A, which is about one- 
third full of water, the orifices of the coils, owing to the rotation 
of the drum, dip successively into the water, and carry some away. 
Then they again emerge from the liquid, and allow a certain 
quantity of air to penetrate into the channels. At the following 
immersion, they remove more water, while that taken up during 
the preceding turn passes into the following coil. Consequently, 
after a definite number of revolutions, each coil has a layer of 
water on the lower part and a layer of air at the top. As the 
coils communicate with the compartment B, the rotation of the 
drum causes a constant flow of air and water into it; but as the 





| 


air can only find a limited number of outlets (depending upon the 
burners, &c., supplied) it is compressed, and lowers the level of 
the water in the branch E' of the U-pipe. If the pressure became 
greater than that which was balanced by the depth of water in 
this pipe, the air would return to the first compartment. When 
there is no consumption, the production of gas ceases. The 
second kind of carburettor—the low-pressure—consists of an 
ordinary gas-meter, the elongated axis of which carries a grooved 
pulley to communicate rotary motion to it. The carburettor, like 
the Van Vriesland one, is filled with water to the extent of one- 
third of its capacity ; and the flanges of the interior drum succes- 
sively dip into the water, and drive air into the pipes under a cer- 
tain pressure, which cannot exceed that represented by the depth 
of the water. The carburettor in this case also is automatically 
regulated. Ifa small quantity of hydrocarbon is poured into the 
water contained in either carburettor, it will float in a very thin 
layer on the top. Rotation of the drum then has a double effect— 
compression of the air, and evaporation of the hydrocarbon 
moistening the inner sides of the coils, which, by drying during 
part of their rotation, give off the hydrocarbon fumes to the air. 
In short, instead of getting pure compressed air, it is carburetted 
air which is driven into the pipes. 

In order that the composition of the product formed may be 
constant, the volume of gas supplied by the carburettor must 
always contain a proportionate quantity of hydrocarbon. This 
was a difficulty which presented itself; but it has been over- 
come by M. Alfred Guy, Engineer of the Company, who devised 
the doseur, or drop-measurer, bearing his name. Previously, there 
had been two obstacles associated with “lapping” carburettors. 
In the first place, the over-rich carburetted air was condensed in 
the pipes in the form of liquid hydrocarbons; and, secondly— 
and this was the greater inconvenience—its composition varied 
according to the temperature, the flow of gas into the pipes, or 
the time during which the generator was working. As the Com- 
pany’s business was illumination by means of carburetted air, they 
could not carry it on without manufacturing a gas of perfectly 
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uniform composition as regards the percentage of hydrocarbon 
contained in it, and one which never condensed. Thanks to M. 
Guy’s appliance, the amount of hydrocarbon in the carburettor 
is always proportionate to the discharge of gas, so that the latter 
can be maintained far from saturation-point, and constant in 
composition, whatever may be the temperature, discharge, or 
duration of working of the apparatus; nor is it necessary to em- 
ploy a constant-level tank. The doseur, which is shown in fig. 3, 
consists of a bronze cock, the plug of which is furnished with 
several cavities to measure out the hydrocarbon. In order to 
accurately titrate the gas, slight corrections are made by the aid 
of the screw F, rotation of which causes the rods G to advance or 
recede; thus increasing or diminishing the volume of the cavities. 
Usually the gas-meter in an installation of plant is utilized to 
work the doseur by the rotation of its drum, and by an endless 
chain running on sprocket wheels, which reduce the velocity to 
one revolution per minute. The top part of this doseur com- 
municates with the tank D (fig. 1), or gasolene vessel, and the 
lower part with the compressor-carburettors. The hydrocarbon 
admitted into the latter spreads out on the water in a very thin 
layer, and immediately evaporates. After leaving the carburettors, 
the gas passes through the meter B, which, of course, rotates at a 
speed exactly proportionate to the flow of gas. It is the same 
with the doseur, which, however regulated, always discharges the 
same quantity of liquid hydrocarbon per revolution, so that the 
composition of the gas remains perfectly uniform. 

The Company employ for carburetting the air a mixture of 
benzine (sp. gr. °680 to *710) and gasolene (sp. gr. °650). The pro- 
portions of this mixture are varied according to the temperature, 
so as to permanently employ the maximum of the cheaper pro- 
duct (benzine). In large plant feeding from 100 to 300 burners, 
the two liquids are mixed in the tank D (fig. 1) by the aid of air- 
pumps exerting a pressure at the top part of the spirit-vessels, 
which are respectively connected by flexible pipes with these 
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reservoirs. This pressure causes the liquid to ascend in the tank, 
the discharge-cock of which is open. The mixture is made in 
any proportions by the aid of a graduated vessel. The tank D 
should be equal to one day’s consumption. 

The carburettors are worked by a gas or hot-air engine, located 
as shown at Fin fig.1. It only runs when the gasholder (which is 
never completely emptied) has to be filled. When full, the engine 
is stopped. With carburettors of the meter type, }-horse power 
suffices for five, each producing 350 cubic feet of gas per hour, at 
4 inches pressure. These carburettors perform ten revolutions 
per minute. For the Van Vriesland carburettors, which make 35 
revolutions per minute, considerably greater power is needed. 
The regulator does not possess any special feature; it merely 
maintains the circulating gas at a constant pressure, which may 
be regulated when necessary. 

According to the communication of M. Bouvier already referred 
to, aérogen gas is usually manufactured of a quality equal to 2600 
calories per cubic metre, using 1 litre of gasoline to 3 cubic metres 
ofair. Gas of this quality is considered to be constant. It can 
then be utilized with incandescent burners, as well as for stoves 
and ordinary gas-engines. In fact, it is a “ poor” gas, in which 
the hydrocarbon vapour is diluted in so large a volume of air that 
it is far from its saturation-point. Consequently, the gas is not 
very liable to condensation so long as it is produced of the quality 
specified. With a gas of this standard, the calorific effect per 
available heat unit, and consequently its luminous power in in- 
candescent burners, is superior to that of ordinary gas. M. Guy 
asserts that he has obtained one carcel-hour with 25 litres (0°88 
cubic foot) of his gas, when it would have been difficult to obtain 
this result with 12°5 litres (0°44 cubic foot) of coal gas at 5200 
calories per cubic metre. According to M. Bouvier, this 
superiority is explained by two causes. In the first place, the 
presence in the aérogen gas of a certain quantity of air tends to 
augment the temperature of the bunsen flame, and increase the 
efficiency of combustion. Coal gas, on the other hand, being 
richer in hydrogen, some of the heat units (about 15 per cent.) 
which are liberated by its combustion with condensed products 
are not utilized in the incandescent burner, whereas combustion, 
in conjunction with a mantle, of aérogen gas richer in carbon 
suffers less loss (7 or 8 per cent.) between the total calculated heat 
and that which is utilized. The French Company state that their 
gas contains four times less hydrogen than coal gas, and burns at 
a considerably greater temperature. 

In distribution, aérogen gas requires the same precautions as 
coal gas, though it is heavier than air. Scrupulous care is also 
needed in storing and handling the spirit. The gas has a peculiar 
odour, so that an escape can be detected. The site required for 
plant for the production of this gas is very small. Apparatus for 
the supply of 100 burners could be placed on a table 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
Little supervision is needed. When once the plant has been 
started, which takes very little time, it can be practically left to 
itself, as it is self-regulating. The whole or a portion only of the 
burners, stoves, &c., supplied may be ignited or extinguished, with- 
out any regard being paid to the generator. Though the Com- 
pany make a speciality of furnishing light, heat, and motive power 
by means of gas, the appliances here described are recommended 
by them for the cold carburetting of ordinary coal gas, which, it 
appears, is being done with complete success at the Toulon Gas- 
Works. 
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EXPLOSIVE LIMITS OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES. 


By Dr. P. Ertner, of Carlsruhe. 








(Abstract Translation of a Series of Five Articles in Recent 
Numbers of the “ Journal fur Gasbeleuchtung.”) 


(Concluded from p. 634.) 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTs. 
(1) Hydrogen.—The hydrogen used in the final experiments was 
prepared by the electrolytic decomposition of an aqueous solution of 


caustic potash, and consisted on the average of 98°g per cent. of 
actual hydrogen and 11 per cent. of air. A mixture of hydrogen 
and air at 62°6° Fahr., containing 1°g per cent. of water vapour, 
did not explode when it contained 9°4 per cent. or less, or 66°5 per 
cent. or more, of hydrogen. The highest and lowest percentages 
of hydrogen with which explosion was obtained were 9°5 and 
66°3; hence the explosive limits were 9°45 and 66°4 per cent. of 
hydrogen. These values were (like those subsequently given for 
other gases, when not expressly stated otherwise) obtained under 
the already mentioned experimental conditions—i.e., by spark 
ignition of the mixture contained in a burette 19 mm. wide and of 
110 c.c. capacity. Values found by other observers are: 








_Bunte and | Le Chatelier 





Observer. Wagner. | Broockmann. Clowes. | po<kowski. and Boudouard. 
Lower limit... 8'o 7°O | §°o | 9°35 | 10°O 
Upper limit . .  55°0O 75°° 72°0 64°85 | — 











The total want of concordance in the results is to be attributed 
to the different experimental conditions, and perhaps also to the 
more or less high degree of purity of the gas used by the different 
observers. It has already been stated that the author obtained 





different values—i.c., 8-7 and 75°5 per cent.—for the two limits 
when using a 1 litre spherical vessel. 

(2) Carbonic Oxide.—This gas was prepared by heating oxalic 
acid with concentrated sulphuric acid, removing the carbonic acid 
also formed, and washing the gas with solution of caustic potash. 
The gas so prepared consisted of gg‘1 per cent. of carbonic oxide 
and o’g per cent. of unexplodable residue. A mixture ofcarbonic 
oxide and air at 77° Fahr., containing 3:1 per cent. of water 
vapour, did not explode when it contained 16:4 per cent. or less, 
or 75°I per cent. or more, of carbonic oxide. The limits of the 
explosive field were 16°5 and 74°95 per cent. of the gas. Other 
investigators had found the following limits : 














| 
| Bunte and Le Chatelier 
Observer. Wagner. | Clowes. Roskowski. |and Boudouard. 
Lower limit .. . 15°5 | 13 14°2 16 
Upperlimit . . .| 77°5 | 75 74°7 — 














The differences, though considerable, are not so marked as in the 
case of hydrogen. 

(3) .Watery Gas.—For this purpose, the water gas was com: 
pounded of equal volumes of hydrogen and carbonic oxide, and 
actually contained, on the average, 49'2 per cent. of the former 
and 49°8 per cent. of the latter, with 1 percent.ofair. A mixture 
of water gas and air at 65° Fahr., containing 2°1 per cent. of water 
vapour, did not explode when it contained 12°3 per cent. or less, 
or 669 per cent. or more, of water gas. The limits of the explosive 
field were 12°4 and 66°75 per cent. of the gas. 

According to Le Chatelier, a simple relation subsists between 
the lower explosion limits of single gases and of their mixtures, 
expressed by the equation 

n n’ 

N T N’ 
in which n and n’ are the percentages of combustible gas in the 
mixture at the lower limit of explosibility, and N and N’ the cor- 
responding limits of the separate gases. This equation signifies 
that any combustible gas, when in admixture with another, fur- 
nishes that volume of explosive mixture of gas and air which it 
would furnish by itself. But later Le Chatelier and Boudouard 
showed that mixtures of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, in admix- 
ture with air, did not strictly obey thislaw. The deviations from 
it become greater the more nearly the ratio of hydrogen to car- 
bonic oxide approaches the value 1:1, when the equation gives 
values between 1 and 1°04. On applying the equation to the data 


obtained in this research—that is to say, making n + n’ = 124, 
n =n’ = 6:2, N = 9°45, and N’ = 16°5—then 

n n’ 6°2 6°2 

— a —<— ~~ . ——. == I’o Ze 

N * N’ 9°45 19°5 . 


This result supports the observation of Le Chatelier and Bou- 
douard. Thus the lower limit for the water-gas mixture is rather 
higher than would be expected from the limits of the separate 
gases. On applying the equation to the values for the upper limit 
(at which, however, it cannot be expected to apply quite correctly) 
—that is, making n + n’ = 66°8, orn = n' = 33°4, and N = 66'4 
and N’ = 74'95—then 

33°44 _33'4 = orgyo. 

664 ' 7495 
This result shows that the upper limit for the water-gas mixture 
is lower than would be calculated from the limits of the separate 
gases. Thus the explosion field of the water-gas mixture is 
restricted at both limits. 

(4) Marsh Gas.—This gas was made in two ways. The first 
was the usual one of heating fused sodium acetate in an iron 
retort with excess of soda-lime, and purifying the product by 
means of fuming sulphuric acid, feebly glowing cupric oxide, and 
caustic potash. The second was the decomposition of powdered 
aluminium carbide with water. This reaction needed careful con- 
trol; and as small quantities of hydrogen and other impurities 
resulted, the gas was passed over glowing cupric oxide and 
through a solution of caustic potash. This second method of pro- 
duction seemed the most suitable. The gas obtained consisted 
of g9°5 per cent. of marsh gas and 0’5 per cent. of air. 

A mixture of marsh gas and air at 68° Fahr., containing 2°3 per 
cent. of water vapour, did not explode when it contained 6 per 
cent. or less, or 12°9 per cent. or more, of marsh gas. The limits 
of the explosive field were 61 and 12°8 per cent. of the gas. 
Other observers had found the following results :— 
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Observer. Wagner. | Brcockmann. | Clowes. eoenee sae. BA ee cael 

itt 
Lower limit . .| 6°! 5°5 5°70 | 5°85 6°0 
Upper limit 13°4 13'5 13'0 | 13°10 — 
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There is evidently much better concordance of results here than 
in the cases of hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 
(5) Ethylene-—This gas was obtained from alcohol by heating 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and purifying by washing 1n 
turn with sulphuric acid and a solution of caustic potash. It was 
stored over strong brine, and contained on the average 1°4 per 
cent. ofair. A mixture of ethylene and air at 62°6° Fahr., con- 
taining 1°9 per cent. of water vapour, did not explode when 
it contained 4 per cent. or less, or 14'7 per cent. or more, of 
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ethylene. The limits of the explosive field were 4°1 and 14°6 per 
cent. of the gas. Earlier observers had found— 

Observer. Wagner. | Clowes. 
Ltr 6 © «@ © © @ a 3°5 | 4 
wee. # ©. oc © « # < 11°8 | 22 








The upper limit given by Clowes is very high, probably because 
he ignited the mixture by flame from below. Under these con- 
ditions, the author found 20°6 as the upper limit. 

(6) Coal Gas.—The gas used on two different occasions had 
the following percentage compositions :— 





Description of Gas. I, 2. 
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A mixture of such coal gas and air at 581° Fahr., containing 
1°6 per cent. of water vapour, did not explode when it contained 
7°8 per cent. or less, or 19'2 per cent. or more, of coal gas. The 
limits of the explosive field were 7°9 and 1g‘t per cent. of the 
gas. Other observers had found the following results with coal 
gas of other origin :— 
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| | , 

Observer. Wagner. | Broockmann. Clowes. | Roskowsk Re See small 
Lower limit . ., “A: | 4.5 5'0 6°85 81 
Upper limit . . | 18°4 30°0 28'0 22°80 — 








Apart from the results of Clowes and Broockmann, there is fair 
agreement, in view of the variable composition of coal gas. 

If the formula of Le Chatelier, referred to in connection with 
water gas, is extended to apply to a mixture of several gases 
instead of only two, and the heavy hydrocarbons are assumed to 
consist of equal volumes of ethylene and benzene vapour, then, 
taking the mean of the two analyses quoted above, the formula 
will give : 

n n’ n”’ n’”’ ne 
N ba NI + N’ TH + NW 


Thus Le Chatelier’s law is, in its general form, applicable to a 
mixture of a large number of combustible gases and vapours. 

(7) Acetylene.—This gas was made from Bitterfeld calcium 
carbide, and purified by passing it through bromine water and a 
solution of caustic potash. It was stored over strong brine, and 
on analysis was found to contain 1 per cent. of other gas.- A 
mixture of acetylene and air at 62°6° Fahr., containing I°g per 
cent. of water vapour, did not explode when it contained 32 per 
cent. or less, or 52°4 per cent. or more, of acetylene. The limits 
of the explosive field were 3°35 and 52°3 per cent. of the gas. 
Ikarlier observers had found very different values, especially for 
the upper limit. Thus Clowes had found the limits to be 3 and 
82; Le Chatelier, 2°8 and 65; and Pantotovic, 4°8 and 49°4. 
Hence some tests were made to ascertain the effect on the results 
of varying the size of the vessel in which the mixture was ex- 
ploded. They were as follows:— 


In a 109 c.c. Hempel explosion pipette, spark ignition exploded mixtures 
containing 4 to 50 per cent. of acetylene. 

In a cylinder 18 mm. wide, bunsen flame ignition exploded mixtures con- 
taining up to 60 per cent. of acetylene. 

In a cylinder 44 mm. wide, 400 c.c. capacity, bunsen flame ignition, from 
above, exploded mixtures containing up to 60 per cent. of acetylene. 

In a cylinder 100 mm. wide, 1000 c.c. capacity, bunsen flame ignition, 
from above, exploded mixtures containing up to 70 per cent. of acetylene. 

In a cylinder 122 mm. wide, 2500 c.c. capacity, bunsen flame ignition, 
from above, exploded mixtures containing up to 75 per cent. of acetylene. 

In india-rubber balloons, 2090 c.c. capacity, bunsen flame ignition, exploded 
mixtures containing up to 75 per cent. of acetylene. 


Some tests were next made at higher temperatures than the 
ordinary, with the following results :— 

In a cylinder, 44 mm. wide, 400 c.c. capacity, heated in an air bath to 
392» Fahr., bunsen-flame ignition from above exploded mixtures containing 
up to 75 per cent. of acetylene. 

Mixtures passed through a glass tube, 10 mm. in diameter, 
heated to a given temperature, behaved, when ignited by spark, 
as follows :— 


1°007 


A mixture containing 52 per cent. of acetylene (not explosive at ordinary 
temperatures) exploded at 392° Fahr. 

A mixture containing 54 per cent. of acetylene did not explode even at 
750° Fahr, 

A mixture containing 52 per cent. of acetylene, in the presence of copper, 
exploded, without the passage of the spark, at 700° Fahr., doubtless owing 
to the intermediate formation of copper acetylide. 


It is worthy of note that in these tube tests, the explosion did 
not extend beyond the heated portion of the tube. The results 
show, generally, that while the size of the vessel has a very marked 
influence on the upper limit, increase of temperature acts in the 
same direction, but in a less degree. 

(8) Benzene Vapour.—The researches with combustible vapours 
Were made by allowing a measured or weighed quantity of the 
substance to evaporate into a known volume of air sealed over 





mercury. The increase of volume gave directly the quantity of 
vapour added, which could also be calculated from the quantity 
of the substance taken. The mixture of air and vapour so ob- 
tained could be treated as a combustible gas—due regard, how- 
ever, being paid to the high solubility of the vapour in water. 
The volume of vapour present in the samples was also checked 
by analysis. 

The benzene used boiled at 178° to 1813° Fahr. The mixture 
of benzene vapour and air was stored over mercury, with a few 
drops of water in order to ensure its being saturated with water 
vapour. The mixture at 59° Fahr., containing 1°6 per cent. of 
water vapour, did not explode when it contained 2°6 per cent. or 
less, or 6°7 per cent. or more of benzene vapour. The limits of 
the explosive field were 2°65 and 6°5 per cent. of that vapour. 
Le Chatelier and Boudouard found 1°5, and Kubierschky 1°4, as 
the lower explosion limit. It was found on investigation that this 
difference was doubtless due to the difference in size of the con- 
taining vessels used. Mixtures containing only 1°5 per cent. of 
benzene vapour exploded in a litre cylinder 62 mm. in diameter, 
when ignited by a flame from above; but when containing only 
I'3 per cent., they did not explode. A 1°4 per cent. mixture 
exploded, while a 1°2 per cent. one did not, in a glass sphere of 
143 litres capacity. These differences in the lower limit found 
under varying conditions, indicate the effect of the cooling action 
of the walls of the containing vessel. 

(9) Pentane Vapour.—The pentane used, prepared by fractional 
distillation of gasoline, boiled between 983° and 1073° Fahr. The 
mixture of pentane vapour and air, at 50° Fahr., containing 1°2 
per cent. of water vapour, did not explode when it contained 
2°3 per cent. or less, or 5 per cent. or more, of pentane vapour. 
The limits of the explosive field were 2°4 and 4’9 per cent. of the 
vapour. In a litre cylinder, a 1°4 per cent. mixture exploded, 
while a 1°2 per cent. one did not; and in the 143 litre sphere, a 
I'3 per cent. mixture exploded, while a 1 per cent. one did not. 
Le Chatelier and Boudouard give 1°1 per cent. as the lower limit 
of explosion. 

(10) Benzoline Vapour.—The benzoline used was that portion 
of commercial benzoline which distilled over up to 221° Fahr. 
The mixture of benzoline vapour and air, at 51° Fahr., containing 
I°3 per cent. of water vapour, did not explode when it contained 
2°3 per cent. or less, or 5 per cent. or more, of benzoline vapour, 
just as with the pentane mixture. In a litre cylinder, a 1°2 per 
cent. mixture exploded, while a 1 per cent. one did not. 

(11) Ether Vapour,—The mixture of ether vapour from ethylic 
ether and air at 71°6° Fahr., containing 2°6 per cent. of water 
vapour, did not explode when it contained 2°7 per cent. or less, 
or 7°9 per cent. or more, of ether vapour. The limits of the ex- 
plosive field were 2°75 and 7°7 per cent. of the vapour. In a litre 
cylinder, a 1°7 per cent. mixture exploded, while a 1°5 per cent. 
one did not. Le Chatelier and Boudouard give 1’g per cent. as 
the lower limit. 

(12) Alcohol Vapour.—Though alcohol gives an explosive mixture 
of its vapour with air at ordinary temperatures, it is not sufficiently 
volatile for the higher limit to be reached under such conditions ; 
hence the researches on it had to be conducted at higher tem- 
peratures. The alcohol used had a specific gravity of 8088 at 
59° Fahr., corresponding to a proportion of 95°14 per cent. of 
ethyl alcohol contained in it. The tests were actually made by 
saturating air with the vapour at different temperatures, and 
calculating (from Regnault’s figures for the tension of alcohol 
vapour at the temperatures in question) the percentage of vapour 
present in the mixture. It was thus found that a mixture of 
alcohol vapour and air did not explode when it contained 3°97 per 
cent. or less, or 13°7 per cent. or more, of alcohol vapour. The 
limits of the explosive field were 3°95 and 13°65 per cent. of that 
vapour. In a litre cylinder, a 3°6 per cent. mixture did not 
explode, while a 3°8 per cent. one did. Le Chatelier and Bou- 
douard had found 3°07 per cent. for the lower limit. 


SUMMARY. 


The figures found in the experiments made in the Bunte burette 
are tabulated, and thus give Table I., shown by Dr. Bunte in the 
course of his lecture on “ Explosive Gas Mixtures,” given in the 
“ JouRNAL ” for Dec. 24 and 31 last. Table I. was given in full 
on p. 1661, and on the same page is Table II., comprising the 
values deduced from the results recorded in Table I. The next 
table given by the author shows the percentages of air, com- 
bustible gas, and water vapour in the mixtures at the two explosive 
limits ; and then follows a table giving the proportions in the 
mixture of combustible gas and air. The greater part of this 
table was included in Table III. on p. 1662 of the last volume of 
the “ JourNaAL.” The author also gives a diagram, which is sub- 
stantially the same as Diagram I.on page 1661 showing graphically 
the extent and position of the explosion field for each mixture. 

The author remarks that the explosion field, or range of ex- 
plosibility, as determined by him for each mixture, is more re- 
stricted than when the explosion is made in a wider vessel than 
the Bunte burette, owing to the cooling influence of the walls of 
the burette. The results as a whole, however, are not greatly 
affected, and they have a practical as well as a theoretical value. 
In the first place, they afford a criterion of the danger of explo- 
sion; so that steps may be taken to avoidit. They give a basis 
for drawing up sets of precautionary rules for the manipulation 
of gas apparatus, and the application of readily volatile com- 
bustible liquids. . 

The great differences in the extent of the explosion field in the 
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case of different gases are very evident. They are primarily 
dependent on the differences in the volume of oxygen required 
for the complete combustion of the combustible gas or vapour. 
The greater this consumption of oxygen, the greater, generally 
speaking, is the heat produced by the combustion, and con- 
sequently the less is the amount of combustible gas required to 
make the mixture explosive. The quantities of detonating gas in 
the explosive mixtures differ far less than the proportion of com- 
bustible gas present, as will be seen by reference to Table III. 
already mentioned. At the upper limit, the combustion is in- 
complete, except in the cases of hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 

In conclusion, the subjoined table shows the lower explosion 
limits, as determined by the author, when the mixture was con- 
tained in a cylinder 62 mm. (2$ inches) wide, and ignited by flame 
from above. The gases were saturated with aqueous vapour. 


Per Cent. 
SR 260 Sgrigh: Sac cigs (al 46 tig ee ee 8°5 
Water gas a ee ee ae ee 12°3 
Ethylene . ee ee 3°4 
Marsh gas ‘Ce, Vas ee & a as ee a ee 6°3 
8S gO eS fae SO ew ewe 1°6 
Benzene vapour. . . , en ce ke Pee ee I°4 
Pentane vapour. .. . ee te fk oe ee “s 
Benzoline vapour ° e ° . . . . + ° ® ® I‘! 
Alcohol vapour. . .. =. ie ss s 7 


The author proposes to deal exhaustively with the theoretical 
bearing of the results of his present researches in a subsequent 
communication. 


_- — 


COTHIAS CASTINGS FOR GAS-FITTINGS AND 
METER PARTS. 


In the making of gas-fittings, the mechanism of gas-meters, 
and many other things connected with the supply of gas, there 


is a great deal of repetition work, which offers scope for effecting 
economies in production. La Société Anonyme des Alliages 
Cothias (whose London agents are Messrs. Norman and Young, 
36, Camomile Street) claim that they are able, by their series of 
white metal alloys, and by their system of casting, to save gas- 
fittings, meter, and other manufacturers time and labour; and 
thismeansmoney. The fact that two of the largest meter manu- 
facturers of Paris have placed substantial orders with the Com- 
pany for castings, that they number among their English customers 
Metropolitan Gas-Meters, Limited, and that other makers of 
gas-works supplies are looking into the matter of the adoption of 
the Cothias castings is a guarantee that there is truth in 
these claims. Into the composition of these hard white metal 
alloys (which take their name from their discoverer, who is 
a French engineer), zinc enters to a certain extent. Of the 
lightness of the alloys, we can speak; and of their high 
tensile strength and wearing powers we are assured. They 
are cast in metal moulds; and from these they issue in a highly 
finished state—smooth and clean—and quite ready for fitting, so 
that the necessity for perfecting machinery is obviated. Any- 
thing that has hitherto been cast in brass, and afterwards finished 
can be produced in the one operation by this system. All holes 
and threads are cast in the process, angles are clearly defined, 
and there is an unfailing equality in dimensions between the 
pieces. Three parts of a prepayment meter—a platform base, 
a coin tube, and a plunger—have been submitted to our inspec- 
tion, and certainly, so far as finish goes, nothing better could be 
obtained or could be required. The alloys can be polished, 
nickelled, brassed, coppered, silvered, or gilded. At the works 
of the Company at Ivry-Port, near Paris, there are some 150 men 
employed constantly, and more when there is pressure; and this is 
evidence of an extensive use. It is proposed, if the castings have 
a good demand in this country (which we fancy they will have), 
to lay down a foundry here for their production. 


i 








tie. 
_ _— 


Husbanding Coal Resources by Means of Water Gas.—The fol- 
lowing views have been expressed by Dr. Mechner in the course 
of a pamphlet written by him on the coal question: It seems 
possible to lessen the troublesome and expensive transport of 
coal by erecting gas-works at or near the collieries. The gas 
could be led by means of pipes to the places where it is to be 
used. The great expenses necessary in consequence of the 
handling of coal would thus be avoided. Furthermore, by build- 
ing large gas-works at the pit’s mouth, the working could be 
made less expensive by utilizing the surplus heat for driving the 
colliery winding-engines. The necessary system of gas-mains 
from the colliery works to the towns would not entail a large out- 
lay, because, as the water gas does not freeze, the pipes need not 
be placed underground. Furthermore, variations in level of the 
intervening country would not cause trouble, as gas can be dis- 
tributed to places at either a lower or a higher level than the 
works by a very small expenditure of power, as gas engineers 
know quite well. The rate at which the gas passes through the 
pipes could be as high as 70 feet per second. Dr. Mechner 
admits that all these technical advantages have been known for a 
long time, as forty years ago a scheme for supplying water gas 
by pipes from Fiirstenwalde (a place 31 miles distant) to Berlin 
was brought forward. Among the many advantages which would 
follow the use of gas in factories and houses instead of coal is, of 
course, the gain from a hygienic point of view, which would ensue 
from the abatement of the smoke nuisance in towns. 








THE LUCAS HIGH-PRESSURE GAS-LIGHT. 


The following is the substance of a paper, on the “ Lucas 
Light,” read by Herr Ebner, of Berlin, at the last annual meeting 
of the Bavarian Union of Gas and Water Engineers. 


The special form and construction of the lamp give rise to the 
supposition that some physical process must take place in it, 
resulting in the great power of the light of this burner. This is, in 
fact, the case, since the Lucas burner works with a mixture of air 
and gas not previously attained in the burner industry. Even if 
one started with the correct idea, said the author, that a better 
proportioned mixture of gas and air was necessary to obtain a 
stronger light with an incandescent mantle, the results attained 
were far behind the Lucas lamp. The inventor of the latter 
achieved his results solely by a combination of the most simple 
elements. Heattached a very long and wide mixing-tube, almost 
hermetically, to a very long chimney, and thereby attained the 
result which can be observed in the present lamps. 

Since the time of Welsbach’s invention, experts have been 
endeavouring to construct gas-burners, giving high lighting effects ; 
but a number of these proved to be inefficient, and only Greyson 
de Schodt and Denayrouze have, he said, produced anything 
perfect. Even these two have not succeeded in producing in 
their burners a mixture of air and gas nearly approaching an 
explosive mixture, and conducing to a high power of light. The 
inventor of the Lucas light discovered that the flame of a bunsen 
burner has the most intensive effect on a mantle if about six 
parts of air be added to the gas before combustion. ‘The burners 
of Greyson de Schodt and Denayrouze only produce a mixture of 
1:4, reduced when the mantles are put in position to 1:3 or 
1:33. For perfect combustion of the gas, 6 volumes of air are 
required; and in burners other than the Lucas, external air was 
used—that is, air which passed to the flame from outside, and not 
through the mixing-pipe. The result was that the mantle never 
attained the full intensity of light, and a favourable consumption 
of gas could not take place. To obtain high lighting effects, the 
external air must be dispensed with, and such a quantity of air 
must be added to the gas, before combustion, in the mixing-pipe, 
as corresponds to a proportion of 1 : 6 inthe mantle flame. 

These proportions were not attainable, said Herr Ebner, with 
the ordinary gas pressure and the present burners. They consti- 
tute, as is well known, the detonating gas mixture, which, how- 
ever, cannot be used for incandescent lighting without auxiliary 
means. The detonating gas-flame is very short; and the propa- 
gation of the explosion is very rapid. This ratio of admixture 
would not suffice by itself; and it was necessary to make the rate 
of outflow of the gas and air mixture greater than the rate of 
propagation of the explosion. This is accomplished by the great 
draught caused by the lengthened chimney. 

The air required to form the detonating gas mixture amounts— 
with the 18°4 cubic feet of gas which pass out of the Lucas lamp 
per hour—to at least 110 cubic feet. In reality, however (as 
measurements have proved), about 1553 cubic feet of air per hour 
are forced through the mixing-pipe—corresponding to a proportion 
of 1: 84. The Lucas lamp thus, with its high lighting effect and 
economical working, becomes a competitor with the electric arc 
light. Berlin has, as most people are aware, begun by lighting a 
portion of the Friedrichstrasse with the Lucas lamp; and the 
results obtained there have already induced other places to 
follow suit. 


CLEANSING AND PRESERVING BOILERS. 


The cleansing and preservation of boilers is a subject, in view 
of their extensive use in gas and water works, upon which no 


excuse is needed for devoting a little space. Like engineers in 
other walks of the profession, the gas and water engineer has had 
his experience of the loss and inconvenience caused by that 
vexatious nuisance—incrustation. Compositions which have the 
blessed virtue attributed to them of being able to deliver him 
from the oppression of this foe are offered to him; but in many 
cases it is found that the material is not a panacea—it may be 
effective in some instances, but not in all. Water differs so 
materially in its soluble and solid constituents that, so experl- 
ment we are informed proves, it is utterly impossible for one 
given kind of material to produce a uniformly successful or 
universal result. This being so,it is interesting to come across a 
process which has been proved successful in such widely separ- 
ated parts of the globe as Buenos Ayres and this country—in both 
over large railway systems, where waters differing considerably 
in their constituents are constantly in use in the locomotives. 
Particulars of this process were forwarded to us by the Imperial 
Cleansing and Preserving Company, of 29, Maltby Road, Ber- 
mondsey ; and, before noticing it, we made a little inquiry on 
our own behalf. The first proof offered of the efficacy of the 
material in accomplishing what is claimed for it were small slabs 
of thick obdurate scale that had, by the persuasion of the Imperial 
Company’s process, been induced to leave the interior of a loco- 
motive boiler in as clean a way as anything we have yet seen; and 
what can bedone in alocomotive boiler can be effected equally well 
in astationary boiler. Somereports of railway engineers were also 
put into our possession; and we find them full of commendation. 
The material, which is so highly spoken of, is a combination of 





‘ vegetable substances, containing properties which, while it will 
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successfully remove incrustation, will also, we have been assured, 
after cleansing, prevent its further formation, without any dele- 
terious action either on the plates or fittings of the boiler. Men- 
tion of this reminds us that, in one of the reports, the Locomotive 
Superintendent of an Argentine Railway (on which the material 
is extensively employed) gives the information that he has used 
what is called the anti-priming and anti-incrustant composition 
steadily on the railway since 1892, during which period the 
engines have run 20 million miles; and throughout he has not de- 
tected the “slightest sign of damage” as the result of its use. 

The material is made to suit the varying constituents of the 
water most commonly used, or of any special kind, in conjunction 
with any class of boiler or pressure used; and, to this end, the 
makers divide the composition into three classes—(1) “ Disincrus- 
tant; (2) ‘* Anti-incrustant;” and (3) ‘‘ Anti-galvanic.” The first 
preparation, after a few days’ use, not only precipitates the car- 
bonates of lime, but also holds in suspension the sulphates of lime 
which form at a higher temperature, thus leaving the plates free 
of all calcic matter. The second preparation prevents the cohe- 
sion of the calcareous matter set at liberty by neutralizing its 
cementing properties, and precipitates it to the bottom of the 
boiler in molecules, from whence it can be washed out at the first 
opportunity. The action of the third material is to neutralize the 
effect of the galvanic currents which are so often found in certain 
classes of boilers and condensers where copper and iron are 
brought incontact. The material can be introduced with the feed 
water or through the safety-valve holes, or any other convenient 
opening, dissolving the powder first in a bucket of water. 

Of course, it depends upon the size of the stationary boilers how 
much of the material is required to accomplish its purpose; but 
from four to six 2-lb. tins will, we are told, suffice in most cases, 
and each tin costs about 3s. It will be seen by this that a great 
saving can be effected by this method in comparison with hand 
labour. The proof is to be found in its trial, and so we cannot 
retrain from repeating an offer made at the time we were inquir- 
ing into this material, that the Company would be pleased to for- 
ward to interested readers a few tins for experimeut. Abundant 
justification for what we have said here is found in the reports 
previously referred to. One engineer asserts that, by using the 
material, his boilers are maintained in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion; and the consumption of fuel has in consequence been some- 
what reduced. Another report gives the details of an interesting 
test of a badly affected boiler on one of our leading railways; and 
this test is convincing. 


_ — 


A SELF-ACTING COMBINED GENERATOR AND 
GAS-ENGINE PLANT. 


Herr H. Neumann, of Cologne-Deutz, has lately written an 
interesting paper on a ‘“*New Method of Making Producer Gas 
for Motor Purposes.” The following is an abstract translation 
of his communication, which has been published in a recent 
number of * Der Gastechniker.” 

It is generally known that producer gas for motor purposes 
is made in Dowson or generator-gas plants by blowing a mixture 
of steam and air underneath the grate of a furnace filled with 
incandescent anthracite or coke. The gas, after purification and 
cooling, is passed into a small holder, and thence to the motor. 
As the working of a gas-motor with producer gas is effected 
without waste in the consumption of fuel, these plants enter very 
successfully into competition with large steam-engine installations. 
The working results of two electrical plants—one using producer 
gas and the other steam, and both engines being nearly of the 
same size, and indicating 1oo-horse power—showed that by 
employing generator gas 1 lb. of fuel produced about 0*3-0°4 
kilowatt per hour; while working with steam only generated 
about o1-o'2 kilowatt per hour. The considerable cost of the 
gas plants, however, the continuous attention required, and the 
amount of space needed for the boiler and gasholder, prevented 
their being adopted for small power installations. 

But all these obstacles have been removed by the so-called 
“ suction generator-gas plant.”” The motor itself sucksa mixture 
of steam and air into the generator, to produce the gas; the 
required steam being obtained from an evaporator in the cover 
of the generator. The steam has a cooling action on the grate, 
and gives the gas a higher heating power. Besides the producer, 
only asmall purifier—connected to the motor—is necessary to com- 
plete the plant. Itistherefore exceedingly simple. The generator 
need not be filled more than twice a day ; and, moreover, the 
grate can be safely cleaned during the working of the plant. 

While in small steam installations, the efficient or brake-horse 
power per hour requires at least 7 lbs. of coal, and sometimes 
€ven more, in a good Otto-motor working with suction generator- 
gas, 1-horse power is obtained from 1°2 !bs. of anthracite per 
hour. Every particle of coal which goes into the generator is 
turned into gas ; and no fuel is wasted, as is the case when there 
Is a smoking chimney. 

Comparing the electro motor, coal-gas motor, and suction 
senerator-gas motor with regard to their consumption of fuel— 
assuming 23d. as the price for current per kilowatt hour, 2s. 1od. 
as the price of coal gas per 1000 cubic feet, and /1 ros. per ton as 
the price of anthracite—the effective horse power per hour will 
cost about 2$d. in the electro motor, 3d. in the coal-gas motor, 
and id. in the suction generator-gas motor. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Purifier Valves.—Milbourne, R. J., of Wellington, Salop. No. 
11,355; June 3, Igor. 
The object of this invention is ‘‘ to provide gas-purifiers with a val- 
vular arrangement which can be operated to enable any tier or tiers 
of purifying material to be bye-passed.’’ 
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Fig. 1 is a vertical section show- 
ing thearrangement as worked from 
the side. Fig. 2 is an elevation of 
part of the side plate of a purifier 
where the valvular arrangement is 
applied. Fig. 3 is a plan of the 
valvular arrangement with the hood 
removed. Fig. 4 is an elevation of 
the valve, from inside the purifier. 
Fig. 5 is an elevation and plan ofa 
modification adapted to be worked 
from underneath the purifier. 

In figs. 1 to 4, the valve-box A is 
attached to the side (or side and 
bottom) of the purifier, which is 
shown as splayed out at A2 to give 
free passage for the gas. The front 
of the valve-box has in it an open- 
ing surrounded by a valve-seating 
against which a disc-valve Bcan be 
closed. The opening communicates 
with the lower division C of the 
purifier, while the valve-box at the 
top At opens into the division C2 
above ; the opening being shielded 
above by a hood to protect it from 
the purifying material. The disc- 
valve B can be operated by a 
spindle passing through a stuffing- 
box and screwed at its end, and working in a screw-nut in a bridge- 
piece D. F are guides for the valve. 

When the purifier is normally at work, the valve is closed (as shown), 
and the gas passes up through the purifying material on the tray E; 
but when the material becomes fouled, the valve is opened, and the gas 
passes through the casing A, and by the opening Ar!, to beneath the 
tray E2 of purifying material above. ; 

When the valve is arranged to be operated from beneath the purifier, 
the casing A is in the form of a short pipe open top and bottom, and 
with the valve seating around its lower opening—being mounted upon 
supports provided with the guides F for the valve. 
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C. H., of Mastricht, and 


Manufacture of Water Gas.—\kramers, J. 
No. 2750; Feb. 8, 


Harts, J. G., of Dongen, bie Breda, Holland. 
IgOl. 

This invention relates to water-gas generators (in pairs), arranged 
side by side, and each communicating with a regenerator, preferably 
placed behind and above the generator. The two regenerators open 
at the top into a common chamber, above which is an economizer ; 
communication between the chamber and the economizer being 
controlled by a valve. Air for supplying the generators is blown 
through the economizer, where it is heated by passing around a number 
of tubes conveying the waste gases to the atmosphere. The main pipe 
conducting this air has fovr branches—two supplying air to each gene- 
rator, one above the fuel and the other below it. Suitable valves con- 
trol these four branches. Steam-pipes enter the generators below the 
fire-bars, and pipes are provided, controlled by suitable valves, for 
conducting the water gas from the same place. On each generator is 
a charging hopper for fuel. 
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The apparatus works as follows: After the hot blow, both generators 
being in use with the valve A and all the air-valves open, the surface 
of the fuel in one generator (say 1) is covered with coal from the hopper 
The valve A and the air-valves are now closed, and the steam cock B 
is opened ; steam being admitted under the fire-bars. The steam is 
thus decomposed and water gas is produced, which, when it arrives at 
the freshly-added layer of coal, has a temperature high enough to 
gasify the coal partly ; so that a mixture of water gas with heavy and 
light hydrocarbonsis the result, This mixture passes through the regene- 
rators 3 and 4, and downwards through the red-hot fuel in generator 2, 
Here the hydrocarbons are converted into hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide, and a part of the ammonia is decomposed into nitrogen and 
hydrogen. ‘The water gas leaves the generator 2 through the valve C, 
and passes to the purifiers. When the temperature in the generators 
and regenerators has fallen too low, the steam-cock B and the valve C 
are closed, while the other valves are opened, and a hot-blow follows. 

During the gas-making period, the blast remains in action, so that a 
certain pressure is maintained in the air-supply pipes which is about 
equal to that in the gas-mains, and is observed by means of a mano- 
meter. The object of this is that water gas shall not leak through the 
valves and form an explosive mixture with the air. 

The height of the column of fuel in the apparatus is not great, so 
that any kind of fuel may be used—such as coke, hard coal, brown 
coal, or refuse containing carbon; and combustion to carbon dioxide 
is possible without great speed of air-blast. The dimensions of the 
generators may be small, so that the quantity of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide left in the apparatus when the change is made from the hot- 
blow to gas making, is proportionately small, and the water gas is 
only a little contaminated by these gases. 

The apparatus is also applicable for the manufacture of semi-water 
gas—a mixture of nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide, for heat- 
ing purposes and for power. The hot-blow and the regenerators 3 and 
4 are in this case omitted; and during the gas making a mixture of 
steam and air, instead of steam alone, is blown into the generator 
in use. The gas produced flows downwards through the column of 
red-hot fuel in the second generator, and is then passed successively 
through an economizer and a preliminary air-heater, finally arriving 
at the purifiers in a properly cooled condition. In the economizer, 
the mixture of steam ard air is heated before it is admitted to the 
generator ; while the air drawn in by the steam-injector is heated in 
the preliminary heater before it comes in contact with the steam— 
the heating being on the counter current principle. 


Gas-Burners.—Durban, W. L., of South Tottenham. No. 5892; 
March 20, 1go!. 

This burner consists of a mixing and heating chamber (for the gas 
and air) more or less in the form of an inverted truncated cone, provided 
inside, if desired, with a radiator for the heat, consisting of a helical or 
other coil of wire, or of a number of vertical 
rods, strips, or the like. Thechamber (made 
of some good heat-conducting metal) has, at 
the lower part, an aperture for the inlet of 
air, fitted with a sleeve mounted in such 
manner as to permit of the hole to the mixing- 
chamber being closed more or less. The 
sleeve is provided with a handle to permit 
of motion being communicated to it. The 
amount of gas passing is regulated by a valve 
I in the mixing-chamber—preferably made 
in the form of a needle-valve, as shown. The 
needle is provided with a seating on a level 
with the air-supply hole; end the valve is 
made with a stem and handle projecting 
through a slot in the heating-chamber, covered 
with a curved washer or plate so as to prevent 
the escape of the gas and air mixture. In 
order to fix the valve F in position, the handle 
is screwed up or down, or there is a rack on 
the stem of the valve, which is suitably 
guided inside the mixing-chamber, and a 

‘ shaft or spindle is mounted in bearings in t he 
mixing-chamber, and projecting outside of it, with a handle outside, 
and having a pinion fixed on the shaft in the chamber, which gears 
with the rack on the valve-stem. 

The burner proper ccnsists of wire gauze across the top of the mixing 

















chamber ; or (as shown) a number of pieces of flat metal ribbon are 
b2nt in between the walls of the mixing-chamber and concentric rings 
as shown, which ribbon and rings serve to convey heat from the flame 
to the interior of the mixing and heating chamber. 


Incandescent Lamps and Burners.—Smith, T. B., of Handsworth. 
No. 11,787; June 8, Igor. 

This invention has reference more particularly to the construction 
and arrangement of incandescent gas-burner fittings, where it is de- 
sired that the burner shall occupy comparatively short vertical space, 
‘* so as to allow the whole of the fittings to be enclosed in the glass 
shade, in order that it may resemble the usual electrical fittings; ’’ also 
improved means whereby the intensity of the flow of mixed gas and 
air to the burner may be regulated. 
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Fig. 1 shows the fitting having an adjustable ‘‘ force regulater "’ 
adapted to suit a suspended glass shade. Fig. 2 is a large sectional 
view of the means for adjustably regulating the force of gas and air to 
the burner. Fig. 3 shows the invention in combination with a hori- 
zon al arm. 

It is found, says the patentee, that where the burner is placed at 
such a lower level to that of the bunsen portion as, or approximating 
to, the relative positions shown, there is great difficulty (except under 
unusual pressures) to get sufficient pressure to mix the gas and air 
together, and carry them to the burner. Toovercome this, in the pipe 
leading to the burner is placed an intensifier, whose fore end is beyond 
the air-inlets. This intensifier is constructed as follows: A central 
fixed rod A is secured at its rear end by being soldered to the socket, 
or by its end being formed into a circle and held by screw pressure 
between the socket and the fitting. The forward end of the rod is 
conical, to agree with the end of the tube B, which latter is adjustably 
screwed into the socket. Hence, when the tube B is screwed out- 
wards, so as to enlarge the space for the outflow of gas, the pressure 
or force of flow is reduced ; while, on the other hand, the force is 1n- 
creased as the tube is screwed inwards until it is nearly or wholly 


‘closed. By this means, with a given pressure on the main, the tube 


may be adjusted so as to give the proper force to suit the burner ; and 
it there remains a fixture by reason of its being then protected by the 
outer pipe. Hence, if the fitting be attached to any main whose pres- 
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sure is equal to, or in excess of, the pressure of the main on which it 
was first adjusted, the proper force at the burner will be sustained. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2" Ngati J., and Gopwin, A. H., ‘‘ Condenser-washer.’’ 
‘eb. 26. 

4915.—DrRakeE, B. M., Gornam, J. M., and CLerk, D., ‘‘ Purifying 
the exhaust gases from internal combustion engines.’’ Feb. 26. 

4918.—DaniELs, J.S. & F. L., ‘‘ Purifying gas obtained from gas- 
producers.’’ Feb. 26. 

4964.—RatciirF, F. W., Pearson, J. H., Morris, W., and Toy, 
H. B., ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ Feb. 27. 

4974.—WHITELow, E, T., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-lamps.” Feb, 27. 

5052.—Ho ct, A. & E., ‘‘ Gas-retorts.” Feb. 28. 

5053.—HiI cts, H. G., ‘‘ Gas producing plant.’’ Feb. 28. 

5120.—ME vuultsH, A. G., ‘‘ Gas and oil engines.’’ Feb. 28. 

5123.—ABRAHAM,A., ‘‘ Incandescent burners and mantles.’’ Feb. 28. 

5187.—STILL, C., ‘‘ Oven for making coke, with recovery of bye- 
products.” March 1. | 

5188.—THE ACME SUNLIGHT Gas SyNDICATE, Ltp., and Baum- 
GARTEN, H., ‘‘ Acetylene gas-generators.’’ March r. 

5201.—ScoTt-SNELL, C., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-lamps.”” March 1. 

5221.—Porter, W. G., ‘‘Intensifying apparatus for use in gas 
lighting.” March r. 

5237.—TRANFIELD, G. H., ‘‘ Heating and cooking stoves.’’ March 3. 

5280.—Coppin, T., ‘‘ Motive fluid engines.’? March 3. 

5297.—MEeErrts, V., ‘‘ Gas-meters.’’ March 3. 

5371.—Gopwin, A. H., DouGatt, J., and KEI, F. A., ‘‘ Extraction 
of the cyanogen group contained in the spent or waste gases given off 
in the saturator in the process of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia.”’ 
March 4. 


5373 —Gippons, W. P. & G. B. A., ‘ Elevator ani conveyor 
chains.’’ March 4. 

5422.—-WILTon, T., ‘‘ Apparatus for raising and forcing liquids.’’ 
March 4. 

5424.—GILGAN, P., ‘‘ Acetylene gas generators.’’ March 4. 

5440.—SCHOFIELD, A., ‘‘ Ury gas-meters.’’ March 5. 


5485.—GILGAN, P., and Browne, F., ‘‘ Alarm-device for coin-freed 
gas-meters.’’ March 5. 

5493-—KkraFFT, V., ‘‘ Air or gas compressors.’’ March 5. 

5540.—HuLpBERT, A. E., ‘‘ Retort-lids.’’ March 6. : 

5587.—WILson, W.G., and WiLson and PILcHER, LtD., ‘‘ Explosion 
engines.’’ March 6. 

5719.—RoveEt, T., ‘‘ Cooker.’’ March 7. 

5720.—SimPson, W. S., ‘‘ Gas or oil engines.’’ March 7. 

5791.—THompson, W. P,, ‘‘ Gas-burners.’’ A communication from 
Lorenz and Co. March 8. 

5798.—ScotTt, A. F., 


‘‘Gas and other fluid-pressure engines.’’ 
March 8. 
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Incandescent Mantle Companies.—The Plaissetty Mantle Syndi- 
cate was registered a few days ago, with a capital of £10,000, in £1 
shares, to acquire from J. De L. Cohen and W. K. L. Dickson an 
option granted to them by A. M. Plaissetty and E. Sepulchre for im- 
provements in the manufacture of incandescent filaments and mantles 
for the United Kingdom and Colonies of Great Britain (excepting 
Canada). There will be no initial public issue. The Guaranty Incan- 
descent Mantle Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital 
of £5000, in £1 shares (1500 deferred), to acquire the goodwill of the 
business of manufacturers, importers, and dealers in gas-mantles, as 
carried on by J. Stein and E. Schiiltz as the Guaranty Incandescent 
Mantle Company ; to develop and extend the same; and to carry on 
business as manufacturers of, and dealers in, all kinds of machinery, 
apparatus, and appliances adapted for the use or consumption of gas, 
and gas engineering generally. There will be no initial public issue. 


Harrogate and the Knaresborough Water-Works.—At the last 
monthly meeting of the Harrogate Town Council, Alderman Fortune 
reported upon the negotiations which have been in progress between 
the Corporation and the Knaresborough District Council with regard 
to the acquisition of the Knaresborough Water-Works. He said they 
had interviewed the Knaresborough Council and arranged the terms, 
which would be embodied in an agreement which they would ask Par- 
liament to sanction. The Corporation would take over the works as a 
going concern, and also the debt of the Council upon them ; but the 
Corporation did net claim the mill close to the River Nidd or the 
filter-beds attached, or an adjacent field. They would take the water- 
tower and cottage, and the yard attached, and would supply Knares- 
borough with water at an exactly similar rate to that in force at 
Harrogate. In reply to a question, Aldeman Fortune said he could 
guarantee plenty of water, even if the coming summer was as dry as 
the past had been. The Mayor (Alderman Simpson) remarked that it 
was a fair and equitable arrangement, and would benefit both towns. 


Final Meeting of the Over and Winsford Gas Company.—The 
undertaking of the above-named Company having been transferred to 
the Winsford District Council, the final meeting of the Company was 
held on Monday last week, for the purpose of making the second 
division of the purchase-money, the amount of which was fixed by Mr. 
Thomas Newbigging, the Arbitrator, at £15,682. The first division took 
place a short time ago, when each {1 share brought the holder in 30s. 
It was decided to pay another ris. 1d. per share; making £2 1s. 1d. in 
all. There was a small balance, which was divided equally between 
the Directors, the Manager (Mr. F. Sidwell), and the workmen. The 
——— S capital was £8700; and the average dividend of late years 
“ws been 8 per cent. Since the Local Authority came into possession, 
the price of gas has been reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, making it 
- 1d. net; and for cooking purposes, the charge is 3s. 8d. The Council 
lave also fixed more than 50 cookers, in addition to numerous stoves 
and grillers. The services of Mr. Sidwell, who was with the Com- 
pany for fourteen years, and proved a very efficient Manager, have 

cen retained by the Council. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. | 
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Inclined v. Horizontal Retorts. 


S1r,—In reply to Mr. Alexander Wilson’s letter in your issue of the 
4th inst., I should like to point out that he seems to have lost sight of 
the fact that 87 per cent. more retorts are required to carbonize the 
same quantity of coal as the 46 settings of inclines with 414 retorts. 
This fact explains most of the differences in the number of firemen, 
cokemen, &c., with horizontals. 

There are 87 per cent. more generators to attend to; and although 
the quantity of coke to be handled is identical in both cases, there is a 
proportionately larger number of barrows to be shifted and wheeled 
away. Mr. Wilson's installation must be very favourably circum- 
stanced to be able to work with so few men. The retorts must be 
higher ; the heats are probably lower; and the coal—probably Scotch 
shale—must give a coke which does not cake, and cannot have the 
slightest tendency to form thick tar. 

Of course, if the pipes do not require regular auguring, the necessity 
for pipe-jumpers falls away ; but that is not our experience on the 
Continent. Employing exactly the same description of coals, with 
horizontals and inclines—chiefly Durham coals, such as are used on 
most English gas-works, and working with the same heats, and charging 
every 4 hrs. 48 mins.—it has been found that the ascension-pipes on 
the horizontal system require great attention, whereas those of the 
inclined retorts hardly get stopped up at all; and this undoubted fact 
can certainly be put to the credit of the inclines. The arrangement 
and size of ascension-pipes is exactly the same in both cases. There- 
fore, the number of all these being 87 percent. more, so it is withevery 
other detail of work : 414 retorts x 5 = 2070 charges have to be made 
with inclines, and 774 x 5 = 3870 charges with horizontals. 

Admitting, therefore, Mr. Wilson’s figures as regards the machine 
hands and helpers necessary, but keeping our number of pipe-jumpers, 
lidmen, &c., and keepiny also the item for the hot-coke conveyor, for 
purposes of comparison, the number of men required would be 109 
for horizontals, as against 78 for inclines in 24 hours; or a cost of 
10°45d. per ton as against 856d. Therefore the number of men re- 
quired under the most favourable circumstances, and with hot-coke 
conveyors, is 40 per cent. more for horizonta!s and stoking machinery, 
and the cost about 2d. per ton more. 

Mr. Wilson gives eight pipemen only as necessary. This is only 
four men per shift for 774 retorts. All other men are so carefully cal- 
culated that they have not a moment to spare to lift a hand for any- 
thing else ; and, in case of a breakdown (say) only for a few hours or 
in the night, where would the reserve men come from? With inclines, 
there is nothing to get out of order; neither is the number of men in 
comparison to the number of retorts so few as is the case with stoking 
machinery. Therefore not only is the inclined system the cheapest, 
but also the safest and most reliable. 

With regard to the remarks made by Mr. Lewis at the meeting of 
the Midland Association, as to my statement of comparisons not going 
far enough, I must differ from him in that respect, as I think that any 
figures required, not only as regards labour, but also as regards the 
yield of gas and the capital expenditure required for the two kinds of 
settings, and for the two sizes of retort-house for the same, can be cal- 
culated from the table. With regard to the coke fuel, it is, in the case 
of the Hasse-Didier generators, 14 per cent. by weight of the coal car- 
bonized, and with the generators for the inclined settings 12 per cent. 
The quantity of coal carbonized with the machine stoking in 24 hours— 
0°74 ton—can always be considered a fair amount for the size of retort, 
and compares very favourably with the amount generally charged in 
English gas-works—as, for instance, at the East Greenwich works, 
where (according to the figures given by Mr. Tysoe in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’) the quantity charged is 0°65 ton in 24 hours. 

All the five different systems are worked under precisely the same 
conditions as to coals, heats, and make of gas per ton, &c. ; and in my 
opinion, it is much more reliable to calculate the cost per ton of coal 
carbonized or per 1000 cubic feet of gas produced, and not per rooo cubic 
feet sold, the percentage of which on the gas produced may be a vary- 
ing quantity, according to local circumstances—such as leakage, used 
on works, &c., &c. - ; 

Berlin, March 13, 1902. =. Deory. 
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New Comparisons in Favour of Coal Gas. 


Sir,—In an article published in your issue of the 11th inst., Mr 
T. E. Pye has made reference to an article written by me, and pub- 
lished by several of the technical journals, entitled ‘‘ The Healthiness 
of Gas Lighting.’’ I am quite in accord with the views so clearly 
expressed by Mr. Pye. It is, however, only right to point out that a 
single sentence culled out of an article does not convey the essence of 
the subject dealt with. It is hardly fair to the subject that a single 
sentence alone should be criticized. 

Unfortunately, the very, title of the article referred to acted as a red 
rag toa bull upon electrical experts, although I endeavoured to make 
it clear that I was not depreciating electric lighting. There cannot be 
any gainsaying that sulphur is used as a disinfectant; although for 
such purposes the quantity has to be large. One point I wished to 
make clear was that the infinitesimal quantity of sulphur present (of 
course, as sulphurous acid) in the atmosphere, was not injurious to 
health, but possibly otherwise. It is all very well to claim that any 
alleviating or remedial effects derived from a visit to a gas-works, or, as 
roughly suggested, by ‘‘ tunnel air,’’ are due to the ‘‘ carbolic acid ’’ 
and to the ‘‘tarry vapours.’’ This is difficult to determine. The 
vapours from carbolic acid and cresoline referred to are, in my judg- 
ment, totally different from the conditions obtained at gas-works. 

My article, as a whole, was intended to convey that gas lighting was 
not detrimental to health, but rather to the contrary; the reason 
being (as corroborated by Mr. Pye) that ventilation was ensured. The 
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heated air ascending carried with it disease germs through the venti- 
lators, when provided ; and the gas-flame sterilized any disease germs 
present in the air. 

Mr. Pye points out the enormous purifying power a gas-flame exerts 
in a crowded hall, especially with reference to disease germs. He 
continues his article by making comparisons between gas and electric 
lighting ; but my argument confined itself to illustrating the healthiness 
of gas lighting. This subject is one to which you have many times 
called attention in your columns, and is becoming better understood. 


Huddersfield, March 14, 1902. EpwarpD A. HARMAN. 


_ — “a 
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Electric Furnaces and Carbide of Calcium. 


Sir,—In the article on ‘‘ Electric Furnaces Present and Future ’’ 
which appears in this week’s ‘‘ JourNAL,’’ dealing with Mr. Bertram 
3lount’s paper on ‘‘ Electric Furnaces ’’ read on the 4th inst. at the 
Owens College, Manchester, before the local section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, you quote Mr. Blount’s views as to the 
application of the electric furnace to the production of carbide of 
calcium, in which he refers to a decision recently given in the Law 
Courts by Mr. Justice Buckley. Possibly many will agree with me 
that, as Mr. Blount was one of the expert witnesses retained by the 
defendants—the United Alkali Company, Limited—it would have been 
better had he, under the circumstances, refrained from giving his views 
on the patent question in a paper on a purely scientific subject. 

I was very courteously invited by the Hon. Secretary, on behalf of 
the Institution Committee, to attend the meeting in Manchester ; and 
he sent me an advance copy of Mr. Blount’s paper. I informed him 
that I felt compelled to decline the invitation, as there were so many 
points on which I totally differed from Mr. Blount ; and pending my 
Company's appeal against Mr. Justice Buckley’s decision, I preferred 
not to raise controversy on matters affecting the patent situation. 

Apart from patents, I may be permitted to say that, though there 
may be some independent writers on acetylene and carbide who give 
credit to Moissan for showing the world how to industrially prepare 
calcium carbide in the electric furnace, those who are acquainted with 
the factsin this country, on the Continent, and in the United States— 
and they are many—give the entire credit to Willson. In saying this, 
there is no desire on my part to appear to detract from the value of 
M. Mcissan’s wonderful research work with the electric furnace, which 
must always command the highest admiration. 

F. G. WortH, Managing Director, 
Acetylene Illuminating Company, Limited. 
3, Victoria Street, S.W., March 13, 1902. 
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Local Exhibitions and Interviewing. 


Sir,—In looking through your issue of Feb. 18, I have just come 
across a short paragraph under the above heading. 

I do not know that I altogether agree with the writer’s views on the 
subject of exhibitions, because I think he missed the point that a good 
many people go to gas exhibitions not alone to see the stoves which 
are being advertised, but with the idea of picking up some wrinkles in 
cooking. Of course, I do not recommend a continued series of exhibi- 
tions, but a good exhibition now and again. 

It has also over and over again come to my notice that people who 
have attended gas exhibitions, and have really grasped the teachings of 
the lecturer as to the proper method of using the stove, have proved to 
be far and away the most satisfactory customers afterwards. The un- 
satisfactory people are those who get a stove in, but do not know how 
to use it, and then blame the stove for the failure which comes about 
through their own ignorance. 

_ Unquestionably, however, the best method of getting new consumers 
is house-to-house canvassing, the result of which, if the work is pro- 
perly done, is simply astonishing. 

This district contains about gooo inhabitants; and whereas we had 
on Dec. 31, 1899, 109 cookers on hire, at the end of the following year, 
1900, we had 243, and at the end of r1gor, 481. 

Outside our own efforts, we owe this result mainly to the good work 
of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, and in a 
lesser degree to that of the Cannon Iron Foundries, Limited. 

For canvassing purposes, I believe a lady canvagser more successful 
than men—at least that is my experience. . 

Glastonbury, March 11, 1902. 





JOHN BisHop. 








_ Reductions in Price.—At the recent meeting of the Ackworth, 
Featherstone, Purston, and Sharlston Gas Company, it was stated 
that, as from April 1 next, the price of gas will be reduced from 4s. 3d. 
to 4S. per 1000 cubic feet. On the 31st inst., the price of gas at 
Windsor will be reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Gas v. Electricity at Wrexham.—Notwithstanding the competition 
of the electric light in the borough, the consumption of gas in Wrexham 
still continues to increase. It was stated in the report submitted at 
last week’s meeting of the Gas Company that the amount of gas sold 
last year was 6 per cent. more than in1goo. In addition to this growth 
in the consumption, the unaccounted-for gas has been reduced from 11 
per cent. in 1899 to 5 per cent. last year. 

_ Extensions at Dorking.—The Dorking Gas Company resolved, at 
their meeting last week, to raise further capital, for the purpose of 
erecting larger purifying plant and an additional gasholder, at an 
estimated cost of £10,000. This is the second portion of the scheme 
for raising the producing power of the Company’s works to 500,000 
cubic feet a day ; the present maximum delivery being 250,000 feet, 
with a storage capacity of only 100,000 feet. 


Canterbury Gas and Water Supply.—The past year has been a good 
ore for the Canterbury Gas and Water Company. During the twelve 
mnths, the sale of gas has increased by rather more than 4 per cent. ; 
and the question of extending and improving the carbonizing plant is 
now receiving attention—the Manager (Mr. H. C. Page) being engaged 
in preparing plans for this purpose. As regards the water-works, the 
number of consumers steadily increases ; and it has been deemed de- 
sirable to sink another well and bore-hole, 











PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Business sharpened up wonderfully in the Committee rooms during 
last week. More Committees sat, and more Bills were sent to their 
final stages in the first House, or had their brief life effectually ended. 


Gas and Water Bills were prominent in the lists, and so were gas and 
water men in the rooms and lobbies. After along and fairly stiff fight, 
the Commercial Gas Bill was withdrawn from the judgment of Mr. 
Wason’s Committee by an agreement with the London County Council, 
which agreement robbed the promoters of part of the advantages they 
sought by the measure. The South Metropolitan Gas bill got into 
full swing ; and earlier in the week the opposition of the Reading Cor- 
poration to the Gas Company’s Bill was cleared away. Following the 
South Metropolitan Bill will come the measure promoted by the West 
Ham Gas Company. The features of the latter are similar to those of 
the Commercial Bill ; so that the Committee will have no difficulty in 
grasping the intentions of the promoters. Several Water Bills have 
been passed forward; but not that of the Devonport Water Company, 
whose property is to be handed over to the Corporation. The water 
scheme of the Wolverhampton Corporation has been subjected to a 
fierce onslaught ; but what the outcome will be cannot be stated at the 
time of going to press. In the case of Gas Bills, applications for new 
capital have so far been cut down, compulsorily or by arrangement, 
with a very free hand ; and in Water Bills, there has been a noticeable 
liberality shown to petitioners where compensation water is concerned. 
After the work in progress is over, the outlook is dull. Of the Gas 
and Water Bills disposed of in Committee up to the present, there is, 
we think, only one which is likely to be challenged in the second House, 
and that is the Broadstairs Gas Bill. 
Commercial Of the Bills ry — been gary som this 
Gas Bill. session, the second in or er in point of interest 
is that of the Commercial Gas Company, which 
was before Mr. Eugene Wason’s Committee from Wednesday to about 
noon on Friday. It would have ranked first, had not the South Met- 
ropolitan Gas Bill appeared on the parliamentary stage with its original 
proposals, the boldness of which have fixed upon the measure the eyes 
of the Metropolitan gas world—and others. The Commercial Dill 
was drawn upon the lines of the precedents created by the recent legis- 
lation of the South Metropolitan Company. This calls to memory the 
fact that it is not so very long since that the late Chairman of the 
Commercial undertaking (Mr. J. Blackett Gill) told the shareholders 
that the Company would not enter the portals of Parliament until they 
were compelled. But Mr. Gill has since passed away, a new Chair- 
man (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) has taken his place, and Mr. Livesey 
has joined the Board. The late Chairman was ever an admirer of 
Mr. Livesey’s policy ; but he was not so fervid over it that he de- 
sired to submit the Company to Parliament before occasion required. 
Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. H. E. Jones, the Company’s Engineer, were 
rather more enthusiastic ; and they were with Mr. Livesey in seeing that 
in the long run more was to be gained than lost by bringing themselves 
as early as possible, and to such an extent as their circumstances 
would permit, into line with the recommendations of Sir James Rankin’s 
Committee, and remodelling their affairs upon the most approved 
pattern. The Bill contained several proposals; but omitting from 
notice here those which are purely administrative, and have no particular 
outside interest, they may be classified under five heads: Conversion 
of capital, the lowering of the illuminating power, the reduction of the 
standard price, the prescription of the burner for gas testing, and 
power to raise additional capital. At the present time, the Company 
have £550,000 of ro per cent. capital stock; £280,000 (including 
£28,125 unissued) of 7 per cent. capital stock ; and £300,000 (including 
£46,713 unissued) of 44 per cent. debenture stock. The Bill provides 
for the conversion of the 10 per cent. capital to £1,375,000 of 4 per 
cent. stock ; the 7 per cent. capital (with that unissued) to £560,000 ; 
and the 44 per cent. debenture stock (with that unissued) to £449,999 Ios. 
of 3 per cent. stock—the first two classes of stock being subject to in- 
creases and reductions of dividend under the sliding-scale. As to the 
lowering of the illuminating power, the promoters asked authority to 
bring it down, in the first instance, from 16 to 15 candles, and ullti- 
mately to 14 candles; and concurrently with such reduction to lower 
the standard price from 3s. 9d. for 16-candle gas to 3s. 5d. for the 
15-candle gas, and to 3s. 4d. for the 14-candle gas—increases or 
decreases of 1d. in the price of gas above or below the standard figures 
reducing or raising the dividend, in any half year by 1s. 4d. on the 
4 per cent. stock and 1s. 8d. on the 34 per cent. stock. Regarding 
the testing of the gas—and this has been a sore point with the London 
County Council—clause 13 provided that the burner to be employed 
for testing should be Sugg’s London argand, and in making the tests 
that it should be so used that the gas should be burnt at such a rate as 
would give a light equal to 16 candles, and, when the illuminating 
power is 14 candles, that the burner should be used with the chimney 
prescribed by the Gas Referees for 14-candle gas. Provision is made 
for supplying to, and fixing free, for consumers, as in the South Metro- 
politan case, burners suitable tor the 14-candle gas, on making the 
change to the lower quality. The further capital asked for was £ 375,090 
of 4 per cent. stock and one-third borrowing powers—together # 500,009. 


The proceedings on the Bill were a!most life- 

The Case for the less ; there vet ad only one opponent—the Lon- 
Company. 7 

don County Council; and they were there in 
the exercise of their liberty to oppose everybody and everything as 
occasion presents. They had not been asked by the Locai Authorities 
more immediately concerned to represent them, nor had those Local 
Authorities taken any steps to be directly represented, The case for 
the Bill was stated by Mr. Balfour Browne; and the witnesses were 
Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Jones, Mr. Livesey, Sir Frederick Bramwell, and 
Mr. W.H. Y. Webber. This was Mr. Bradshaw's first appearance for 
his Company in Parliament since his accession to the chairmanship ; 
and a splendid witness he really made—frank and clear in both his 
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evidence and cross-examination. It was altogether unnecessary to 
make much point of the conversion of the capital, seeing the num- 
ber of precedents for the proposal, and that there was no opposi- 
tion to the change An explanation for the enlightenment of the 
Committee therefore sufficed. But it was needful to prove that it 
would be unfair to impose on the Company the recommendation of Sir 
James Rankin’s Committee, that the standard price of the Metropolitan 
Companies should be brought down to 3s. 3d. for a 16-candle supply. 
The environment of the Company is altogether different from that of 
the two other larger concerns. For the future, they can only look for 
an endogenous growth. The district is bounded on all sides by other 
Companies or the river ; and the area is completely built upon. The 
Company have also other drawbacks. The scope for showing greater 
frugality in working is contracted. The works are cramped, and 
surrounded by property ; and they are not well placed for the econo- 
mical delivery of material. In addition to this, compared with other 
London districts, the population is a poor one; and, in the disposal 
of coke, the Company have to meet with the active competition of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, who have a manufacturing station in 
their neighbour’s area. But while the Company's witnesses presented 
all these things to the Committee, they made little boast of the fact 
that, in spite of so many hindering influences, they had trodden close 
on the heels of the South Metropolitan Company in their liberal treat- 
ment of the consumers. The reduction of the quality of the gas was 
not opposed ; but the clause describing the burner to be used for testing 
was vigorously assailed. The promoters, however, held to their point 
throughout the evidence, that it was simply a question of right that 
14-candle gas should be tested in the manner already explained. As to 
the additional capital, they calculated that it would only suffice for 
about five years, and that it would be required for raising their works 
to a more economical level and for meeting the large requirement of 
the district for fittings on the prepayment system. 


In the opinion of the London County Council, 

The Opposition. there were three objectionable points in the Bill. 
These were the standard prices, the proposal as to the testing of the 
gas, and the amount of the additional capital. Immense emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the Company’s proprietors before the report 
of Sir James Rankin’s Committee received, as they were legaliy 
entitled to receive, allotments of stock at par, and that, the poverty of 
the district notwithstanding, the Company had for a number of years 
been able to pay 4 per cent. more dividend than the South Metropoli- 
tan Company. Besides this, the present charge for gas is 2s. 8d.; 
while the Company confessed that the shareholders would get an equi- 
valent to their existing dividend, under their proposed standard, when 
the charge was 2s. 9d. These, the opponents thought, were sufficient 
reasons for not giving the Company a higher standard than in the case 
of the South Metropolitan Company, and as recommended by the 
Powers of Charge Committee; and their idea of what was fair was a 
standard of 3s. 3d. for 16-candle gas, 3s. 2d. for 15 candles, and 3s. 1d. 
for 14 candles. On this question, Mr. H. E. Haward was the witness 
for the County Council, and he also dealt with the question of the ad- 
ditional capital, determining to his own satisfaction, from the experience 
of the past five years, what would be the requirements of the Company 
in the next five. The evidence of Professors Clowes and Lewes, on 
the opposition side, in respect of the method proposed for testing the 
gas, brought out a singular point, upon which the promoters had no 
opportunity for calling rebutting scientific testimony. It was this, that, 
on the line of testing proposed by the Bill, 14-candle gas would give a 
return of 15 candles, and 13 candle gas one of 14 candles. The objec- 
tion was not raised to the similar clause in the South Metropolitan 
Bill of 1900 either by the London County Council or the Gas Referees ; 
and if there is truth in theirsuggestion, then it is not a very creditable 
performance on their part that they allowed the clause to then pass 
without protest. The plea of ‘‘ inadvertence ’’ by the County Council 
officials is rather funny. Both Professor Clowes and Professor Lewes 
considered that the prescription of the method of testing should be left 


to the Gas Referees. 
While Mr. Haward, who was the last witness for 
The Result. the opposition, was giving his evidence, the pro- 
moters had been consulting the tables which had been put in relating 
to the standard price. At the conclusion of the evidence, Mr. Balfour 
Browne made the admission that he thought the Company were asking 
for too high a standard by a penny; and he offered to come dcwn to 
3s. 4d. for the 15-candle gas, and to 3s. 3d. for the 14-candle supply. 
A conference on the point found the representatives of the London 
County Council contented with this concession. But the Company 
went much further. They also consented to a reduction of the ad1i- 
tional capital by {100,0co; making it £400,0v0, which represented a 
splitting of the difference between the parties. But the Company also 
abandoned the testing clause. By several in the room, this was con- 
sidered a matter for keen regret, in view of the fact that the South 
Metropolitan Bill (which was coming before the Committee next) 
containe1 clauses of even a more drastic character regarding the 
testing of gas. Mr. Balfour Browne, however, in making the announce- 
ment, said it was understood that the abandoning of the clause was 
not to prejudice him in the South Metropolitan Bill. It is a pity this 
Bill did not take precedence on the list, and have its innings before 

the Commercial Bill. 
{ The peculiar creation of years ago—the Metro- 
_ Gas Referees. politan Gas Referees— were fully represented 
during part of the proceedings on the Commercial Bill by Professors 
Vernon Harcourt and C. V. Boys and Dr. Haldane. Three times in 
the course of the hearing Counsel for the Board of Trade (Mr. Du 
Cane) tried to intrude them, or one of them, upon the Committee, though 
he mildly described it as ‘‘ offering assistance.’’ There is no precedent 
for the course proposed by the Board of Trade. The Committee 
were sufficiently wide-awake to see that the only position the Referees 
could assume would be one of active hostility to the testing clause; 
and they were not inclined to accept the proffered aid—at all events, 
until they had conferred with the Speaker’s Counsel and the Official 
Referee. The view of these high officials was that, as there was no 
petition against the Bill either from the Board of Trade or the Referees, 
and no instruction from the House to the Chairman of the Committee 








to call the Referees, the Committee must decline to hear them. The 
same ruling applied to the South Metropolitan Bill, in which the Gas 
Referees have a greater personal interest even than they had in the 
Commercial measure. The Board of Trade and the Referees now 
know something of which they were evidently not previously aware. 


, One is getting accustomed to seeing the South 
ae Metropolitan Company in the Committee rooms ; 
and when they are there, the proceedings are 
anything but featureless. The hearing of the case for the present 
session’s Bill commenced immediately after the disposal of the Com- 
mercial measure ; and it was at once apparent that it possessed, for a 
large number of private persons and public bodies, a greater interest 
than its predecessor. Several Counsel put in an appearance on the 
opposition side ; and experts and officials of the parties were plentiful. 
The engineers who were engaged on the Commercial Bill were again 
acting for the South Metropolitan Company ; and their number was 
reinforced by the addition of the Company’s Chief Engineer (Mr. 
Charles Carpenter) and Mr. Charles Hunt. In connection with the 
testing clauses, several experts have been retained, but whether they 
will all be required is another matter. There were present in the throng 
at the back of Counsel, Professor Dewar, Dr. Samuel Rideal, Mr. Sugg, 
Mr. Dibdin, and Mr. Otto Hehner. At the backs of the opponents 
were noticed Mr. E. H. Stevenson, Mr. W. A. M'‘Intosh Valon, Mr. 
W. R. Herring, Mr. Isaac Carr, Professor Lewes, Dr. Percy Frank- 
land, Professor Clowes, and Mr. C. R. Bellamy. Foremost among the 
petitioners were the London County Council, Messrs. Redpath, Brown, 
and Co., Limited (who are interested in the land proposed to be ac- 
quired at East Greenwich), the Conservators of the River Thames, and 
Messrs. G. & A. Harris, large owners of property adjoining the East 
Greenwich site. Counsel were reserved for several of the other peti- 
tioners. . , Ke 
: Ignoring the minor points of the Bill, the provi- 
The Company S sions have three sh objects: The samalibalon 
Requirements. == Gf Jand at East Greenwich and a small portion of 
property at Vauxhall and Bankside; the testing of gas, and the dis- 
missal (with compensation) of the Gas Referees so far as the Company 
are concerned ; and the increased remuneration of the Directors, upon 
which there is no opposition, and the proprietors areagreed. The first 
two are large proposals, and will claim from the Committee consider- 
able attention ; but, for the purposes of this bird’s-eye view of the pro- 
ceedings, they can be brought into very narrow compass. The addi- 
tional land which it is proposed to acquire at East Greenwich will, if 
the power to purchase is obtained, add something like 160 acres to that 
already in possession of the Company there. Over such an extensive 
area, it will be necessary to make certain small road diversions. As to 
the testing of the gas, the Company ask to be placed under the pro- 
visions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871, using the burner pre- 
scribed by their own Act of 1900. Following this, they have inserted 
various provisions dealing with the quantity of sulphur and ammonia 
which may be permitted—viz., 22 grains of sulphur (other than sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) in roo cubic feet of gas, on an average of six daysat 
any testing-station; and of ammonia 4 grains in 100 cubic feet. The 
effect of these provisions, if passed, will be to abolish the Gas Referees 
so far as the South Metropolitan Company are concerned—one of the 
grounds for this drastic movement being that the Board of Trade have not 
complied with the requirements of the Act under which the Referees have 
their being, by appointing one with practical knowledge and experience 
of the manufacture of gas. Then, showing that they bear no malice to- 
wards those whose laws and regulations have so tightly fettered them 
in the past, the Company propose to compensate the Referees and the 
Chief Gas Examiner for the loss of their emoluments on the basis of a 
seven years’ purchase of the sum paid by the Company towards their 
fees during the year ending June 30. At the time the Committee rose 
on Friday, Mr. Livesey was the only witness who had been examined. 
He showed the Committee that the land provision for the future was a 
necessity to-day, if the Company were not to be driven further afield 
than at present for works accommodation. Leading up to the pro- 
visions regarding the testing of gas, he gave the Committee an abund- 
ance of information on the advantage to the consumers of a cheap 
supply. The finicking requirements of the Referees as to purity were 
severely condemned by him; and he explained how the conditions of 
the gas supply of to-day were altogether different from those which 
existed at the time the first Referees entered office. The whole of the 
sitting yesterday morning was occupied by the further examination of 
Mr. Livesey and part of the afternoon in cross-examination. His 
evidence was largely directed to the testing clauses; and he did not 
spare the prescriptions of the Gas Referees. Throughout it all, Pro- 
fessor Harcourt sat patiently and listened to the severe denunciation. 
The question of the East Greenwich site was the only other matter 
that claimed attention ; and, during the afternoon, it was understood 
that certain of the objectors on minor points were in a fair way of 
being satisfied. But Messrs. Redpath, Brown, and Co., and Messrs. 
Harris have, we believed, decided to stick to their guns. Mr. Charles 
Carpenter occupied the witness chair the latter part of the afternoon, 
and he was examined on engineering matters. The opponents appear 
to think that the Company are looking a great deal too far ahead in 
regard to the East Greenwich site, and they seem to be particularly 
anxious to know how the Company intend dealing with it. Butit isa 
bit too early to talk about this yet. At the close of the sitting, it 
looked as though at least a couple more days would be needed for the 
disposal of the Bill. 
— Mr. Charles Hunt was in the Committee Rooms 
From Birmingham 2: the end of last week, having been retained (as 
to London. previously mentioned) in connection with the 
South Metropolitan Gas Bill. It is current that we shall be seeing 
more of Mr. Hunt in and about Westminster after next October; he 
having, it is understood, definitely decided, at the end of his engage- 
ment with the Birmingham Corporation, to come to London. 
, Notwithstanding the fact that the Reading Gas 
Reasonable Reading. Company hand been working under cletala 
onerous conditions imposed by old Acts (as will be found set forth in 
the report elsewhere of proceedings before Sir Savile Crossley’s Com- 
mittee), they have been prosperous, and their capital regarded from 
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the usual standpoint is below the average of companies similarly cir- 
cumstanced. This attests an efficient and enlightened management in 
the past, and it stood the Company in good stead on asking Parliament 
this session to entrust them with enlarged powers. The main feature 
of the Bill was the consolidation of the capital on a 5 per cent. basis, 
with the addition of £180,000, and one-third loan upon the total amount 
of the additional and converted capital. The effect of this last-named 
proposal would have been to raise the amount to be borrowed on 
the converted capital by £29,958; and this with the £180,000, 
and the one-third borrowing power, would have given the Com- 
pany the round figure of £270,000. This would have been suffi- 
cient to keep them from coming to Parliament for some twelve or four- 
teen years; and this long exemption from scrutiny the Corporation 
apparently resented, although there was no complaint against the past 
administration of the Company’s affairs. There is really little to be 
said about the Bill, as, under the circumstances, there were no enliven- 
ing features about the opposition case. The expert evidence for the 
Bill was laid before the Committee by Mr. Corbet Woodall; while 
Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh Valon presented the arguments for a reduction 
of the proposed new capital. After the hearing had reached this 
point, there was a little consultation from which issued an agreement 
that showed a fair moderation on the part of the Corporation and a 
reasonable desire to meet their wishes on the part of the Company. 
It was agreed that the additional capital should be lowered to £150,000 
(a concession of £30,000), with one-third borrowing powers; but on 
the converted capital the borrowing powers are to be limited to one- 
fourth, less £32,500 already raised. The effect on the total capital was 
to reduce it by £55,615. The contingency fund is repealed, and the 
reserve fund is restricted to £27,000. The notice by the Corporation 
to the Company of the time and place of gas testing is to be repealed. 
The maximum price is to be 3s. 9d. within the borough (a reduction 
of 6d.); but there is to be no change in the outside districts. Any 
discounts or rebates allowed by the Company are to be of equal 
amount, under like circumstances, toall consumers; but the provisions 
of the section will not apply to the gas supplied to the public lamps. 
A new clause is inserted, providing that, when the 5 per cent. stock to 
which the 7 per cent. shares have been converted is offered fur sale by 
auction or tender, the Company shall have power to fix the reserve 
price below par. Experience elsewhere has proved that the par re- 
serve price is sometimes a bit inconvenient. 


One of the severest fights which we are likely to 
~— —— witness over a Gas or Water Bill this session was 

: being waged the whole of last week around the 
Water Bill of the Wolverhampton Corporation ; and just before the 
Committee rose on Friday, the Corporation case was only completed 
with the evidence of Mr. H. Ashton Hill, one of the Engineers called 
to support the proposals of the Bill. The promoters’ own Engineer 
(Mr. E. A. B. Woodward) was in the chair all one day, and was sub- 
jected to a sharp fire from the representatives of the host of opponents. 
His proposals were endorsed by Mr. G. H. Hill, Professor Lapworth, and 
Mr. William Whitaker ; and, if the Bill goes through, it will certainly 
be a feather in the capof Mr. Woodward. Thisisthesecond session the 
Bill has been introduced ; last session it had the misfortune to be 
thrown out on second reading. Altogether a few thousands have been 
spent on the scheme in parliamentary proceedings alone. Proof of the 
insufficiency of the present supply was laid before the Committee, 
which, by the way, is Sir Savile Crossley’s. By the Bill, it is proposed 
to bring the supply of water up to 6 million gallons a day; and the 
estimated cost of the necessary works is about £250,000. Wells and 
works at Hilton will involve roughly £79,000; similar works at Stable- 
ford, £35,000; a reservoir at Tettenhall (of a capacity of 6 million 
gallons), £15,000; and a service reservoir at Goldthorn Hall, £14,224. 
A tramway near the existing Cosford works is calculated to cost £5559; 
and the general improvement of the water-works and other additions 
is estimated to cost {101,000. From this brief sketch, it will be seen 
that the scheme is an ambitious, but, in the view of the eminent 
authorities named, an absolutely essential one. The petitioners against 
the Bill urge that the promoters can supply their needs without sinking 
wells ; and, as an alternative, they should take their water supply from 
Birmingham. The answer of the experts for the Bill to the first con- 
tention is that, in their opinion, the proposed pumping-stations would 
have no injurious effect on the other wells in the locality, and, to the 
latter (Wolverhampton, like many other authorities, having a right 
to purchase from the abundance of Birmingham’s new supply, if 
there is a surplus), that the cost of obtaining a supply from Birming- 
ham would mean £33,000 a year, as against £18,000 a year under the 
present scheme—the expectation being that, from the new works water 
will be obtained at 3$d. per 1000 gallons, as against 6d. from Birming- 
ham. In addition to this, Mr. Woodward reckons that, even if water 
was obtained from Birmingham, works would have to be constructed 
at a cost of about £160,000. How long the opponents’ case will last, 
no one at the end of the week was able to forecast. 


There is no such effectual place as Westminster 
picslidell trait for smoothing out troubles, whether or not in the 
at Devonport process an injustice is done to one or other of the 

* parties. When once the noble members of the 

Upper House or the honourable members of the Lower Chamber have 
decided that this or that shall be, the defeated party may grope about 
in some cases for ever, and never find an opening for appeal, and in 
other cases for a year, and perhaps for a number of years, before he or 
they can find another opportunity for trying to get redress for a 
grievance, supposed or real. As readers are aware, there has for some 
time been a division between the Devonport Water Company and the 
Corporation ; and while they remained at home, there was not the 
slightest prospect of their being brought to a state of perfect peace. 
They both came to Westminster completely equipped for war; and 
they entertained the Earl of Dartrey and a few of his noble 
colleagues in one of the Committee rooms during the past week. 
In the result the Lords awarded the laurel wreath to the Cor- 
poration—not because they succeeded in vanquishing the Company, 
but because, in the exercise of the wisdom with which they are en- 
dowed, their Lordships considered that that phantom of the Committee 
Rooms, ‘‘ Public Policy,’’ demanded the transference of the property 





of the Company (who have been in existence since the year 1793) to the 
Local Authority. There are a few curious points about these Devon- 
port Bills, which may be briefly alluded to. Inthe first place, it should 
be explained that both parties had Bills before the Committee. The 
Corporation, in their measure, ask for power to purchase the under- 
taking of the Company, on notice to be given within six months after 
the passing of the Act. Provision is thoughtfully made for the com- 
pensation of the Manager for any direct pecuniary loss he may sustain 
by the transfer. The Company, onthe other hand, sought, inter alia, for 
power to construct additional works, and consequently for extra capital ; 
but to their Bill little attention need be givenas the proposals have sunk 
under thedecision of the Committee. The Corporation had no complaint 
to make regarding the purity of the Company’s supply ; but there has been 
confessedly a shortness at times in dry weather. Herein itis that the 
Company have failed in not coming to Parliament earlier for powers 
to construct additional works. But, on the other hand, theirenterprise 
has not been a particular financial success ; the utmost dividend they 
have ever paid having been 5 per cent. Any extension of works would 
have added to their present burden, and would in all probability have 
jeopardized for a time a part of their dividend. But it was a difficulty 
that would have had to be faced by them sooner or later; and from 
our point of view, the sooner the better for the consumers and ulti- 
mately for the shareholders. But now here is one of the strange things 
about these two Bills. The Company came to Parliament to rectify 
the deficiency of the past by obtaining new powers; but the Corpora- 
tion with all their upbraiding of the Company on account of the 
deficiency of the past, did not iaclude in their own Bill anything in the 
nature of provision to remedy the’shortness of the supply in the dry 
season, nor were money powers sought. Underlying their evidence, 
however, was a hope that Plymouth might be induced to amalgamate 
with Devonport for water-supply purposes; but all that can be ex- 
pected of Plymouth is, so far as can be seen, that they will do for the 
Corporation what they were prepared to do, and have been doing, for 
the Company—that is, give them a supply so long as they themselves 
have a surplus. It is unnecessary to go into the case presented on 
behalf of the Company's Bill; it being sufficient to say that there was 
ample evidence produced, both local and expert, to show that the Com- 
pany’s conduct in the management of their business is far from being 
as bad as the Corporation witnesses painted it during the hearing of 
the case for the Purchase Bill. Although the Committee have pro- 
nounced in favour of transfer, as things stand at present, it is difficult 
to see where or how the people of Devonport are to be benefited. 


Before the House of Lords Committee presided 

Wrexham Water. (ver by that experienced Select Committee Chair- 
man, the Earl of Camperdown, the Wrexham Water Company last 
Wednesday introduced their Bill. The main proposals of the measure 
number half-a-dozen—the construction of a storage reservoir, the ac- 
quisition of a small mill, the purchase of } acre of land, conversion 
of capital, the authorization of additional capital, and the change of 
the Company's title. The last three points were uncontested ; but 
there was opposition on the three first-named objects—the petitioners 
alleging interference with their rights, and asking for compensation. 
Consequent on the great increase in population, the Company’s busi- 
ness has enormously developed ; and the Engineer of the Company 
(Mr. Frederick Storr) made it clear that the contemplated works are 
absolutely necessary. The projected reservoir is to be of considerable 
magnitude ; the time which will be required for its construction being 
computed at five or six years. The ground on which the reservoir is 
to be built is situated in parishes with names unfitted to the English 
tongue—Esclusham and Khuosllanerchrugog ; but the Company have 
succeeded in purchasing the site by private treaty. Not only this, but 
they have effected arrangements with the property owners through 
which the pipe-line will run. Under such favourable circumstances, 
the course of the Bill looked easy ; and it proved to be so. On the 
second day, Mr. Storr’s examination showed the Company to be ina 
most tractable frame of mind; and, although they had suggested to 
the petitioners a compensation of 25,000 gallons per day, they gave 
another 15,000 gallons to save further trouble. On one or twosmaller 
points concessions were made ; and now the Bill will proceed. 





As in the preceding Welsh Water Bill, the most 
— —" important part of the opposition to the Ystrad- 
: fellte Water Bill had reference to compensation ; 
and, again as in the case of the Wrexham measure, the Bill passed the 
Upper House Committee after provision was made for extra compen- 
sation. The Bill is promoted by the Neath Rural District Council ; 
and, mentioning this, reminds us that the promoters were informed by 
Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., the Counsel for one of the petitioning firms, thata 
Rural Council have no power to use their funds for the promotion of a 
Water Bill in Parliament. However that may be, the Neath Council 
are apparently going to get theirshome. Itisthe great development of 
the coal-fields which has produced a rapid growth of the district, and 
made imperative the introduction of a new scheme of water supply. 
The main feature of the projected works is the construction of a 
gigantic reservoir—6oo million gallons in capacity—on the Tringarth 
tributary of the River Neath; and the area it is proposed to benefit 
is the large rural district of Neath and Aberavon. The reservoir is 
intended to catch the flood waters during winter, and to use them in 
the summer to increase the flow of the stream and for compensation 
purposes. The cost of the undertaking, including that of conveying the 
water to various centres of population within the area, will, according 
to the estimates, be £162,000. The evidence was contradictory as to 
the wants of the population ; but there was a decided preponderance of 
local testimony in favour of the Bill. The sharpest opposition was 
offered by Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, who are the owners of extensive 
mills, and require a considerable amount of water power. Their Lord- 
ships allowed the Bill to proceed, on condition that a clause was in- 
serted providing that the promoters shall discharge into the river com- 
pensation water sufficient to raise the flow to the firm’s mills to 720,000 
gallons per hour—the amount of the extra compensation water and the 
number of days on which it is required to secure the working of the 
mills as at present to be settled by agreement, or, failing agreement, 
by arbitration. The Council were also prohibited from constructing 
any part of their conduit in the urban district of Margam. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, March 10. 
LONDON WATER BILL. 


Lord JAMES OF HEREFORD presented a Bill ‘‘ for establishing a Water 
Board to manage the supply of water within London and certain 
adjoining districts, for transferring to the Water Board the under- 
takings of the Metropolitan Water Companies, and for other purposes 
connected therewith,’’ and it was read the first time. 





Thursday, March 13. 
LONDON WATER BILL. 


Lord JAMES OF HEREFORD, in moving the second reading of this Bill, | 


explained that those who were the guardians of the procedure of their 


Lordships’ House felt that, in order to give effect to the resolution of | 


the House of Commons that the Bill should be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, it was necessary to introduce a measure identical 
with that which had been read a second time inanother place. It was 
felt that, in the circumstances of the case, one inquiry was better than 
two. The inquiry must be one of considerable length, and involve 
very great expense ; and, as some of the parties interested in the matter 
would, in the conduct of their case before the Committee, be spending 
the money of the ratepayers, it was felt that such expenditure should 
not be repeated by the holding of a second identical inquiry. . The pro- 
cedure by Joint Committee seemed to be not only advisable but neces- 
sary. This being so, it was held that, in order to give that House, as 
it were, the right position in the Committee, a Bill should be intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ House. It was, however, not intended 
to preceed with it, except so far as the purpose of its going before the 
Committee necessitated this being done. The Bill of the House of 
Commons, after the inquiry of the Committee, would be returned to 
that House, and, having been considered, would be sent to their Lord- 
ships’ House to be proceeded with as though the Bill he now asked 
them to read a second time had never been introduced. 

Lord TWEEDMOUTH said the procedure was undoubtedly somewhat 
unusual, and it seemed to him to be unnecessary. He believed the 
House had power at any time to join a Committee of the other House 
for any purpose whatever, without the preliminary introduction of a 
Bill as in the present case. 

The Ear of Mortey explained the distinction between Private and 
Public Bills which made the suggested procedure necessary. 

The Marguis of SALISBURY Commented on some remarks made by 
Lord Tweedmouth, which he characterized as scarcely just towards 
the ordinary procedure of the House. He said entire freedom from 
party bias and from leaning to one interest or another was the universal 
rule on all Committees, and especially on Private bill Committees. 
He hoped that, whatever the issue might be, the inquiry would be 
carried out in an impartial manner, with the single object of the public 
interest in view. 

After some further discussion on procedure, 

Lord JAMES OF HEREFORD, in reply to questions, said the Bill, after 
passing through the Joint Committee, would go through its various 
stages in the Commons, whence it would be sent to their Lordships’ 
House and would then take the ordinary course. 

The Bill having been read a second time, it was resolved—‘‘ That 
this House do concur in the following resolution communicated by the 
Commons: ‘ That it is expedient that the London Water Bill b2 com- 
mitted to a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons.’ ’’ 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners: Abercarn Urban District Gas Bill, Wadhurst 
Gas Bill. 

Lills reported, with amendments : Birmingham Corporation Water 
Bill, Caterham and District Gas Bill, Deal and Walmer Gas 
Bill, Wrexham Water Bill. 

sills read the third time and passed: Birmingham Corporation 
Water Bill. 

The Select Committee on the Devonport Water Bill reported last 
Friday that the preamble had not been proved. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Thursday, March 13. 
WELSBACH LITIGATION. 


At the afternoon sitting of the House, Mr. Weir put to the Attorney- 
General the question on the above subject which stood in his name, 
and the text of which was given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL"’ last week. He was 
informed, in reply, that, as the return required related to private 
litigation, it was not advisable that it should be granted. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 
a ~~ a second time and committed: Grand Junction Water 
ill. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Commercial Gas Bill, Finedon 
Urban District Water Bill, Higham Ferrers and Rushden Water 
Board Bill, Newport Corporation Bill, Reading Gas Bill, 
Shepton Mallet Gas Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed. Abercarn Urban District 
Gas Bill, Broadstairs Gas Bill, Bromley Gas Bill, Limpsfield 
and Oxted Water Bill, Wadhurst Gas Bill. 


_- 
ei al 


The Windsor Royal Gas Company have just placed with Messrs. 

: & G. Hislop, of Paisley, an order for a bench of eight ovens of 

eight retorts on the firm’s shallow plan, and the Cirencester Gas Com- 
Pany for two ovens of seven retorts on the stage-floor system. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday, March 12, 


(Before Mr. EUGENE Wason, Chairman, Lord Batcarres, Mr. C. P. 
TREVELYAN, and Major KENNETH BALFoUR.) 


COMMERCIAL GAS BILL. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., Mr. BaGcatuay, K.C., Mr. Moon, 
and Mr. SNAGGE appeared for the promoters. The only opponents 
were the London County Council, who were represented by Mr. FREE- 
MAN, K.C., Mr. TALBot, and Mr. BERNARD WILKINSON. 


Mr. BaLFrour Browne, in opening for the Bill, said the object of the 
measure was to authorize the conversion of the capital stock and deben- 
ture stock of the Company into stocks of other nominal amounts, but 
yielding equivalent dividends and interest ; to empower the Company to 
raise additional capital ; and toamend their Acts of Parliament. The 
district of the Company was, he explained, almost entirely devoid of 
high-class or wealthy residences, and therefore the Company were 
carrying on their business at a manifest disadvantage as compared with 
the two other Metropolitan Gas Companies. The capital power sought 
was as to £5c0,000, which it was estimated would last them not quite 
five years ; that period being in accordance with the recommendation 
of Sir James Rankin’s Committee. In regard to the conversion, he 
said they had some 1o and some 7 per cent. stock ;_ but it could only be 
bought to return about 4 per cent. The proposal was to convert 
the 10 per cent. stock into 4 per cent. stock, the 7 per cent. stock 
into 34 per cent. stock, and the debenture stock from 44 into 3 per 
cent., at which rate it was believed all future debenture stock of 
the Company would probably be raised. The conversion of this 
stock was merely a nominal matter, and it did not mean that the 
consumers would have to pay any more. Another proposal of the Bill 
was to alter the illuminating power of the gas and the standard price. 
What was wanted now-a days was not high illuminating power, 
but cheap gas. Under their Act of 1875, the illuminating power was 
fixed at 16 candles, the standard price at 3s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Gas of 16-candle power could not be obtained from ordinary Durham 
coal. Therefore the gas had to be enriched; and to do this most com- 
panies used water gas, which was a dangerous gas not used in this 
country to nearly so great an extent asin America. This high illumi- 
nating power cost money, but was not required by the consumer, because 
the illuminating power of gas was now very largely a question of the 
burner used. Thus a Welsbach burner would give to 1o-candle power 
gas an illuminating power of from 50 to 60 candles. Concurrently with 
the reduction of candle power, it was proposed to reduce the standard 
price; because, as the Company would be enabled to make gas cheaper, 
they thought that the consumer ought to have the benefit of the saving. 
The only way in which the Company would gain was by increasing the 
sale of gas. The Bill proposed that from ist of January next the candle 
power should be reduced from 16 to 15, and the standard price from 
3s. od. to 3s. 5d. ; and that from 1st of January, 1907, the Company 
should be still further able to reduce the illuminating power to 14 
candles, and the standard price to 3s. 4d. The Commercial Company 
were not in a position to supply gas nearly so cheaply as the South 
Metropolitan Company. In the report of Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee, there was a recommendation that the standard price should be 
3s. 3d. for all the London Companies. In that report, also, a good 
deal was said about the mismanagement of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, but very little about the mismanagement of the Commercial and 
the South Metropolitan Companies; and the Committee, in making 
their recommendation, overlooked the fact that there were great dis- 
tinctions between the three Companies. Some of the Companies 
were conducted on such an enormous scale that they could manufac- 
ture gas more cheaply than others. At present, the Gaslight and Coke 
Company were actually charging 7d. per 1o00 cubic feet more than 
the South Metropolitan Company were, and 4d. more than the Com- 
mercial Company. That might be due to mismanagement, because 
they had a splendid district. 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE: They have been to Parliament 
since this report was made. 

Mr. BALFour BrowneE: They have been thrice, and their Bills have 
been rejected, because they would not accept the various recommenda- 
tions in the report. Continuing, Counsel asked the Committee not to 
enforce the reduction of the standard price to 3s. 3d. in the Com- 
mercial Bill because they could not possibly make gas more cheaply. 
All the promoters asked the Committee to consider were the conditions 
of the times—which had lately been bad for gas companies—and the 
condition of the Company. The Company were not in so good a con- 
dition as any other London Gas Company. They were a small Com- 
pany with a poor district, a bad sale of coke, and three separate sets of 
works. The only petition against the Bill was that of the London 
County Council—the Local Authority for the purpose of the Gas Act 
of 1860. None of the other local authorities opposed the measure. 
The London County Council in their petition referred to the recom- 
mendation of Sir J. Rankin’s Committee, that the standard price should 
be reduced, and pointed out that, in consequence of the extensive 
powers for raising capital conferred on them in 1875, the Company 
had for a long time escaped from having to submit their affairs to 
public criticism and review by Parliament. The petitioners also 
said they were not convinced as to the necessity or expediency 
of the proposed conversion of capital, particularly so far as it 
affected the debenture stock of the Company. ‘They submitted 
that the effect of the conversion would be to cause an addition 
to the saleable value of the Company's capital, and that, as re- 
garded the capital already issued, while it would be advantageous 
to the shareholders, it would confer no benefit on the public or the 
consumers of gas. He confessed that he did not understand this 
allegation. The change could not do the consumers any harm, as the 
Company were to pay exactly the same amount in dividends as they 
paid at present. The petitioners went on to say that the shareholders 
of the Company had, in the past, and up to a comparatively recent 
date, derived great pecuniary advantage through the issue to them of 
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capital at par, and that they had obtained all the advantages of the 
sliding-scale, in the form of extra dividends in excess of the prescribed 
rates, without coming under the obligation which was imposed in 1876 
on the other two Metropolitan Gas Companies of issuing their capital 
by auction or public tender. This, however, was a complaint of the 
action of Parliament. In passing the Company’s last Act, Parliament 
had not in 1875 adopted the auction clauses, and therefore the Com- 
pany had not come under them. Of course, the Company had dis- 
tributed their capital, as they were entitled to do, to a large extent among 
their shareholders. In future, however, every penny of their capital 
would be raised under the auction clauses. The County Council went on 
to say: ‘‘ Your petitioners submit that the proposed reduction of stan- 
dard price to 3s. 5d. for 15-candle power gas and 3s. 4d. for 14-candle 
power gas is insufficient, and that, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee of your honourable House before re- 
ferred to, the Company's standard price should be reduced to 3s. 3d. 
for gas of 16-candle illuminating power, and that, if the standard illu- 
minating power is allowed to be reduced, the standard price should be 
3s. 2d. for 15-candle power and 3s. 1d. for 14-candle power.’’ This he 
regarded as the real point of the petition. The capital of the Com- 
pany had, however, been subscribed on the strength of the existing 
standard price of 3s. 9d. The Company were willing to meet Sir ]. 
Rankin's Committee as far as they could ; but they could not afford to 
put their price down to 3s. 3d. They could not reduce the price to 
starvation figures. 
Mr. IW.G. Bradshaw (Chairman of the Company), examined 
by Mr. Moon. 


Witness said that the Company’s district was circumscribed and 
very poor. It hadno high-class residential population. They supplied 
one ninth of the population of London with gas, but only one- 
thirteenth of the total quantity consumed in London. While the 
population of the district numbered 490,000, the number of consumers 
was only 24,000, apart from 15,000 coin-meter consumers, who did not 
use much gas. No expansion of the district was possible. On the 
south, the district was bounded by the River Thames, on the west, 
north-west, and north-east by the Gaslight and Coke Company, and on 
the east by the West Ham Gas Company. The district had been built 
over for many years. Any increase in the sale of gas came mainly 
from the introduction of coin meters, and was entirely dependent on 
the supply of cheap gas. The Company were incorporated in 1847, 
with a capital of £280,000. Under an Act of 1875, the capital was 
increased to £1,130,000, which was the present authorized capital. 
£28,125 of 7 per cent. stock and £28,125 of debenture stock, or 
£56,250 inall, remained still unissued. The introduction of the sliding- 
scale in 1875 had resulted in great advantage to the consumers of gas. 
For every reduction of 1d. in the price of gas, the consumers got £11,070 
and the shareholders {2000 ; so that the arrangement was 5} to 1 in 
favour of consumers. Out of every economy of /1 effected, the con- 
sumer got 16s. 11d., and the shareholder 3s. 1d. He had prepared a table 
setting out exactly how much consumers and shareholders had benefited 
since 1875. It showed that during the twenty-five years the consumers 
had been given {2,500,000 by the sliding-scale. In the same period, 
the shareholders had gained £484,000. Incidentally, the table showed 
the price charged for gas from the year 1876 down to the present time. 
There was a gradual decrease till the figure of 2s. 6d. was reached. 
In 1890 and 1891, the price stood at 2s. 4d.; but it had not since been 
as low as that. The present price was 2s. 8d.; and the authorized 
statutory dividend on the ro per cent. stock was 13} per cent., and on 
the 7 per cent. stock 10} per cent. The dividends actually being paid 
were 12 and g per cent. respectively ; so that there was a saving, prac- 
tically to the consumers, of 1} per cent., or about £10,000 a year, at 
the present time. The reason why the full dividends were not paid 
was that the circumstances of the time were abnormal. The price of 
coal was very high, and the price of coke very low. Of course, it was 
to the advantage of the Company to sell the gas, and therefore they 
kept the price down. Thesame thing had taken place in other years ; 
so that practically over the whole quarter of a century the Company 
had been } per cent. below their authorized dividend. The sum of 
£112,000, taken from the reserve fund and undivided profits, had also 
been devoted -to keeping down the price of gas. 

Mr. Moon : Speaking generally, the policy of the Directors has been 
to keep the supply of gas at the lowest possible cost ? 

Witness : That has been our aim all the way through. 

One of the results of that policy is that you are not much troubled 
with the competition of the electric light ?—The Boroughs of Stepney 
and Poplar have both started electric undertakings ; but they have not 
been successful, except with the public lights, which are absolutely 
under their control, and with which they can do as they please. 

In reply to a question as to whether the Company had had any com- 
plaints, witness said they had been wonderfully free from them. The 
only complaint he could recall was made in 1900, when the price of coal 
went up, and the Company had to raise the price of gas. A deputa- 
tion, which included some Members of Parliament, then waited on the 
Directors; but, after they had heard the Company’s explanation, they 
expressed themselves as perfectly satisfied. The explanation was that 
the extra cost of gas was far more than the increased price which 
the Company were charging. The fact that the Company had 
taken {12,000 from the reserve fund was the best proof of this. 
In the evidence given before Sir James Rankin’s Committee, no com- 
plaint was made against the Commercial Company, who were rather 
held up as a pattern to the other Companies. The capital of the 
Company had all been economically dealt with. For the year rgoo, 
the capital per million cubic feet of gas sold of the Commercial Com- 
pany was £425, of the South Metropolitan Company £417, and of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company £638. The Company had very mode- 
rately dealt with the powers that had been conferred upon them, as was 
shown by the low price charged for gas and the way in which the 
Company had dealt with their capital and their power to pay divi- 
dends; and that was borne out by the fact that before Sir James 
Rankin's Committee no charge was brought against the Company. 
The Company had three sets of works, which was a great drawback. 
One works would be quite sufficient, and much cheaper. The works 
at Stepney were their original works; but they produced as little gas 





as possible there, because, being on the Regent’s Canal, dues of 2s. a 
ton had to be paid on coal going to the works. Wapping was the 
best situated of the works, being on the river side. At Poplar, 444 per 
cent. of the gas was made. The latter works were on the River Lea, 
and the extra cost of barging coal there amounted to ts. 6d. a ton over 
the cost at Wapping. One of the bridges over the Lea which had 
hitherto prevented steamers getting up the river was being altered, 
and the Company hoped to obtain some specially constructed boats 
which would pass up and save that 1s. 6d. a ton. The expense of 
manufacturing gas had increased owing to the conditions under which 
the Company manufactured. In the sale of residuals, the Commercial 
Company were at a great disadvantage compared with both the 
other Companies, because at Bow Common, inside the Commercial 
Company’s district and just outside the Poplar works, were the large 
works of the Gaslight and Coke Company. The result of this com- 
petition was that the Commercial Company’s coke sales were much 
worse than those of other Companies. The conversion of the stock 
would not impose any charge on the consumer. The advantage of con- 
version was that there was a better market for stock of a smaller unit— 
investors preferring as a rule to buy stock at a low rather than a high 
premium. The further capital sought was to provide for the extension 
of the business, to equip the works with labour-saving machinery, and 
to enable the Company to bring their coal more cheaply to Poplar ; 
and also for the provision of more coin-meters, which were a great con- 
venience to the working classes. The cost of providing a meter and 
fitting up a house was from £4 to £5. There was an amount of capital 
unissued ; but a large overdraft at the bank just about balanced that. 
The additional capital would be raised— £375,000 as 4 per cent. stock, 
and £125,000 as 3 per cent. debenture stock. The increased sales of 
gas for the next five years, if continued at the same rate as for the last 
five years, would be about 30 per cent. For the last few years, the 
increase had only been about 23 percent., but their coin-meter business 
was being developed rapidly, and therefore he put it at 30 per cent. 
The reduction in the standard price proposed in the Bill was not a 
little compliance with the recommendation of Sir James Rankin’s 
Committee, but it was quite clear from the report of the Committee 
that the Commercial Company were not in their minds in drawing up 
the report, which dealt almost wholly with the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

Mr. Moon: If you cannot manufacture as cheaply as the South 
Metropolitan Company, would it be fair to put you at the same standard 
price as that Company. 

Witness : Clearly not. 

Is it your case that, owing to the circumstances you have indicated 
to the Committee, you are not in as good a position for the supply 
of cheap gas as the South Metropolitan Company ?—No. There are 
two principal reasons for that. The first is that the South Metropo- 
litan Company’s district is a very fine one from a gas point of view. 
They have a good suburban district, and their sales go up at an enor- 
mous rate. In the second place, they have splendid modern works at 
East Greenwich on the river, and every facility for getting their coal 
reasonably and for the cheap production of gas. Then the size of 
their works also enables them to produce gas much more cheaply. 
They use labour-saving machinery, which is not so profitable to us in 
a small works. 

So that if it is fair that the South Metropolitan Company should 
have a standard price of 3s. 3d., itis fair you should have a higher price 
than 3s. 3d. ?—Yes; because it costs us more to manufacture gas. 

Continuing, witness said that the amount of gas supplied by the 
Commercial Company was less per mile than was the case with the 
other two Companies. In 1900, while the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany had 215 consumers, and a sale of 11 million cubic feet per mile 
of main, the Commercial Company had only 132 consumers and 
9,247,000 cubic feet per mile. This greatly affected the relative prices 
at which the two Companies could supply gas. The difference in the 
cost of manufacture between the two Companies was at least 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The standard price of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany was fixed at 3d. below that of the Commercial Company in 1876, 
because it was known even then that the former could produce gas 
more cheaply than the latter. The South Metropolitan Company 
had reduced their standard by 3d., and the Commercial Company 
were proposing an exactly similar reduction. With regard to profit- 
sharing, the proposal of the Bill was simply to enable the profit-sharer 
to nominate someone to receive his profit ; and it enabled the Direc- 
tors to pay money to the nominee of the person entitled to it. 

Mr. Moon: In the future, will the cost of production be higher or 
lower than in the last few years ? 

Witness : The fact that the Government have put a tax on exports of 
coal, and have appointed a Commission to inquire into the coal supply 
of the future, rather point to the fact that coal will be scarce. If so, 
the cost will go up and that will increase the cost of gas production. 

In any case, is it likely that the cost of gas will come down to a 
greater extent than your proposal to lower the standard ?—No. 

Your proposal to reduce the standard price is in connection with the 
supplementary sliding scale suggested by Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee and modified by Mr. Oldroyd’s Committee ?—Yes; we follow 
the precedent of the South Metropolitan Company, word for word. 

Continuing, witness said that, under the proposals of the Bill, share- 
holders would receive less dividend than now, until the price of gas was 
reduced to 2s. 9d., when they would get exactly the same. When the 
price was less than 2s. 9d., the shareholders would receive a little 
more. The Bill thus gave every inducement to the Company to keep 
the price down. The Bill would not affect future shareholders, but 
only those who had bought holdings on the faith of a certain standard 
price—the penalty would fall entirely upon the present shareholders. 
If the proposal of Sir James Rankin’s Committee were adopted, and 
the standard price were reduced to 3s. 3d., the present shareholders 
would never see the same dividends as they at present enjoyed, until the 
price of gas was reduced to ts. gd. 

Mr. Moon : With reference to the reduction of the illuminating power 
of the gas from 16 candles, is it your experience that a high illuminating 
power is now required for the purposes for which gas is sold ? 

Witness : No; so far from being required, it is really a detriment to 
the consumer. A much larger proportion of gas is used in the daytime 
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for gas-engines and cooking ; and even the portion which is used for 
lighting does not require a high illuminating power, because of the 
Welsbach and other burners, by which one can get a much higher effect 
from a low candle-power gas. What is wanted is a cheap gas of low 
illuminating power. Gas of 14-candle power is very common all over 
the country. The result of reducing the illuminating power by 1 candle 
would be a saving of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BERNARD WILKINSON, witness said the 
Bill proposed to increase the capital of the Company by £500,000, 
which it was hoped would last five years. He accepted as approxi- 
mately right the statement of Counsel that in the last five years the 
capital expenditure of the Company had been only £200,000, and in 
the previous five years £64,000. The supply of slot meters locked up 
a great deal of capital. That supply began in 1893; so that the period 
referred to would cover the time during which the consumption of gas 
by slot meters was in vogue. The Company had, however, rather 
starved the slot-meter business, because they had not had the capital 
to spend. There was no possibility of the district expanding out- 
wards ; but by keeping the price down, they might cause an increase 
inthe demand. The unexhausted capital powers of the Company about 
covered their overdraftatthebank. The £580,000 capital powers granted 
under the last Act of the Company, in 1875, lasted 27 years; but there 
had been a most unexpected stagnation in the trade of the district. 
With regard to the proposed reduction of standard price, Counsel said 
he understood the contention of the witness was that the affairs of the 
Commercial Company were not gone into before Sir James Rankin’s 
Committee, who reported in favour of a reduction of the standard 
price in the case of the Metropolitan Gas Companies to 3s. 3d.; and 
witness replied that the Manager of the Company gave evidence before 
the Committee, but there was no charge against them, or allegation 
that they did not use their powers to the best advantage as far as the 
public were concerned, and therefore the Company were not tried at the 
bar. Besides the Manager, the late Sir Courtenay Boyle, of the Board 
of Trade, and Mr. Haward, of the London County Council, put the 
circumstances of the Commercial Company before the Committee ; 
but the name of the Company was never mentioned in the report, 
except as a standard of comparison. He did not, however, suggest 
that the Company were outside the report of the Committee. When 
the Committee made their definite recommendation as to the reduction 
of the standard price, he did not think they had the Commercial Com- 
pany in mind. The Company, under their Act of 1875, came under 
the sliding-scale, but were not put under the auction clauses. The 
result was that shares were allotted at par, which were considerably 
over par in the market. The district of the Company was poor; but 
since 1877 they had always divided over 10 per cent. on the 10 per 
cent. stock, and over 7 per cent. on the 7 per cent. stock. The Com- 
pany, however, had never taken full advantage of the sliding scale. 

In re examination, witness said that in 1875 the Company obtained 
a certain amount of capital power from Parliament in the expectation 
that the district would continue to develop at the same rate as it had 
been progressing. but that did not occur, and thus the capital lasted 
much longer than was expected. 

Mr. H. EF. Jones, examined by Mr. BaGGAaLtay. 

Witness said that the general intention of the Bill was to follow the 
recommendations of Sir James Rankin’s Committee ; making some 
variations where necessary, owing to the special conditions of the 
Company. The Commercial Company was classified with the two 
larger Companies by that Committee. But this was a great dis- 
advantage, because the district of the Commercial Company was 
in no sense Metropolitan; being nothing like as good as the dis- 
trict of the Wandsworth and Putney Company, which was Suburban. 
The great distinctions were in the character of the district and the 
smallness of the Company as compared with the South Metropolitan 
and Gaslight and Coke Companies. In Mr. Haward’s statement 
on behalf of the London County Council before Sir J. Rankin’s Com- 
mittee, there was not a word regarding the Commercial Company, 
except of commendation of their conduct in comparison with that of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company. In the whole of Mr. Haward’s 
evidence, there was not a sentence reflecting on the Commercial Com- 
pany. The South Metropolitan Company had always been in a better 
position than the Commercial Company. From 1868 onwards, the 
South Metropolitan, as compared with that Company, had had an 
advantage of about 44d. in the cost of manufacture of gas. All through 
except in 1899, the cost of coal to the Commercial Company was in 
excess (and sometimes much in excess) of the cost to the South Metro- 
politan Company. The results throughout for residuals had also been 
lower than in the case of the South Metropolitan Company. 


Thursday, March 13. 

On the assembling of the Committee to-day, 
Mr. Du Cane said he had been instructed to appear on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, to represent the public interest. The Bill had refer- 
ence to the testing of gas ; and he was instructed not to offer any opinion 


with regard to the Bill, but merely to watch the proceedings on behalf . 


of the public, and to offer to the Committee every assistance, either 
through himself or the Gas Referees, which they might desire. 

The CHatrMAN: The Board of Trade have made no report on this 
matter at all, have they ? 

Mr. Du Cane: No. 


Mr. H. E. Jones was further examined by Mr. BaGGALLay. 


Witness first directed attention to the disabilities under which his 
Company worked, compared with the South Metropolitan Company. 
First there was the small scale of the works, which accounted for about 
Id. per 1000 cubic feet ; the smallness of the works not enabling them 
to use labour-saving machines to their full power—the increments in 
the demand were too small to enable the Company to put in as a single 
unit the large number of retorts necessary to fully employ one of these 
machines. Then there was the absence of the usual element of trade 
Owing to the district being filled and to industries having departed. 
Another disability was the fact that the whole of the district, with the 
exception of an insignificant part, was covered by electric lighting 
undertakings in the hands of Local Authorities. Then the necessity 





of barging coal at two of the works meant an extra charge, which, 
averaged over the whole output of the Company, he calculated to 
amount to 1°7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Further, he explained how 
exceptionally unfortunate the Company were in the matter of the sale 
of their coke owing to the competition of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. This extra competition made a difference of at least 3d. in the 
cost of production. These various disabilities had unfavourably 
affected the price of gas in the case of the Commercial Company to the 
extent of 44d. per 1000 cubic feet. The growth of the Company from 
1875 to 1898 was only 1263 per cent.; whereas in the case of the South 
Metropolitan Company the growth was 241 percent. Between 1883 
and 1898, the progress of the Commercial Company was 50'9 per 
cent.; whereas that of the South Metropolitan Company was 121-7 per 
cent. The present sale of gas by the Company was 2650 million 
cubic feet per annum. The maximum day’s supply was 14} million 
cubic feet; and the works were now equal to an output of about 
14 million cubic feet of coal gas, and 24 million feet of water 
gas. If the Company had erected machinery for coal gas pro- 
duction equivalent to the production of this quantity of water 
gas, they would have raised the capital by about £300,000. With 
regard to the extra capital sought, as to £120,000 it was to im- 
prove coal transport, and to place better appliances in the works. 
For further storage capacity for 3 million cubic feet, £22,500 was 
needed, and £10,000 for more purifiers. To replace what was prac 

tically an illegal loan by the bank, £100,000 was required at once ; 
and for working capital during five years £130,000 would be necessary. 
He assumed that the increase in the consumption would be at the rate 
of 2% per cent.—the smallest increase ever spoken of in connection 
with a gas undertaking; and on this basis, at the end of five years the 
Company would be selling 400 million cubic feet more than they were 
in December last. At £400 per million cubic feet, which was rather 
less than the present capital, this meant £160,000. He believed the 
bulk of the demand would come from the working classes in connection 
with slot meters; and therefore he added another £120,000 to meet the 
extra cost which would be incurred for fittings, &c. Allowing £40,000 
for 20 acres of land, at {2000 an acre, brought the total require- 
ments for the five years to £602,500. The new capital proposed by 
the Bill was £500,000 ; but there was unissued capital power possessed 
by the Company of about £89,000. In regard to the reduction of 
illuminating power and of the price of gas, the proposal followed that 
of the South Metropolitan Company. In order to minimize the diffi- 
culty which would result at first from the supply of gas of lower illumi- 
nating power, the Company had undertaken to supply burners free. 
With regard to testing, the Company had the best known and most 
approve1 form of apparatus at present known. 

In cross-examination, witness said they did not propose to supply 
governor burners free. He believed the South Metropolitan Company 
had found it expedient to make some sort of arrangement with the 
County Council to supply a rather better burner than they were obliged 
to give. Whatever that Company had agreed to, the Commercial 
Company would agree to. He accepted the suggestion of Counsel that 
in the last five years they had only spent £200,000 ; in the previous 
five years, £64,000; and in preceding five years, £56,000. The reason 
they had not expendei capital more rapidly was that, soon after 
obtaining their Act in 1875 authorizing fresh capital, their district was 
affected by great stagnation of business. It was very meritorious of 
the Company to make the capital last so long, because it was thought 
it would last only twelve years. In regard to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee that the standard price of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany should be reduced to 3s. 3d. to carry the standard dividend of to 
per cent., he did not deny that the Commercial was a Metropolitan 
Company ; but they were very different from the other two Companies. 
If the report of Sir James Rankin’s Committee were carried out, it 
meant little short of disaster and ruin to his shareholders; and he 
hoped no Committee of Parliament would adhere strictly to its recom- 
mendations. It was put to witness that the fact of the Company not 
having been placed under the auction clauses had enabled them to put 
£200,000 into the pockets of their shareholders ; but he explained that 
the Company were the first to adopt the sliding-scale, and it was 
because of this that they were given capital powers without the im- 
position of theauctionclauses. Before Sir James Rankin’s Committee, 
he said that the consumers had been prejudiced to the extent of 14d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas by not coming under these clauses. 
That, however, was a rough calculation he made while under examina- 
tion. Shortly after the report of the Committee, the Company volun- 
tarily put themselves under the auction clauses. 

Mr. WILKINSON: With regard to testing, [suggest that 14-candle power 
gas should be tested by an apparatus in which the gas is burnt at a rate 
to give a light of 14-candle power instead of 16-candle power. 

Witness: The clause is drawn to follow the lines of the South 
Metropolitan Bill. We were anxious not to trespass a single inch out- 
side the precedent. I think the clause as it stands is avery fair and 
proper one. 

What you propose is to compare a flame of 14-candle power with 
one of 16-candle power. Is that right ?—-We have a 16-candle power 
standard. 

The point of what I suggest is that 14-candle power gas, when tested 
as against 16-candle power gas, makes it appear that 14-candle power 
gas is 15-candle power, and 13-candle power gas is 14-candle power ?—I 
had no such knowledge. I should think it very unlikely. It is the 
sort of thing the London County Council are always saying to us. 

As to the conversion, do you propose in your accounts to show the 
effect of the conversion ?—Yes; there is no objection to that. You 
can have the sum of money nominally added shown. 

Would the effect of conversion be to raise the capital value of your 
concern, and so to benefit the shareholders ?—I do not know. 

Would it add to the saleable value ?—I think the average investor 
might like a moderate dividend better than a high one. 

By Mr. Du Cane: Roughly, he should say that rather more than 
half of the Company’s gas was used at such hours as led him to think 
it was not employed for lighting purposes; and the quantity of gas so 
used was increasing very rapidly. 

In re-examination, witness said, in estimating future capital require- 
ments, it was fallacious to only consider the expenditure in the past. 
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If the standard price were reduced so low as to affect dividends, the 
effect on the issue of share capital would be that, instead of getting a 
premium on money, which would bear no interest, capital might have 
to be issued at a discount. 

By Mr. TREVELYAN: If the standard price of the Commercial Com- 
any were reduced by 6d., the actual reduction in the case’of the South 
fetropolitan Company being only 3d., the Commercial Company 

would be placed at a disadvantage. He agreed, however, that the 
dividends of the Commercial Company had recently been about $ per 
cent. higher than those of the South Metropolitan Company. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Does not the higher dividend you have earned 
about represent the advantage which you have in the standard rate over 
the South Metropolitan Company ? 

Witness: No; the 3d. to meet that would be ? per cent. all the way 
through. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the statement of the County Council is correct, 
and the effect of testing in the way proposed in the Bill is to give a wrong 
impression, you would not have any objection to alter it, would you ? 

Witness: We are venturing on new lines; and we have adopted the 
South Metropolitan precedent. 

Supposing, for argument’s sake, the South Metropolitan Company 
are wrong ?—If they get under their Act an advantage not due to the 
alteration (if in their proposition they do not give all that was expected), 
I should say that was unfortunate ; and that if there was any fictitious 
advantage, Ido not think we ou ght to claim it. 


Mr. George Livesey, examined by Mr. SNAGGE. 


Witness said the Company required additional capital to carry on 
their work, though he thought the details had better be dealt with by 
the Engineer. Speaking from his own experience, he considered that 
the sum asked for—/500,o00o—was a reasonable and proper amount, 
having regard to the future requirements of the Company. They were 
considerably in arrear, through not having had cheap capital in the past 
to extend their business. He was well acquainted with the recom- 
mendations of the Rankin Committee. He thought he might say that 
the recommendation that the initial price should be reduced to 3s. 3d. 
in the case of all the three Metropolitan Companies, was not directed 
against either the South Metropolitan or the Commercial Company. 
It was really directed against the Gaslight and Coke Company. The 
recommendation of the Rankin Committee was that there should be a 
uniform standard price for the three Companies. If the recommenda 
tion were carried out, it would operate unfairly towards the Commer 
cial Company. No fault was found with the Company before the 
Rankin Committee ; and to put them in the same category as the Gas- 
light and Coke Company was rather unfair. If the initial price of the 
Commercial Company were reduced by 3d.—that was to say, to 3s. 6d. 
—the shareholders would, by the additional increments of dividend 
under the Rankin recommendation, get the same dividend as at present 
when the selling price came down to 2s. gd. If, however, the initial 
price were reduced by 6d., the shareholders would not get the same 
dividend as at present until the price was reduced to1s. 9d. This 
would be a rather unfair penalizing of the Company ; and he did not 
think the Rankin Committe> intended it. Under present conditions, 
1s. 9d. was an impossible price. The proposal of the Rankin Com- 
mittee, as he read it, was to impose a penalty on the Companies who 
charged a high price for gas, but to let them get their ordinary 
dividends when they reduced their price to a reasonable extent. 

Mr. SNAGGE : Is ita fact that the consumer gets 5-6ths and the 
shareholder 1-6th of saving resulting from every economy effected ? 

Witness: Yes. If there were no reduction in the initial price, the 
¢shareholder would get no advantage. 

What amount would the consumer get from the reduction of 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet ?—Rather over £20,000 a year. 

Dealing with the question of illuminating power, witness said that for 
many years it had been the practice, when gas companies came before 
Parliament, to petition for an increase in the illuminating power of the 
gas supplied. The illuminating power had consequently been increased. 
In the old days, this was of no consequence, because cannel coal was 
cheap; and the admixture of a small quantity of cannel with ordinary 
coal had the effect of enriching the gas. When cannel coal became 
dear, petroleum spirit was used in its place ; but this did not prove to 
be satisfactory. The only other method employed was that of mixing 
carburetted water gas with the coal gas. There were also objections to 
this plan, and it was uncertain, because it was very difficult to mix 
gases equally. Two years ago, Parliament acceded to a request made 
by the South Metropolitan Company that they should be allowed to 
reduce the illuminating power of their gas to 14 candles. There wasa 
great deal cf opposition to the proposal; but it passed. The Company 
were not going to stop at14 candles. Gas would have to be made and 
supplied at a considerably lower illuminating power than that— 
perhaps 8 or 9 candles, or even less. Since the introduction of the 
Welsbach system of lighting, there had been no necessity to have a 
high illuminating power in the gas itself. The South Metropolitan 
Company arranged to make a reduction of 1d. per candle in the 
initial price. This meant that, if they reduced the power by 2 candles, 
the Company, in order to be in the same position as before with 
respect to dividend, would have to reduce the selling price of gas 
by 2d. This meant {90,000 a year to the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany. The reduction in illuminating power was made last year, and 
the consumers got the £90,000. The Company, however, had not 
benefited to this extent; and so at present they were absolute losers 
by the transaction. The Commercial Company would be in no better 
position to save by such a transaction than the South Metropolitan 
Company; but he was not going to ask for any different arrangement 
in their case to that made in the case of the South Metropolitan. 
The Commercial Company were quite prepared to accept what was 
given to the South Metropolitan Company—that was to say, the same 
figure per candle. One of the allegations made by the opponents of 
the reduction of candle power by the South Metropolitan, was that 
the consumer would have to use 15 to 20 per cent. more gas in order 
to get the same light. The Parliamentary Committee did not take this 
view ; and practical experience had shown that it was a mistaken view. 
The South Metropolitan Company reduced the quality of their gas 
from 16 to 14 candles last June. During the last half year, it had not 





got down to 14; but ithad got as lowas 15. If the contention of the 
opponents of the change had been right, there would have been a large 
increase in the consumption of gas. Asa matter of fact, there had 
been no increase whatever beyond the ordinary normal rate. The South 
Metropolitan Company had as neighbours the Crystal Palace Gas Com- 
pany, who had had about the same normal rate of increase. From 
June, 1901, when the South Metropolitan Company reduced the illumi- 
nating power the consumption had increased 6 fer cent.; and the 
Crystal Palace Company had shown almcst exactly the same rate of 
increase. The figures in one case was 64 per cent., and in the other 
6°7 percent. He thought this was pretty conclusive evidence that, 
as far as the consumers were concerned, the lowering of the quality 
had not made an atom of difference to them. Of course, the Crystal 
Palace Company had maintained the same quality of gas all through. 
Then there was evidence of the complaints. A great number of com- 
plaints were received by all gas companies of tad lights. A gocd 
many of them were due to stoppages by naphthalene. He had had the 
complaints numbered; and he found that, excluding the case of 
naphthalene stoppage, from June to December last there were fewer 
than the average. 

Mr. SNAGGE: Will you tell us what effect the different burners Lave 
on the gas ? 

Witness: The illuminating power isa matter of no moment what- 
ever ; it is entirely in the hands of the consumers to get what quality 
they like out of the gas. In the case of ordinary London 16-cand.e 
gas, one gets 16 candles by a consumption of 7 feet an hour; the 
best of the flat-flame burners will give about 3 candles of light per 
foot of gas burning ; the inferior flat-flame burners, of which a large 
number are in use, do not give 14 candles; the regenerative burner 
will give 6 candles; the London argand gives 3 candles; the old 
Welsbach gave 12 candles ; the improved Welsbach give 24 candles. 
The Welsbach system, under pressure, gives 39 candles per foot. 

Has it been found that with 14-candle gas the Welsbach mantle 
gives a better light than with the 16-candle gas ?—Yes. I ought to 
explain that the Welsbach burner first of all destroys all the illumi- 
nosity of the gas, asit is a bunsen burner. The South Metropolitan 
Company undertook to supply suitable flat-flame burners free to all 
consumers when they lowered the quality of the gas. A good many 
asked for them; and hundreds of thousands of burners have been 
supplied by the Company. 

Have you seen clause 13 of this Bill, which deals with the burner 
for testing the gas ?—Yes. 

Do you approve of the burner there suggested, and the rate at 
which the gas should be tested ?>—Yes ; I do. I think it would be the 
only fair thing. I am speaking of the clause providing that the gas 
should be burnt in a standard burner giving a light equal to 16 candles, 
and that the chimney should be used as prescribed by the Gas Ke fzrees 
for an illuminating power of 14 candles. The London argand is the 
only standard burner for testing gas throughout the country. There 
is no 14-candle standard in e»istence. 

As to the proposed reduction in the standard price of gas, from your 
knowledge of the Commercial Company’s district, do you consider 
that they can produce gas as cheaply as the South Metropolitan Com- 

any ?>—No; I used to regard the Commercial Company as the only 
rival of the South Metropolitan Company in London. In the eighties, 
they ran us very close indeed ; and in one period of three months, they 
sold gas at a lower rate than we did. The South Metropolitan Com- 
pany have had a large area of unoccupied land, and an enormous ex- 
tension has taken place there the last twenty years. The Commer- 
cial Company have had no extension at all. The South Metropolitan 
Company can increase business without a proportionate increase of 
capital. They had doubled their business in the last twelve years ; but 
they had not doubled their capital, or anything like it. In order topray 
our full dividends in 1889, we required 1s. 044. per 1000 cubic feet sold ; 
whereas in 1901 we required only 74d. That has given us an advan- 
tage of 5d. over the Commercial Company, and simply because they 
have not had the opportunity of expansion. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WILKINSON, witness said that the Com- 
mercial Company were not one of the Companies incriminated before 
the Rankin Committee. They were included in the terms of reference 
to the Committee ; but he did not think that their circumstances and 
conditions were fully before the Committee. 

Mr. Wickinson : As to the burner with which you propose to test 
gas of 14 candles, I tell you at once that the point I want to bring out 
is that 14 candle gas ought to be tested against gas which is burnt at 
such a rate as to give a light equal to 14 candles, and not 16. 

Witness: Well then, you must make a new standard burner. 

Will you tell me this--If you compare 14-candle gas with a gas 
burnt at a rate which will give a light equal to 16-candle gas, does that 
produce the same result as comparing 14-candle gas with gas burnt at 
such a rate as will give a light equal to 14 candles ?—If you burn gas 
in the standard burner to give a light of 16 candles, you will show our 
gas to be equal to 15 candles; but if you burn it in the standard burner 
to give a light equal to 14 candles, you will give a light equal to 14. 
That will make a difference of 1d. tc our disadvantage, and will be 


-unfair tous. We want to apply the same standard foot-rule ; you want 


to.alter the foot-rule. 

The Gas Referees prescribe the mode of testing ?—Yes. 

Asa matter of fact, do you know whether they have approved of 
testing 14-candle gas against gas burnt at a rate which will give 
16-candle gas ?>—I know nothing about the Referees. 

In re-examination by Mr. BaLFrour Browne, witness said that the 
standard burner was made to test gas of 16 candles; andif the gas were 
below 16 candles, more must be burnt. 

By the CommitTEE: When the price was reduced to 2s. 6d., under 
the new scale, they would be able to divide the same dividend as they 
had previously divided when they got down to 2s. 9d. The cbject of 
the recommendation of Sir James Rankin’s Committee, that the 
standard price should be reduced, was to secure more care and 
economy ; but the utmost care and economy was already exercised by 
the Company. They had been for many years working at the very 
lowest possible point ; and one of their great difficulties had been to 
keep the price down as low as it had been kept. If they were to have 
the same dividend under the reduced sliding-scale proposed by the 
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Select Committee, a further economy of £36,000 would have to be 
effected; and that would be a very difficult thing to realize. The 
Commercial Company had for some time been able to divide in many 
cases 4 per cent. more than the South Metropolitan Company. 

The CoMMITTEE: Does not that represent their advantage in having 
a standard 3d. easier than yours ? 

Witness: Well, they have been able to pay a higher dividend because 
they have a higher initial price, no doubt; but I believe they have 
always paid within } percent. up to the hilt. The South Metropolitan 
Company have not. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, examined by Mr, BALFour Browne. 

Witness was well acquainted with the district of the Company and 
the sites of their works. There was no power whatever of extending 
their area; and the present district contained a great deal of unremu- 
nerative space, such as the docks, the cemetery, and Victoria Park. 
There were exceptional circumstances which made it impossible for the 
Commercial Company to manufacture as cheaply as the South Metro- 
politan Company. Thus, at only one of their stations could coal be 
economically brought to the retorts. In fixing the standard price, the 
condition of the Company, and the circumstances of the times, should 
be considered. Having considered these things, he had come to the 
conclusion that the standard price proposed, comparing it with the 
South Metropolitan standard price, was fair. As to the reduction in 
illuminating power, in his view cheap gas was very much more impor- 
tant now than highly illuminating gas. He had a very good opinion of 
the value of gas-engines ; and a prophecy which he had made 21 years 
ago, as to the future of gas as motive power, had been largely fulfilled. 
In the interests of persons using power, and in the interests of our coal 
stores, it was highly desirable that gas-engines should be substituted for 
steam-engines. Gas-engines to a large extent had superseded steam- 
engines ; and during the last five years progress in this direction had 
been enormous. Instead of being applied t> engines of 5 and ro horse 
power, it was now applied to engines of hundreds and even ofa thousand 
horse power. Londcn coal gas was good for driving engines; but it 
was very dear. The question of illumination now was merely a matter 
of burner. If used in proper burners, a very large amount of illumina- 
tion could be obtained from a low illuminating power gas. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WILKINSON, witness said that he should 
think the first recommendation of Sir James Rankin’s Committee, that 
the price should be reduced to 3s, 3d., referred to all the Metropolitan 
Companies ; but all the circumstances should be considered before that 
reduction wa3 made. 

The CHAIRMAN : Have you gone into the question of the amount of 
capital this Company are proposing to raise ? 

WVitness: I have not gone into it in detail; but, generally, I say it is 
reasonable. To begin with, they have this heavy overdraught of 
£80,000; and then the coin-meter establishments (their only source of 
increase) involve a very heavy outlay. 

Asked what was the relative cost of gas and steam for driving 
engines, witness made a rough calculation, and stated that the cost of 
gas would be 1} or 13 the cost of steam. 

Mr. W.H. Y. Webber, examined by Mr. BALrour BROWNE. 


Witness had carefully studied the matter of the illuminating power of 
gas and was familiar with the Bill. This was not merely the diffi- 
cult question of taking off 1 candle or 14 candles or 2 candles, but the 
proposal would go down to the bed-rock of coal-gas making; and with 
the best, cheapest, and most plentifully rendered available material, 
it lay at the very root of the future prosperity of the gas industry, and 
the satisfaction of the public with it. Therefore, it was not only a 
matter for the Company, but was far more a matter for the consumers, 
because the Companies could get their dividends with any quality of 
gas. The public demand was practically to turn coal gas into fuel gas ; 
the light being ob ained from the heating of a mantle—the fuel value 
of the gas, not its nominal illuminating power. It had now been 
discovered that there was no connection whatever between the illumi- 
nating power of coal gas as tested in the photometer, and the amount 

f light it was capable of yielding from an incandescent burner; that 
was really the charter of cheap gas in the future. 

Mr. BALFouR Browne said Counsel for the opponents had just in- 
formed him that they were not objecting to this part of the Bill, and, 
therefore, it would not be necessary to go any further into it. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WILKINSON, witness said the result of 
using welsbach burners would be to reduce the amount of gas con- 
sumed in the district—the Welsbach burner consuming less gas per 
burner than the ordinary burner. 

By Mr. BAaLFour Browne: If the gas were employed as fuel, the 
quantity used need not necessarily be less. He thought it would be 
much more. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: That is the case for the promoters. 

_ Mr. Du Cane at this point offered to put one of the Gas Referees 
into the chair for the information of the Committee. 

Lord BaALcarres: Whose case is the Referee going to represent ? 

Mr. Du Cane: The Board of Trade and the public interest. 

_Lord Batcarres inquired whether there were no bodies representa- 
live of the district concerned ? 

Mr. Du Cane replied in the affirmative, but said this was a matter 
which touched the Board of Trade and the Gas Referees in the 
execution of their duty. 

Mr. BaALtFrour Browne: It is well understood that no Government 
Department have any right to appear here, except in the ordinary way 
by retition. 

Mr. Du Cane: Our position is that we desire to offer any assist- 
ance which the Board of Trade can render. 

Lord Batcarres: We have the power to send for that assistance at 
any time. 

The CuatrMAN: Would you tell the Committee exactly what special 
point the Board of Trade want attention directed to ? 

Mr. Du Cane: The Board of Trade appoint the Gas Referees, who 
Prescribe the method by which the gas shall be tested. This Bill pro- 
poses, by clause 13, to alter one of the most important details deter- 
mined by the Gas Referees. That is a matter which the Referees 
have hitherto dealt with; and it may so happen that, in the opinion of 
the Referees, the test would not be an efficient one. I believe it is the 





view of the Referees that, in order to test gas of a certain candle power, 
it should not be consumed at the rate prescribed by the Bill. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: My learned friend has not asked a single 
question of the witness on the point. 

Mr. Du Cane: That is owing to the position I took up. I was 
instructed not to express an opinion, but to offer any assistance which 
the Board of Trade could afford, in order that the Committee might be 
able to give a decision on the point raised in clause 13. 

The CHatRMAN : Have you ever appeared in a similar capacity 
before any of the Committees—on the South Metropolitan Bill ? 

Mr. Du Cane: The Board of Trade did not appear when the change 
was made by the South Metropolitan Company ; but that was a lapse 
which I hope will not be held to bind the Board of Trade, either in 
this case or in other cases. 

Lord BatcarrEs: You have already lapsed by omitting to give 
notice that you intended to oppose this Bill in the public interest. 

Mr. Du Cane: I do not think the Board of Trade are called upon to 
petition in a case of this kind. We are not seeking to oppose the 
Bill. Weare simply desiring to assist the Committee, if they desire 
assistance. 

The CuairMANn: I think this is a very important question which 
has arisen for the first time; and I think we may very well postpone 
our decision till to-morrow, by which time I shall have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with the learned Counsel to the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees. 

The case of the London County Council was then proceeded with. 

Professor Clowes, examined by Mr. FREEMAN. 

Witness said the method of testing proposed was certainly an in- 
correct one. It wasintroduced in the South Metropolitan Bill of 1900, 
but without the Gas Referees being in any way consulted. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Do you see any reason why in this Bill, and for this 
Company, the Gas Referees should not prescribe the same method of 
testing gas as they do in other cases ? 

Witness: Certainly not. I have made a long series of experiments 
with 16 and 14 candle power gas, and the average result was that when 
14-candle power gas is tested as proposed to be prescribed by the Bill, 
it gives a reading on the photometer of 15 candles. That is to say, the 
actual indication given by the photometer is 1 candle power more than 
that possessed by the gas. The practical result would be that the 
Company who were allowed to reduce their candle power from 16 to 14 
could, if they chose at the lower limit of 14 candles, supply 13-candle | 
power gas, which would appear as 14-candle power. 

In reply to further questions, witness said the appliances for testing 
were constantly improving, and it should be left to the Referees, the 
appointed authority, to prescribe the apparatus which gave the best 
test, and to prescribe the manner of using that apparatus. To obtain 
the necessary accuracy, for the word ‘‘ sixteen ’’ in the clause should 
be substituted the word ‘‘ fourteen.’’ That would make it satisfactory 
for testing 14-candle power gas. But a better plan would be to strike 
out the whole clause, which would leave it to the Gas Referees to pre- 
scribe the method of testing. 

Do you see any reason why-you should take away from the Referees 
by this particular clause the power which they have in other cases ?— 
It does not seem right to me that a body appointed by the Government 
should not be consulted. 

Can you see any reason why they should have any special clause at 
all ?—Certainly not. 

Continuing, witness said that clause 14 should be amended, so as to 
allow of the consumers being supplied with a burner within one year of 
the passing of the Act; and the burner supplied must be a suitably 
governed burner. 

In cross examination by Mr. BaGGALLay, witness said the 14-candle 
power gas which he used in his tests was obtained by depriving the 
higher illuminating gas of some of its power. The present standard of 
the South Metropolitan Company was 14-candle gas; but they were 
giving 15-candle gas according to the standard they chose to adopt. 
Either the testing clause should be struck out, or 16 should be sub- 
stituted forr4. The matter was not raised in the South Metropolitan | 
Bill owing to inadvertence. Governed burners were being supplied by 
the South Metropolitan Company at the low charge of 2d. each. The 
Company supplied ungoverned burners free. He would much prefer 
that the people should be supplied with governed burners free. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you rather have the public paying for them 
than not have governed burners ? ' 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. BaGGALLay: We are willing to give them a free burner ; but if 
they want a governed burner, we are willing to supply them at a small 
charge. 

Witness: I think it would be advantageous to the public to have a 
governed burner, because the ungoverned burners lead to a very ex- 
travagant consumption of gas. © eS. : 

Lord BatcarrEs: Can you detect any substantial injury done to 
South London by the South Metropolitan Company having obtained a 
clause which the Commercial Company are now asking the Committee 
to grant ? 

Witness : The damage done to the consumer is that he can be supplied 
with 13 instead of 14 candle gas; and he loses therefore a certain 
amount of the illuminating power. 

Is that happening now ?—I believe it is not. I believe the South 
Metropolitan Company have actually maintained up to the present 
time the standard of about 15 candles. I believe they have not been 
able to work down to 14 candles, and therefore they have to supply 
15-candle gas. 

Professor Vivian B. Lewes, examined by Mr. FREEMAN. 

Witness said, in his opinion, there was no possible reason for inter- 
fering by legislation with the general powers of the Gas Referees, 
who could easily prescribe conditions for testing 14-candle power gas. 
He agreed that a governed burner would give a better result than an 
ungoverned burner. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BAGGALLay, witness said the effect of 
substituting 14 for 16 in regard to the candle power in the Bill would 
be to give a result probably nearer 14 than if the figure were left 16 ; 
but he was not sure that the chimney of the testing apparatus ought not 
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to be slightly altered. For the Gas Companies, and for the public also, 
he felt strongly that the proper thing was to put this matter into the 
hands of the Gas Referees, the proper authorities to deal with it. 

Mr. BaGGatiay: In practice, how can the proposals made in 
clause 13 in any way increase the illuminating power of the gas above 
what it is in fact ? 

Witness : Because you are burning gas under conditions of rate of 
flow and of air supply which you had not the burner designed for. If 
you want to make the London argand a standard for all powers of 
gas, youcandoso. You can do so by burning the gas at such a rate 
as to give a constant 3-inch flame in the chimney. Clause 13 would 
not alter the present position. The first part of the clause would make 
provision for testing 15-candle gas by applying toit the provisions which 
now, with necessary modifications, were applied in the case of testing 
16-candle gas ; and the result was that there would be an error of im- 
portance. The second part of theclause related to the test for 14-candle 
gas ; and he thought it meant that they were to use the table photometer 
and the burner which was fitted for 15-candle gas, and the chimney 
which had been prescribed for 15-candle gas —or 14.candle gas with an 
cpen bar photometer—and that, he thought, would not meet the case. 
The whole matter should be left to the Referees, by omitting the 
clause. What was fair in regard to the suggestion that the Company 
should not only supply and fix ordinary burners free, as they were will- 
ing to do, but that they should also provide governed burners free of 
cost, was really a question between the Company and the ccnsumers. 
He thought, however, it would be greatly to the advantage of the Com- 
pany to give governed burners, because, though they would cost more 
initially, they would give a much better effect with gas than un- 
governed burners, and so make it worth while to adopt them. 


Friday, March 14. 

Mr. Du Cane said he wished to make a short statement with regard 
to the position which he took up, or sought to take, the previous day. 
The Gas Referees had observed the proposal in the Bill with reference 
to testing ; and seeing it was a highly technical matter, they felt that 
they ought to put themselves at the disposal of the Committee. With 
a view of doing that, they approached the Board of Trade to know 
whether they might have the usual assistance in putting their views 
before the Committee, if the Committee desired to hear them. They 
had no desire to take up a position either for or against the Bill. 

The CHarrRMAN said since the adjournment he had had the advantage 
of consulting with the Speaker’s Counseland Mr. Bonham Carter, who 
agreed that, as there was no petition against the Bill, either by the 
Referees or the Board of Trade, and no instruction from the House 
asking the Chairman to call the Referees befure them, they must decline 
to hear them. There was no precedent for such a course. 

Mr. Du Cane: I ought to have pointed out that, in the case of the 
London County Council’s Bill, which was known, I think, as the 
Photometer Bill, the Committee sent for Mr. Vernon Harcourt, one of 
the Gas Referees. 

Lord BatcarreEs: That case was precisely the reverse of the one 
before us now. 

Mr. H. E. Haward, examined by Mr. FREEMAN. 


Witness said the position of the London County Council with regard 
to the proposed conversion of capital was that they did not think it 
advisable in the public interest ; but as it had been sanctioned in the 
Gaslight and Coke and South Metropolitan Companies Acts, they 
were not prepared to oppose it on this occasion. The Council wished 
to point out that undoubtedly such conversion would give an addi- 
tional saleable value to the stock of the Company—it would be more 
marketable; and in that respect the shareholders of the Company 
would derive some benefit. In this case, the advantages of the suggested 
conversion would not be so great as in the South Metropolitan and 
Gaslight and Coke Companies, because in those cases there was also 
a large measure of consolidation. There was no consolidation here; 
the Company proposing to retain the 7 per cent. stock in its present 
relation to the 10 per cent. stock. By the conversion, the real rates of 
dividend paid on the invested capital would be rendered obscure. In 
future, it would appear that the Company, instead of receiving 13 per 
cent. dividend, would receive something like 5 per cent. only; and the 
London County Council did not consider that that was in the public 
interest. The variation of price and standard dividend was very fully 
gone into before the Select Committee of 1899. It was suggested that 
the Commercial Company were not very much concerned with that 
Committee ; but a large part of the evidence witness gave before the 
Committee was directed to showing that the three Metropolitan Com- 
panies generally had benefited enormously under the arrangements 
made in 1875 and 1876. He pointed out to that Committee that prior 
to that time, the Companies could only divide 10 percent. Since then 
they had been able to divide very large extra dividends, which had 
amounted to some £3,000,000, of which the Commercial Company 
had had about £500,000. That was to say, in the last 25 or 27 years 
they divided that sum in addition to what they would have divided if 
left under the arrangements which existed prior to 1875. In con- 
sequence of issuing capital at par, the Commercial Company had 
unnecessarily issued £200,000 of capital in the last 25 years. If they 
had issued the capital at the market rate, they would have been saved 
the necessity of issuing {£200,000 of capital; and that would have 
enabled them to reduce the price of gas. He saw no reason why a 
standard price should be fixed in the case of this Company different 
from that of the other two. 

Mr. FREEMAN: Do you think it desirable that uniformity should be 
observed ? 

Witness: I think that was the object of the Select Committee. The 
Commercial Company, although they claim to have a rather poor 
district, have been able to pay something like 4 per cent. dividend 
more than the South Metropolitan Company for a number of years. 

Have you formed any conclusion as to how far they must reduce 
the price of gas, if this alteration were made, to earn the same dividend 
as they are paying now ?—I do not think it is necessary to make a 
calculation. The present price of gas supplied by the Commercial 
Company is 2s. 8d.; and at that price they are entitled to divide 
£5 6s. on the original capital as converted. If they reduce the price 





to 2s. 5d., they will be entitled, on the sliding-scale of Mr. Oldroyd’s 
Committee, to divide £5 6s. 8d. We know that for five years prior to 
1900 they were charging only 2s. 6d., and the present price is capable 
of reduction ; and we hope in the near future it will be reduced. 

Continuing, witness said he wished to point out that, under the 
present Bill, the Company would get more dividend than they were 
actually receiving at present. 

Mr. aes : Who drew up the system of sliding-scale beginning 
at 3s. 6d.: 

Witness: That is the Company’s proposal in the Bill. 

Mr. FREEMAN: What we are asking is that the proposal of the Com- 
mittee of 1899 which prevails with the other Companies should prevail 
in this case. The promoters have adopted the second part of the 
recommendation of the Committee, which is in their favour, and left 
out the first part, which says the standard price shall be 3s. 3d. 

Witness, in further examination, said what the Company were asking 
now was to increase their capital powers by 46 per cent. He con- 
tended that, by the recommendation of the Committee of 1899, the 
Company should only have what they required for five years. The 
expenditure of the Company for the last five years worked out at about 
£200,coo, and that particular period of five years was one in which they 
incurred a great deal of expenditure, becauseit saw the development of 
the slot-meter business. The only possible increase that could arise 
was from working people adopting slot meters. 

The CuairMAN: Also from demands for machinery and cooking 
purposes ? 

Witness : But against that you have the Stepney Borough Council and 
the Whitechapel Borough Council, who have just started electric light- 
ing undertakings and are making tremendous efforts to secure business ; 
and also the introduction of the Welsbach system of lighting, which 
obviously tends to reduce the consumption. 

Mr. Moon (interposing): On behalf ot the Company we should be 
prepared to accept what we may describe as a lapsing clause—that if 
the capital asked for in the Bill is not required within the five years, 
we should have to come back at the end of that period to ask for fresh 
capital if we wanted it. That seems to me to carry out indirectly the 
recommedation of Sir James Rankin’s Committee. 

Witness : I do not quite understand how a clause could be framed to 
give effect to that proposition. 

Mr. Moon: It seems to me that if any of the capital powers in the 
Bill are not to be exercised after five years, it will have that effect. 

Mr. FREEMAN: No; not necessarily, because you might construct 
works in the first two years which might last for fifteen years. 

Witness, in further examination, said he estimated the sum the Com- 
pany would require in the next five years at about £200,000, with a 
further £50,000 for a balance in hand; but he thought that the 
Council would not oppose their having £300,000. 

In calculating what the requirements will be, is £400 per million 
cubic feet of gas sold the usual calculation ?-—That is the calculation 
which has been mentioned, and I think the calculation Mr. Livesey 
adopted in the case of the South Metropolitan Company three years 
ago. Some point has been made by the Commercial Company that 
they require more capital, because of the requirements of the slot- 
meter business; but Mr. Livesey’s increase is very largely made up of 
slot-meter business, and he only asks for £400 per million cubic feet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moon, witness said the County Council had 
not had any representations from the districts the Company supplied. 
Both the districts concerned were purveyors of electric light. He 
thought the question of the reduction of the standard price was dis- 
tinctly raised before Sir James Rankin’s Committee of 1899; but he 
could not point to any specific suggestion of the kind. Still, as a 
result of the evidence given by the County Council, that the gas com- 
panies had benefited to an enormous extent by the sliding-scale—far 
more than was ever expected in 1875—_the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the standard price should be reduced to 3s. 3d. When the 
sliding-scale was applied in 1875 and 1876, a standard price of 3s. od. 
was applied to the Commercial Company, whose maximum price was 
3s. od., and a standard price of 3s. 6d. was applied to the South 
Metropolitan Company, whose maximum was 3s. 6d.; but all these 
facts were before the Select Committee. On being pressed, witness 
agreed that a Company whose cost of manufacture was higher 
than that of another Company would be entitled to some little con- 
sideration in the fixing of the initial price. He thought the fact that 
the Commercial Company had been able to pay 133 per cent. dividend 
for many years would have an important bearing on the matter. 

Counsel read a number of extracts from the evidence which the 
witness gave before Sir James Rankin’s Committee, with the object of 
showing that he had there indicated that the district of the Com- 
mercial Company was a much poorer one than that of the South 
Metropolitan Company, and that the position of the Commercial Com- 
pany generally was not so good a one. 

Witness, however, said the main point the Counsel had to sustain 
before that Committee was the impeachment of the management of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company; and he was prepared to say that he 
made no attack on the Commercial Company. The allocation by the 
Commercial Company of capital at par constituted an additional reason 
why they should reduce the standard price more than 3d. 

Mr. Moon: Have you ever known a single case in which the initial 
price once fixed by Parliament—on which capital has been raised— 
has been altered ? 

Witness: The South Metropolitan Company. 

With their own consent, and with compensatory conditions ?>—They 
adopted the recommendations of the Select Committee. 

Have you known a single case in which, against the will of the 
Company, the standard price has been altered ?—I believe there have 
been cases. 

Mr. Moon: I am aware of one; and I make a present of it to you— 
the Lea Bridge case. That was a case in which the management was 
alleged to have been extremely bad, and the price of gas was kept up 
to a high figure in consequence. 

In further cross-examination, witness said they must consider the 
two standard prices on the scale of the 16-candle power gas. It was 
estimated that the reduction of the illuminating power from 15 to 14 
candles would enable the Company to knock off 2d. in the selling 
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price. If they did that, they would be selling gas at 2s. 64. per rooo 
cubic feet. On that basis, they would be able to divide £5 6s. 8d., 
which was 8d. more than at present. 

Mr. Moon: I think that is right, so that there would be a trifling 
advantage in adopting Mr. Oldroyd’s scale. 

. Witness: A trifling advantage at the present time; but a much 
larger advantage as you get the price of gas lower down the scale. 

Mr. Moon: I quite agree; and that is an economy by which the 
consumers benefit ? 

Witness: I do not think that is necessarily so. 

In further cross-examination, witness said the Company adopted a 
peculiar system, by living very much on temporary loans ; but because 
of that they would not want more working capital—they had some 
capital unissued now. 

By Mr. TREVELYAN: In the years from 1886 to 1899, with the excep- 
tion of 1893, the Company would have been able to divide a higher 
dividend if they had had the sliding-scale they are now asking for. 

By Lord Batcarres: He thought some of the items forming the 
£600,000 which Mr. Jones had said the Company would require were 
given twice over. Thus, about £120,000 for improvement of transport 
and better appliances and storage, &c., would be included in the general 
figure of £400 per million cubic feet. The point of the County Council 
was that the Company should not be able to go away from this Com- 
mittee with such a large amount of capital powers as would render it 
unnecessary to come to Parliament for ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. BALFouR BROWNE: I have been looking at these tables, and I 
think we are asking too high a standard price. As Mr. Haward said, 
you ought to go down two steps and compare two steps below. As that 
is so, and as we donot really want to increase it at all, or get anything 
more out of it, I think we should be wrong in asking 3s. 6d. and 3s. 5d. 
I think the standard price ought to be first for the 15-candle gas 3s. 5d., 
and for the 14-candle gas 3s. 4d.; and I am prepared to concede now 
that we really are asking by this more than we intended to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN (to witness) : What do you say as to this proposal of 
Mr. Balfour Browne. Do you think that is not low enough yet ? 

Witness : Perhaps I may be allowed to consider it. 

It was then arranged that the Committee should adjourn, in order to 
allow consideration to be given to the proposal of the promoters. 

On re-assembling, 

Mr. BALFourR Browne said: I am glad to say that,, since the ad- 
journment, Mr. Freeman and I have had a conversation ; and, subject 
to the approval of the Committee, Mr, Freeman will be content with the 
following terms: The initial price to be reduced to 3s. 4d., instead of 
3s. 5d., for 15-candle power gas, and to 3s. 3d., instead of 3s. 4d., for 
14-candle power gas. I madea mistake when I was speaking before. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : 16-candle power gas, what —— 

Mr. BALFour Browne: Nothing, because we are not going to supply 
16-candle gas. It does not come into the Bill at all. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Does that bring it down a penny ? 

Mr. BaLFourR Browne: Yes. The Bill, as you know, brings the 
gas down from 16 to 15 candle power. The result of this reduction 
will be to lower the authorized dividend at the present selling price of 
2s. 8d. from £5 6s. to £5 4s.; for 15-candle power it will be £5 1s. 4d. ; 
and for 14-candle power, £4 18s. 8d. This reduction is a reduction 
upon converted stock. Therefore you ought to multiply each of these 
reductions by 23. That satisfies the London County Council. Then 
there is another matter they bave asked usto do. I do it reluctantly ; 
but if you approve, we will reduce the amount of capital in the Bill to 
£400,000. It will bring us back to Parliament earlier than would 
otherwise have been the case. I believe there will be £300,0c0 of 4 per 
cent. stock and £100,000 of debenture stock. Then they ask that 
clause 13—that is, the testing clause —should be struck out of the Bill. 
We agree to strike it out; but it is not to be made a precedent at all 
against me in opening the next Bill, because I have something to say 
about it in that Bill. I have agreed to strike it out, and the County 
Council are content, and will not oppose the Bill further. 

Mr. FREEMAN: We have had an opportunity of discussing the 
matter; and I accept the statement that works will require a capital 
we did not know of, and therefore I am willing to add £100,000 to the 
capital I suggested. 

The clauses were then adjusted, and the Bill ordered for report. 


- — 
— 


Death from Gas Poisoning.—An inquest was held at Plymouth 
yesterday week on the body of Arthur Henry Eastcott, 36 years of age, 
a journeyman brass moulder, who died from gas poisoning. It ap- 
peared that deceased, who lived with his father, went to bed about 
eleven o'clock on Friday, the 7th inst. On the following morning, 
when his mother went to call him, she found him lying in bed quite 
dead. The tap of the gas-bracket in the room was half on, deceased 
having apparently partly turned it on after extinguishing the light. 
The Jury found that death was due to gas poisoning. 


Sales of Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last 
Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Richards sold, by order of the Directors of the 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, a new issue of 1000 ‘‘B”’ 
shares ({10), carrying a dividend of 7 per cent., at an average of 
£16 5s. each, yielding the investor £4 6s. 2d. per cent. Another new 
issue placed by him was {10,000 of consolidated ordinary ‘‘C ’’ stock 
of the Croydon Commercial Gas Company. The dividend on this 
class of stock since June 30, 1894, has been at the rate of 9 per cent, 
per annum, and since June 30, 1898, it has been paid free of income- 
tax, which, at the present rate of the tax, is equivalent to £9 1os. 6d. 
per cent. perannum. It was sold at an average of £193 12s. 4d. per 
£100 of stock, yielding the investor £4 12s. 11d. per cent. ; but, in 
view of the above-named arrangement, the return is really close upon 
£5per cent. Tenders for £7000 of 5 per cent. preference stock of the 
Gravesend and Milton Gas Company (which were recently asked for in 
our advertising columns), were opened last Tuesday, and were found 
to be far in excess of the amount required. The highest tender was 
£110 5s. for {100 of stock. Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons recently 
offered for sale £2500 of consolidated ‘‘C’’ stock of the Cambridge 
Gas Company. Some £50 lots were sold at prices ranging from £57 to 
£58 tos. each ; and a few {10 lots fetched from {11 to £11 10s. each. 
Ten £25 shares were sold for £285 ros. ; and twenty £50 ones for £1149. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 


Friday, March 14. 


(Before Mr. EUGENE Wason, Chairman, Lord Batcarres, Mr. C. P, 
TREVELYAN, and Majoyv KENNETH BALFOUR.) 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS BILL. 


This Bill—the object of which is to empower the Company to acquire 
additional lands for the manufacture of gas and for other purposes of 
their undertaking, to make provisions as to the testing of gas, and for 
other purposes—came before the above-named Committee to-day. 


Mr. BaLFour Browne, K.C., Lord RoBErt Cecit, K.C., and Mr. 
L. W. S. Rostron appeared for the promoters. The petitioners were 
as follows: Mr. Harris (represented by Mr. Boyte, K.C., and Mr. 
THESIGER); the London School Board (Counsel reserved) ; The Black- 
heath and Greenwich Electric Lighting Company (Counsel reserved) ; 
the Corporation of the City of London (Counsel reserved) ; the Con- 
servators of the River Thames (Mr. LEwis Cowarp, K.C.) ; the Green- 
wich Corporation (Mr. C. E. ALLAN); the St. Pancras Borough Council 
(Counsel reserved) ; the London County Council (Mr. FREEMAN, K.C., 
and Mr. TaLsot); and Redpath, Brown, and Co., Limited (the Hon. 
J. D. FitzGera_p, K.C., and Mr. Moon). 

Mr. BaLFour Browne, in opening the case for the Bill, said the 
Committee had heard a good deal about the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany in the last Bill before them—the Commercial Gas Bill. The 
Company was one which had been formed by amalgamation of several 
Companies. Their original Act was passed in 1842; and the name of 
‘‘ South Metropolitan ’’ was conferred under an Act of 1860. Since 
1884, they had supplied the whole area south of the Thames, with the 
exception of two small patches which still belonged to the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. One of the recommendations of Sir James Kankin’s 
Committee was that this portion of the Gaslight and Coke Company’s 
area south of the Thames should be transferred to the South Metro- 
politan Company. Various negotiations had taken place with the view 
of carrying out the recommendations; but up to the present they had 
not succeeded. The Company had five manufacturing stations; and 
those in South London were much built around by houses. They had 
large works at Greenwich, on a bend of the river—on what was known 
as Greenwich Marshes; and one object of the Bill was to acquire land 
near these works for extension purposes. The Company had put them- 
selves in line with the recommendations of Sir James Itankin’s Com- 
mittee, and had altered their sliding-scale ; but upon this he would not 
dwell. They had had a clause in the Bill to enable them to purchase 
the portion of the Gaslight and Coke Company’s district to which he 
had referred ; but this had now gone. To deal more in detail with the 
objects of the Bill, they were, first, to obtain power for the compulsory 
purchase of the land, and to authorize the Company to construct 
additional gas-works on the portion so acquired; to authorize the 
Company to make a small road civersion (but this portion would be 
allowed to go); to vary the provisions regarding the testing of the gas 
by applying to the Company the provisions of the General Public Act 
—the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871—which applied to all gas com- 
panies except the three Metropolitan Companies ; and to compensate 
the officers displaced by such change. It was also proposed to vary 
the provisions fixing the remuneration of the Directors; and to this 
part of the measure he did not think there was any opposition. As to 
the additional lands they proposed to acquire, the most important was 
the acquisition of land at Greenwich. ‘The whole of the land they at 
present possessed would be used up in ten or twelve years. They 
were before the Committee, therefore, before there was any absolute 
necessity for land. But the land they contemplated acquiring could 
be obtained now at a very moderate price; but if they waited it might 
become more costly. In their desire to look ahead, so to speak, they 
were only imitating the example of Birmingham. That city had pur- 
chased a large amount of land, which was not immediately required by 
them, because it was vacant, and might be occupied by buildings 
if allowed to remain as it was, and therefore become more costly when 
it was necessary to secure it. The South Metropolitan Company also 
desired to take a piece of land which had been acquired from them by 
the London County Council when they were making their Blackwall 
Tunnel, but which had not been used. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the area of the land to be taken at Green- 
wich ? 

Mr. BALFoUR BROWNE: We have 4o acres at Greenwich; and we 
propose to make it r40 acres. The learned Counsel went on to say 
that he thought an arrangement would be arrived at with the County 
Council. The promoters were also seeking to acquire land at the 
Vauxhall works ; their object being to improve the entrance, as the 
present one was exceedingly bad. Another section of the Bill would 
enable the Company to take leasehold land belonging to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, but which the Commissioners could not sell 
without an Act of Parliament. This land was at Bankside, opposite 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Seeing that the undertaking of the Company 
had doubled in magnitude during the past twelve years, the Committee 
would see that it was not premature to add to the land they possessed. 
Their annual rate of increase was 6 per cent. compound. ‘The other 
works of the Company were all in populous places, where there was no 
chance of increasing their size; so that all future increase must pro- 
bably take place at East Greenwich. The future rate of increase, they 
thought, would be much greater than at present. As to the proposed 
amendment of the testing provisions of the Company’s existing Acts, 
clause 14 was as follows :— 

From and after the first day of September, 1902, the gas supplied by the 
Company shall be tested in accordance only with the provisions of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1871; and this Act and the provisions of that Act con- 
tained in the parts thereof headed respectively ‘‘ Testing of Gas’’ and 
‘* Penalties,’’ shali be incorporated with, and form part of, this Act; and 
in construing those provisions for the purposes of this Act, the prescribed 
testing-places shall be those at present in use—one for each station for 
manufacturing gas; and in case of any change in any such station, the sub- 
stituted testing-place shall be on a leading gas-main not less than 18 inches 
in diameter, from which the supply of gasis taken, and at a distance not more 
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than 2 miles from a manufacturing station. The prescribed burner shall be 
the burner prescribed by the Act of 1900. Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to repeal or alter the statutory provisions regulating the illuminati ng 
power, price, or quality of the gas supplied by the Company. 

Clause 15 read: 

The Gas Examiner may test the gas supplied by the Company for sulphur 

other than sulphuretted hydrogen and for ammonia; and the following pro- 
visions shall have effect for the purpose of any such testing: The apparatus 
for testing shall be the same as that now used for the purpose at the testing- 
stations of the Company. The test for sulphur compounds may be made at 
any time; and the result of the testing shall be evidence of the amount of 
sulphur on the day on which the testing was commenced, and irrespective of 
its termination. The quantity of sulphur (other than sulphuretted hydrogen) 
permitted in the gas shall not exceed 22 grains in roocubic feet onanaverage 
of six days at any testing-station. The quantity of ammonia permitted in 
the gas shall not exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet in any one day. A day, 
for the purposes of this section, shall be calculated from 9 in the morning of 
one day tog in the morning of the next following day. 
The effect of this would be to provide that the gas might be tested for 
sulphur and ammonia. It was included, because in the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act of 1871 there was no such provision ; and the promoters 
thought it necessary, while they were adopting a general code, to 
supplement it by putting in this test. The effect of the provision 
would be to do away, so far as the Company were concerned, with the 
Gas Referees. These gentlemen were appointed under the powers of 
the Act called the Metropolis Gas Act, 1868. The Board of Trade 
were directed in that Act to appoint ‘‘ three competent and impartial 
persons, one at least of them having practical knowledge and experi- 
ence,’’ as Referees. This Act was made applicable to the South 
Metropolitan Company by the Act of 1869; and all their gas was 
tested by these Referees. Under the Act of 1876, it was left to 
the Referees to issue instructions as to the manner of testing; 
and they had issued these regulations, which were exceedingly 
drastic and, the promoters thought, unnecessarily severe on the 
Companies. The result was great expense to the Company, which, 
of course, fell upon the consumers of gas. In the days when the 
legislation was passed, such gentlemen as these Referees might have 
been necessary, because the Gas Companies had a monopoly of the 
supply of artificial light. The only competitors with gas at that time 
were candles and oil; but the oil was from 5s. to 73. a gallon, and, 
therefore, was hardly a competition atall. In the seventies, however, 
cheap mineral oil was introduced ; and then commenced the fierce 
competition which had the effect of keeping down the price of gas so 
seriously. In the eighties, gas began to have another formidable com- 
petitor for artificial light—namely, electricity ; and he asked the Com- 
mittee to believe that the necessity for the Gas Referees no longer 
existed in the Metropolis. It was an anomalous ani curious thing 
that there was one law for London and another for the rest of the 
country. The Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, was practicallya General 
Act, applicable to all places in Great Britain ; but this Special Act to 
which he had referred was enacted for London. The first Referees, 
no doubt, had come within the definition of the Act; and one of them 
was a gentleman possessing practical knowledge of the making of gas. 
3ut that was not the case now, the Referees being Professors of 
Chemistry ; so that one part of the Act seemed to have been overlooked. 
The Act of 1871 had laid down a code as to the testing of gas; and the 
only thing omitted from it was the testing for sulphur. The results 
of the action of the Referees were exeeedingly hard on the Companies. 
One test required was a 20 hours’ test for sulphuretted hydrogen ; and 
if there was one part of sulphuretted hydrogen in a million, it made 
the Company liable to be summoned and fined. TheCommittee would 
hear in evidence that one part of sulphuretted hydrogen in a million 
did not matter the least bit in the world. The getting rid of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, even in such small quantities, put great expense on 
the Company, and, therefore, on the consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN: How are these gentlemen paid ? 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said they were paid by the Board of Trade; 
but the Gas Companies found the money. The promoters contended 
that everything that was necessary was contained in the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871, and in clause 15 of the present Bill. He did not 
propose to deprive these gentlemen of their offices without compensa- 
tion. Clause 16 said : 

The Company shall compensate the Gas Referees and the Chief Gas 

Examiner for the loss of emoluments which may accrue to them respectively 
by reason of the provisions of this Act as to testing. The amount of such 
compensation shall be seven years’ purchase of the sum paid by the Com- 
pany towards the fees of the said several persons in respect of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1902. 
There was another anomaly in connection with the Gas Referees. 
There was a gentleman who was a kind of Court of Appeal against the 
Re‘erees ; and he was called the Chief Gas Examiner. These ques- 
tions, instead of going to the Magistrates to be dealt with, were settled 
by this gentleman. The Magistrates in every other place had to deal 
with these cases every day, and were competent to do so; but in 
London this anomaly existed. 

The CHAIRMAN : Was he appointed under the same Act ? 

Mr. BALFourR BRowneE: Yes. 

Mr. FREEMAN: The Chief Gas Examiner is Lord Rayleigh. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: Yes; an exceedingly eminent chemist and 
physicist, but, I take it, not a lawyer. 

Mr. FREEMAN: You think he is not as good as a magistrate ? 

Mr. Batrour Browne said he was not as good as a Court of 
Appeal, however clever he might be in science. The Company did 
not want to escape from any obligation imposed on them in the interest 
of the public. What the result of the proposal in the Bill would be 
was this: With regard to sulphuretted hydrogen, the Referees’ notifi- 
cation was that gas was to be entirely free from it in a 20 hours’ test. 
The Gas-Works Clauses Act said that gas was to be wholly free during 
a 3 minutes’ test. This made a great difference. The Act in the case 
of ammonia required a test for 4 grains in 1oo cubic feet of gas; and 
the Referees required the test for 04 grain. For sulphur products, 
the Referees’ test was 17 grains in 100 cubic feet in summer, and 
22 grains in winter ; and the Act would make it 22 grains on an average 
on a six days’ test. In every one of these cases, he should call wit- 
nesses to show that the proposal of the Bill was reasonable and proper. 





As to the remuneration of the Directors, he believed that this was fixed 
in the year 1879, by a scheme carried out on amalgamation with the 
Phoenix Gas Company. If the output was 10,000 million cubic feet, 
the remuneration was to be £4000; if gooo million cubic feet, £3700; 
if 8000 million cubic feet, £3400 ; and if 7000 million cubic feet, £ 3100. 
The proposal now was as follows :— 

Section 17 (Remuneration to the Directors‘ of the scheme of 1880, is hereby 

repealed as from Dec. 31, 1902; and thesum payable by way of remuneration 
of the Directors of the Company shall not in respect of any one year exceed 
the sum of £5000 until the annual quantity of gas sold exceeds 12,500 million 
cubic feet, when the remuneration may be increased to not exceeding £5500; 
and when the annual quantity exceeds 15,000 million cubic feet, such remu- 
neration may be increased to, but shall not exceed, £6000. 
There was no opposition to this; the shareholders being willing that 
the Directors should have this remuneration. The learned Counsel 
then dealt with the petitions against the Bill. He referred first to the 
question of acquisition of land and the stopping up of footpaths ; main- 
taining that the proposals of the promoters were reasonable. There 
were points dealt with in the London County Council’s petition which 
ought not to have a placein a controversy of this kind. For instance, 
it was insisted that the Company should not post placards and notices 
on their buildings. The Company were not in the habit of doing this ; 
still they did not wish to be bound not to doit. He protested against 
an attempt to obtain legislation which was altogether outside the scope 
of the Bill. He took exception in the same way toa clause in the peti- 
tion which said that the Company should not be allowed when pulling 
down buildings to leave the works in an unsightly condition. 

Mr. FREEMAN remarked that these were all standard provisions. 

Mr. BALFour Browne said that, with regard to that part of the 
petition dealing with the question of gas testing, there was no intention 
to take away the powers of the Gas Examiners to test the gas. They 
wanted to get rid of the Referees, not of the Examiners. Clause 24 of 
the petition said : 

A special and complete system of gas testing has been applied to the Com- 
pany, similar to that which applies to the two other large Companies sup- 
plying gas in the County of London—viz., the Gaslight and Coke Company 
and the Commercial Gas Company. The areas of supply of the said Com- 
panies include nearly the whole of the said county. Under these statutes. 
certain Gas Referees appointed by the Board of Trade certify certain testing- 
places and apparatus and materials; and Gas Examiners appointed, con- 
trolled, and paid by your petitioners, are required to make, and do make, 
daily at each of such testing-places, in the mode from time totime prescribed 
and certified by the Gas Referees, such a number of testsas the Gas Referees 
may prescribe of the illuminating power, purity, and pressure of the gas sup- 
plied by the Company, and there is an appeal for the Company against any 
test made by such Examiners to the Chief Gas Examiner—an official 
appointed by the Board of Trade. 

By the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1900, provision was made for the de- 

crease of the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the Company from 
16-candle power, which it had been thitherto (and which is the power at which 
the said other two Companies are bound by law to supply gas within the said 
County of London) to 15-candle power, and then to 14-candle power, with a 
reduction in the standard price. By section 6 of the said Act, provision was 
made that in the testing of the gas supplied by the Company at either the 15 
or 14 candle illuminating power authorized by such Act, the burner for testing 
should be so used as that the gas should be burnt at such a rate as to give a 
light equal to 16.candles. Your petitioners humbly submit that such a pro- 
vision has since been found in practice unsatisfactory, and should be amended 
accordingly. 
It would be recognized at once that this had reference to what was 
clause 13 in the last Bill, which was struck out by agreement. It was 
struck out because the Commercial Company secured other conditions 
which they were anxious for from the County Council. The South 
Metropolitan Company were not asking for like conditions. What 
was dealt with was a power given them in 1go0; and they were only 
asking that it should be preserved. The Commercial Company had 
said: ‘‘ Put us in the same position as the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany.’’ His Company were asking that this power should not be 
taken away. The petitioners said : 


The provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, as to testing have 
never been applied to the said three large Companies supplying gas within 
the County of London, nor was it ever intended that they should be so 
applied. The provisions of the Company’s Act of 1876 which repealed the 
then existing testing provisions of their Act of 1869, instead of incorporating 
the provisions of the said Act of 1871, provided special and more stringent 
provisions in this matter ; and similar special provisions were applied to the 
said two other large Companies supplying gas within the county—viz., to the 
Commercial Gas Company by their Act of 1875 and to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company by their Act of 1876. These special provisions were amended and 
confirmed by the Gaslight and Coke and other Gas Companies’ Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1880, which applied to all the said three Companies. 

The proposal of the Bill would, if it became law, have the effect of apply- 

ing tothe Company testing provisions which Parliament has hitherto thought 
to be insufficient, and would remove entirely the control of the Board of 
Trade and of your petitioners in such matter. Your petitioners submit that 
the application to the Company of testing provisions less stringent than now 
existing are, in view of the recent reduction of the illuminating power of the 
Company’s gas, particularly undesirable. 
Parliament had thought the testing provisions insufficient in the early 
days ; but it had not taken that view of recent years. As to the last 
paragraph, the Committee, of course, would have to be convinced that 
the promoters were not going todo any harm tothe consumers. Then 
the petitioners said: 

Your petitioners humbly submit that, even if any variation of the present 
mode of testing is desirable, it should be made applicable at the same time 
by a general measure to the Commercial Gas Company and the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, which are subject to statutory restrictions similar to those 
at present regulating the Company, and that the Bill accordingly seeks to 
disturb the existing uniformity in the greater part of the County of London 
as regards the testing of gas. 

He was sorry the Gaslight and Coke Company were not before Parlia- 
ment this year. As for the Commercial Gas Company, they had never 
thought of the proposal, or they no doubt would have made it. But 
because they had not made it, was no reason why the South Metro- 
politan Company should not be put under the general law; and 
it was not for them to propose general legislation. It was for the 
County Council to do this; but probably they did not desire to move in 
this particular direction. Another petition was that of G. & A. Harris, 
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who were the owners of some 114 houses in Glenthorpe Street and in 
Glenthorpe Road, producing £48000 per annum. They feared that 
the erection of gas-works close to their property would create a 
nuisance and prejudicially affect them. Counsel believed no damage 
would be done by the erection of the works; but he would leave that 
to the witnesses to deal with. 


Mr. George Livesey, examined by Mr. RostrRON. 


Witness said that the objects of the Bill were to authorize the acqui- 
sition of land, to free the Company from the vexatious and irritating 
restrictions of testing, and to allow the Directors’ fees to be increased. 
It was proposed to acquire land at Vauxhall, Bankside, and East 
Greenwich. At Vauxhall, three or four cottages were required, in 
order to give better access to the works from Upper Kennington Lane. 
At Bankside, part of the works of the Company were on land held on 
leases which would expire in three or four years’ time; and power was 
therefore sought to purchase the freehold. During the last ten years, 
the Company had improved and extended their plant at all their 
old works, which were now operating at their full capacity. The East 
Greenwich works, for which the Company obtained power to purchase 
land in 1881, were laid out for the erection of twelve retort-houses. 
Four were at full work ; so that there were eight yet to be brought into 
operation. These eight would make about 50 million cubic feet of gas 
daily ; and so by the time the land at East Greenwich was occupied, 
they would be able to double their product. If the present normal 
rate of increase were maintained, the limit of capacity at East 
Greenwich would be reached in eleven or twelve years. But he thought 
it would be maintained at a smaller rate. At 4 per cent., the con- 
sumption would be doubled in seventeen years. Fifty per cent. of the 
output of the Company was used for purposes other than lighting ; and 
one of the great pressing necessities of towns, and in none more than 
London, was a cheap gaseous fuel. The gas at present supplied was 
too expensive (owing to the illuminating power which it must possess) 
to be used as fuel ; but the necessity for illuminating power in gas was 
comingto anend. In Germany, he was informed that from 85 to go per 
cent. of the whole of the gas used for lighting purposes was consumed 
by means of incandescent mantles; and, that being so, luminious gas 
was not wanted. He was happy to say that in England they were very 
near to obtaining a cheap mantle. He had been in negotiation with 
the people who supplied mantles; and he thought they would very 
soon come to an arrangement, which would be satisfactory. A very 
friendly spirit was being shown; and he had almost come to an agree- 
ment whereby cheap mantles would be obtainable. Gas companies, 
if they had regard to their own interests, would undertake to supply 
these mantles. 

Mr. Rostron: If you do that, do you see any reason why incan- 
descent lighting should not be employed as much in England as in 
Germany ? 

Witness: No. Two or three months ago, my Company commenced 
to offer, for a small charge, to attend to consumers’ burners; and we 
have now twenty men doing nothing else. This might be extended 
almost indefinitely when we have a cheaper mantle. 

Do you happen to know what the illuminating power of gas in 
Germany is ?—I am told it is 8 or 9 candles. 

By the CHAIRMAN: The retail price of a mantle was about 73d. 
But there was also the expense of a burner ; and the Welsbach people, 
under the old arrangement, insisted on the consumer using their burner 
with their mantle. The new management, however, had told him that 
all these restrictions had gone. The mantle would be reduced to below 
3d.,and the burner to 1s. If 90 per cent. of the Company’s con- 
sumers burnt gas by means of the Welsbach mantle, he thought the 
Company would be justified in coming to Parliament and urging that 
they should not be compelled to supply gas of high illuminating power, 
and that the remaining 10 per cent. must be content with gas of low 
illuminating power, or else use some other light. When cheap gas 
was supplied, he believed there would be an enormous demand for it 
for fuel purposes. If this should happen, the increase of consumption 
might be at any rate, and the limit of the East Greenwich works very 
speedily reached. Gaseous fuel would do away with the smoke nuis- 
ance. The land at Greenwich proposed to be acquired for gas manu- 
facturing purposes was the only site within reasonable reach in London. 
If they did not take the present opportunity of acquiring the land, 
before it was built upon, he saw no other course than to go down to 
Erith or Plumstead, which would certainly not be either convenient 
or economical places. The further the works were from the district of 
supply, the more troublesome and expensive it was to convey the gas 
to the consumers; and it would be very difficult to pass through 
Woolwich, which was much occupied by main-drainage works. The 
interest on the money necessary to buy the land would not be a heavy 
burden. The cost of the land, judging from what they had paid for 
land in the vicinity—viz., {500 to £750 an acre—would not amount to 
more than a tenth of penny per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The Com- 
pany thought it advisable, having regard to their probable future 
heeds, to acquire the land. If London wanted fuel gas, the Company 
ought to be in a position to supply it. It would never do for another 
company to come in and duplicate mains all over the district, if the 
South Metropolitan Company could prevent it. 

Mr. Rostron : What is your view generally as to the working of the 
€xisting regulations with regard to gas-testing ? 

Witness : My view is that they are an intolerable worry to everybody 
Connected with the management of gas-works. They are so stringent 
that our Managers never know whether they are right until the test re- 
ports come in the next day. The Company test for themselves; but 
the tests made by the authorities might not agree with theirs, and so 
the Company might be liable to a penalty. 

In further examination, witness said when he entered his office in the 
morning and saw the test-papers, he would not examine them, because 

© remembered what used to happen in connection with them. Inone 
case, there was one-third of a grain of sulphur too much in the gas ; 
and the result was that they had to go belone the Magistrates, and it 


Was published in all the newspapers that they were selling impure gas. 
€y could not make 16-candle gas from ordinary coal ; that was their 


mai 
the 


Nn reason for asking for an alteration in the candle power. Now 
y were allowed, as from July 1, 1901, to drop to 15 candles, and to 





14 candles four years later ; the interval being permitted for the neces- 
sary alterations in the plant to be effected, But they thought it better 
to drop to 14 candles at once. They had given the consumers the 
advantage of the change at once; but the Company had not made any 
saving, though the Engineers had been freed from the constant 
anxiety and worry they used to experience. The gas supplied by 
the South Metropolitan Company now was about 15-candle power. 
The duties of a gas manufacturer were very onerous; and it 
was really wonderful that London was furnished with gas with 
the extreme constancy and regularity of the present supply. The 
Companies did not mind the work; but they did not want the added 
worry of the testing, which did not do good to anybody. The con- 
sumers had not benefited by this stringent system. Thus the con- 
sumer was not affected by the extra 4 grain of sulphur in the gas, and 
he would not be affected if the quantity were to grains. Prior to 1860, 
there was no official testing at all except in the case of the City, under 
the Great Central Company, which was started in 1850. All over the 
kingdom, before that date, there was general competition among gas 
companies ; and if the consumer was not satisfied with one company's 
gas, he could change to another. In 1853 south of the Thames, and 
1858 north of it, the competing companies divided their districts—thus 
depriving the consumers of the benefit of competition. In 1860, the 
districting of London was legalized, and the first provisions for testing 
instituted. The Act of 1868 gave authority to the Board of Trade to 
appoint three compeient and impartial gentlemen to act as Referees, 
one at least of whom should have practical knowledge and experience 
in the manufacture and supply of gas. Three gentlemen were 
appointed ; one being Mr. Frederick J. Evans, whose position was rather 
anomalous, seeing that he was Engineer to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, and therefore had to prescribe for hisown Company. They 
dealt with the question of testing the illuminating power and other 
matters, but not with sulphur compounds. They could not prescribe 
the limit of sulphur allowable in gas, because the employment of lime 
to remove sulphur created a nuisance. It was the use of lime that had 
given gas works a reputation for evil smells. In 1850, however, oxide 
of iron was introduced for purifying purposes, to take the place of lime 
in removing sulphur; but it would not touch sulphurcompounds. Of 
the present Gas Referees, one was a chemist, one a very able physicist, 
and one an eminent physiologist ; but not one complied with the re- 
quirement of practical knowledge and experience in the manufacture 
and supply of gas. He did not find fault with the Referees; but he 
contended that the Board of Trade had failed in their duty, and he had 
told the Board so more than once. He had come to the conclusion 
that the Board of Trade could not find a man who complied with the 
conditions, which required that a Referee should not have connection 
with any gas company, and should not pursue any professional work in 
connection with a gas company ; and therefore the companies had been 
under men whose orders, he held, were w/tra vires. The prescribing of 
the methods of testing for illuminating power, for sulphur in any form, 
for ammonia, and for pressure rested with the Referees, and formed, 
in short, their duties; and their power did not extend beyond London. 
The actual testing of the gas was done by Examiners appointed by the 
London County Council; and their report was conclusive as to the 
results of a test, subject to appeal to the Chief Gas Examiner. Under 
the Act, the Company had the right to have an officer present when a 
test was made, to see that it was properly performed ; but the Company 
very rarely exercised this right. They were not allowed to interfere 
with the test in any way. The Chief Gas Examiner was appointed by 
the Board of Trade; and his report on appeal was conclusive evidence. 
He was appointed because it was said that this was a highly technical 
matter. If the fault was due to any unavoidable cause, the Companies 
should not be liable to a penalty; and it was felt that an ordinary 
Magistrate would not be able to go into these matters, and therefore 
that it would be better to appoint a specially qualified man. 


As the Committee were about to rise, 

Mr. Du Cane said he had to make the same offer on behalf of the 
Board of Trade as in the case of the Commercial Bill. Ifthe Committee 
wished for any information, the Board would be glad to give it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must give you the same answer as I gave this 
morning. 


-—— 


Monday, March 17, 


Mr. Livesey was this morning further examined by Mr. Rostron ; 
his evidence again being chiefly directed to the question of testing. 
He also dealt with the instructions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees 
as to the service-pipes to the testing-places. He said the meaning of 
these instructions was: ‘‘ We don’t believe you, and we don’t trust 
you.’’ The witness was cross-examined by the Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, 
for Messrs. Redpath, Brown, and Co. He stated that the jetty at 
East Greenwich was only large enough for the present retort-house ; 
and he denied that there was room for another jetty on their existing 
river frontage. It was advisable that while they were going for land, 
they should take a sufficient area. By their proposals the acreage 
would be brought up to about 160; and they had to prepare for what 
he believed would be an enormous demand for gas in the future. In 
cross-examination by other Counsel, witness stated that he had never 
appealed against the prescriptions of the Referees, simply because he 
did not think any good would result. The Board of Trade, however, 
were well acquainted with his views. Taken back to the proposed new 
site at East Greenwich, he said it was too early yet to make plans as to 
what it was proposed to do there—the future would have to decide the 
character of the works. (To the opponents on minor points affecting 
the land, some concession was made by Mr. Livesey.) Replying to 
Counsel for Messrs. Harris (the owners of neighbouring property), 
witness said he thought he might promise that purifying plant would 
not be placed nearer than 300 yards of Tunnel Avenue. Questioned by 
the Committee, he said he did not think an industrial concern should 
be subject to the whims and fancies of scientific gentlemen such as the 
Gas Referees. Mr. Charles Carpenter then gave evidence as to the 
present manufacturing operations of the Company. Dealing with the 
land at East Greenwich, he said he thought the Company should have 
a larger amount of river frontage than they had at present. Our usual 


full report of the portion of the proceedings here summarized will be 
given next week, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 


Friday, March 7. 
(Before Sir SavitE B. Crosstey, Bart., Chairman, Mr. STEVENSON, 
Captain JESSEL, Mr. Soares, and Mr. BoNHAM CarTER, Referee.) 


READING GAS BILL. 
Mr. CLAUDE BaGGattay, K.C., and Mr. Ernest Moon appeared for 
the promoters ; and Mr, PEMBROKE STEPHENS, K.C., represented the 
petitioners, the Corporation of Reading. 


Mr. BaGGaLtay, in opening the case on behalf of the promoters, said 
Reading was supplied with gas from 1836 until 1862 by two Companies. 
In 1862, the present Company was incorporated ; being an amalgama- 
tion of the original two Companies. The limits of supply were the 
borough of Reading, and also Sonning, Early Whitley, Southcot, and 
Tilehurst (Berks), and Caversham and Sonning (Oxford). The popu- 
lation of Reading at that time was about 25,000. The Act of 1862 was 
the outcome of a somewhat severe fight between the Company and the 
Corporation ; and the result was that certain somewhat stringent 
provisions were inserted in the Act, some of which it was proposed by 
the present Bill to modify. The capital then authorized was £20,000 
of share capital entitled to a maximum dividend of 8 per cent., 
£5000 entitled to a maximum dividend of 5 per cent. (those two 
sums being allotted to the shareholders in the old Companies), and 
£15,c00 of new capital, which was entitled to a maximum dividend of 7 
per cent. By the Bill, the Company were only entitled to pay back- 
dividends for a period of two years. Another stringent provision, 
directly contrary to the interests of the consumer, was that the new 
share capital should be sold by auction locally in Reading, the im- 
mediate result of which was to limit the market. The Act of 1862 also 
authorized the Company to raise {10,000 by way of loan—that being 
equivalent to one-fourth of the share capital. While the £15,000 of new 
share capital was to be raised by auction, the premiums were not 
to be taken into consideration in ascertaining the amount which 
might be raised, but were to be brought in as additional capital. 
There were certain other onerous obligations. In carrying the gas- 
pipes to the consumers, the Company had to pay double the amount 
which they would have had to pay under the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act; and the consumers only had to pay half the amount, on account 
of the Company having to carry the pipes much nearer to their pre- 
mises. They had also to supply meters free of cost, unless the con- 
sumer could only take as little as 2000 cubic feet of gas in the half 
year. In 1870,a supplementary Act was obtained by the Company, by 
which the limits of supply were extended to Shinfield (Berks) and Maple- 
durham (Oxford), and further capital of £40,000 was sanctioned. In 
1880, a third Act was passed, which authorized an additional amount of 
capital of £80,000 ; and the loancapital was fixed at £20,000. The prices 
were graduated in two ways. First of all, the scale differed between 
Reading and the district outside, and it also differed according to the 
quantity consumed. Theactual charge made outside the borough in 1896 
was 2s. 10d. per rooo cubic feet, and remained so till the beginning of 1900. 
Outside the borough during the same period, the charge was uniformly 
3s. 4d. In 1900, on account of the coal famine, the price was raised, 
2d. only. No meter-rental was charged—meters were fixed and main- 
tained tree of cost ; and the necessary service-pipes were provided and 
laii into the consumers’ premises and maintained free of cost, provided 
the distance within the premises did not exceed 50 feet. Gas cooking- 
stoves and fires let on hire were fixed free of cost. There was also free 
inspection, maintenance, and repair of gas stoves and fires. These 
were very substantial advantages to the consumers. The whole of the 
capital had been called up. The opposition of the Reading Corpora- 
tion was principally with regard to the amount of additional capital 
proposed to be raised; the other points were of minor importance. 
The total capital raised by shares and loan from the commencement 
of the Company up to the present time was £204,242 2s. 6d. The 
amount of additional capital proposed was £180,000, including pre- 
miums; and it was proposed to fix a 5 per cent. maximum, and, 
in addition, £60,000 of borrowing powers. In respsct of the capital 
already existing, it was proposed to raise the amount the Company 
might borrow to the equivalent of one-third of the capital as converted. 
This meant an addition of £29,958; making the actual new capital, 
in round figures, £270,coo. Taking the last five years, there was an 
increasing sale of gas by the Company of 4°22 per cent. per annum, 
compound rate of increase. In the last ten years, the increase was 
3°55 per cent. compound rate per annum. Evidence would be given 
to show that the Company would be justified in estimating for the future 
on a 5 per cent. compound rate of increase in consumption, and that 
the capital asked for was not large. It would keep the Company away 

from Parliament about fourteen or fifteen years, which was the proper 
length of time for a Provincial Company. Counsel then proceeded to 
deal with the figures to show that the capital asked was not excessive. 
Continuing, he said that by one of the clauses of the petition the 
Reading Corporation stated that the auction clauses in the Bill were 
not in the form usually sanctioned by Parliament, and objected to the 
power sought to enable the Company to create a preference in favour 
of holders of stock in, and employees and gas consumers of, the Com- 
pany in the case of tenders for the additional capital proposed to be 
authorized. He could not see why the objection was made. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS said that the Corporation only stated it 
was not in the usual form; but they were willing to hear the reasons 
in favour of the proposal. 


Monday, March 10. 


Mr. A. H. Cane, the Secretary of the Company, in cross-examination, 
stated that the effect of the stock conversion would be to increase the 
nominal capital by £53,532; and in altering the proportion of the 
borrowing powers, and making this applicable to the old capital, they 
would obtain an increase of loan capital of nearly £30,000. Adding 
this to the new share and loan capital would give the Company 
£272,000 of additional capital under the Bill. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: Looking to the amount of capital that 





has served the Company for over forty years, this proposed new 
capital is abnormal ? 

Witness: No; the sum asked for is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Company. 

Mr. John Egginton gave evidence as to the growth of the population 
in the outside districts. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, in examination by Mr. BAGGALLay, said he con- 
sidered it was in the interests of the consumers, as well as the share- 
holders, that the conversion of capital, as proposed by the promoters, 
should be permitted. Since the sale of shares by auction, the nominal 
rate of dividend was misleading. To call capital which had been sold 
by auction and yielded a little over 5 per cent. to the holder, 7 per 
cent. capital, was utterly misleading to the general public. The total 
charge for dividend was only about 5} per cent., averaged over the 
dividend-bearing capital; and if the borrowed money were included, 
it brought it down lower still—the average being remarkably low. He 
had carefully considered the amount of capital which the Company 
should ask for. 

Mr. BaccaLtay: Do you find, by investigation of the statistics 
relating to the Company, that there is a steady growth of increase of 
consumption and make ? 

Witness: Yes. I have taken the future increase at 5 per cent., which 
is higher than the past average, because the Company propose starting 
a new business in supplying the poorer population by means of pre- 
payment meters. That will bring in a new class of consumer. 

In fixing the amount of capital, you have taken into consideration 
the fact that the present authorized capital is practically exhausted ?— 
Yes ; and also that they have no working capital except money obtained 
by way of overdraft, and the balance of undivided profits (amounting 
to about £15,000) which they have used. 

In further examination, witness said, taking the rate of increase at 
5 per cent. compound per annum, the output of gas would be doubled 
in fourteen years; and therefore the capital required would be about 
double that expended at the present time. This was a very reasonable 
way oftakingit. The Company had spent its capital remarkably well. 
The proportion of capital was £530 per million cubic feet of gas sold, 
which was distinctly below the average of gas companies of the same 
character. 

Mr. BaGcGcaLtay: Do you find that works are constructed at the 
present day at the same rate ? 

Witness: No. Works are built to manufacture gas more economi- 
cally ; but the expenditure of capital is considerably heavier than it was 
fifteen, or even ten, years ago. 

As regards distribution, you have to bear the increased cost whether 
you like it or not. It is due to wood pavement, or concrete, making 
the labour of laying new mains more expensive ?—That isso, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the estimate of £270,000 of new capital is 
an exceedingly moderate one. 

After a brief cross-examination by Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS, witness 
was re-examined upon the points introduced. He said that the present 
producing power was enough with an expenditure of about £2500 to 
carry them over to next winter. The gasholder capacity, even with 
the recent additions, was only sufficient for about 300,000 cubic feet 
above the twenty-four hours’ maximum make. That would only be 
adequate for a very few years. 

Mr. BaGGALLay : I gathered from my learned friend’s cross-exami- 
nation that he will put it to the Committee that you have certain plant 
which will render unnecessary some of the capital you are asking for, 
Taking your worksall round, is it a fair and proper way to provide for 
the future to see what your cost of production has been in the past, 
and then to see what you will require to double that capacity in the 
future ? 

Witness: Yes; granted the expenditure in the past has been at a 
low rate, and this is a very remarkably low rate. 

You must look fourteen or fifteen years ahead to see what you will 
require ?>—Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The capital expended in works is greater now than 
formerly ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Is there a corresponding increase in labour and current expenses ?— 
Yes. 

This closed the case on behalf of the promoters. 

Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh Valon, examined by Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS, 
said that, in his opinion, the amount of capital asked for was excessive. 
In regard to the proposed addition in respect of the prepayment 
meters, a company got a higher price for gas by them; and the prac- 
tice was for the difference between the two prices to be divided—one- 
half of the surplus being put toa suspense account, which in five years 
paid off the extra cost of the slot meters, while the increase of price, 
of course, continued. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS: Do you see anything in the past history 
of the Company, or in the present circumstances of Reading, to justify 
a capital of £270,000? 

Witness: No. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaGGALLay, witness admitted that the 
penny-in-the-slot meters would cause an increased consumption, but 
not to the extent suggested. 

At this stage, there was a brief consultation between the Counsel on 
both sides, after which 

Mr. BaGGALtay said the parties had agreed that the additional capital 
raised should be £150,000 instead of £189,000, with £50,000 borrowing 
powers. It was also agreed that the Company should be permitted to 
borrow to the extent of one-fourth of the nominal amount of the share 
capital when converted, less £32,500 which had already been raised, 
and that the reserve fund should be limited to £27,000. 

The consideration of clauses was adjourned. 


Tuesday, March II. 


The Committe: to-day devoted a short time to the consideration of 
clauses. Certain new clauses were brought up, to carry out the agree- 
ment which had been arrived at ; and these were approved by the Com- 
mittee. They provided that the maximum price should be 3s. 9d. 
within the borough, but made no change respecting the price in the 
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outside districts. No change was made in the candle power, which 
remains at 14. A new clause (which had received the approval of the 
Earl of Morley, the Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords) 
was inserted on the subject of the reserve price of stock. It provided 
that when the 5 per cent. stock to which the 7 per cent. shares have been 
converted are offered for sale by auction or tender, the Company should 
have power to fix the reserve price below par. 

The remaining clauses having been disposed of, the Bill was ordered 
to be reported. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF SESSION.—FIRST DIVISION. 


March Il and 12, 
(Before the LoRD PRESIDENT and a Jury.) 
The Fatal Gas Explosion at Dundee. 


The Lord President (Lord Blair Balfour) and a Jury had before them 
three actions brought against Messrs. Smith Bros., clothiers, ‘‘ The 


Globe,’’ Murraygate, Dundee, in which damages were sought for injuries 
sustained in an explosion of gas in the girls’ workshop in defenders’ 
establishment on the afternoon of Dec. 20, 1900. Susan Cameron, a 
skirtmaker, sued for £1000; her father, John Cameron, a traveller, 
sued for £500 in respect of the death of his son Richard; and 
Nellie Sloggie, a tailoress, sued for £500. The facts relating to the 
actions have already been recorded. * 

Mr. Watt, K.C., and Mr. A. DUNCAN SMITH represented the pur- 
suers; and Mr. SALVESEN, K.C., and Mr. HunTER appeared for the 
defenders. 

After evidence had been given, lasting part of two days, 

The LorpD PRESIDENT, in addressing the Jury, said the question was 
whether the explosion occurred through the personal fault of the 
defenders. He pointed out that the origin of the accident was certain 
damage to a gas-bracket by ‘‘ larking’’ among the girls, and went on 
to say that the direct and immediate cause of it was that one of the 
two men killed, with an unwisdom which they would say was almost 
incredible folly, if they had not known that such things had happened 
before, most unfortunately plunged his naked light into the receptacle 
between the two floors, where the gas had accumulated. This did not 
seem to bring the defenders into contact with it. They were not there, 
and they did not send the man to do the work, still less to put a naked 
light into a receptacle filled with gas. The place was comparatively 
new ; and there was, therefore, no case of a structurally bad building, 
or that the gas-fittings did not satisfy the high standard which was 
exacted in Dundee and other towns. He thought the proposition 
which Counsel laid down came to this—that the fault of the defenders 
was in permitting an escape of gas to go on for an unduly long time, 
especially after complaints had been made by the girls. They would, 
no doubt, keep in view that the larking among the girls and the break- 
ing of the pipe was deliberately kept from the knowledge of the masters. 
They would judge whether there was anything the partners had heard 
of which at all suggested to the individual partners that there was a 
dangerous escape of gas, or an escape of gas which was likely to lead 
toan explosion. They could all be wise after the event ; but the Jury 
must consider whether, in the state of the knowledge of the defenders 
at the time, they could have done anything more than they did in 
sending for a plumber—the sad part of the business being that, in the 
meantime, one of the deceased went and plunged his naked light into 
the place. 

The Jury, after an absence of an hour, returned a unanimous verdict 
for the defenders. , 

— 


Dispute Between Wharf Owners. 


Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady has lately settled, in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, a dispute which had arisen 
between the Land Securities Company, Limited, and the Commercial 
Gas Company in regard to the user of their wharf frontage on the 
Thames, at Wapping. The first-named Company claimed an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from so berthing steamships as to over- 
lap any part of their foreshore. They took up the position at the trial 
that, for purposes of loading and unloading, the parties were strictly 
limited to the right of using that part of the river which was opposite 
their own premises. On the other hand, it was contended for the defen- 
dants that the Thames was a navigable highway open to all the public, 
and that the first comers had the right to have their vessel berthed at 
the jetty, and keep it there the whole time it was reasonably necessary 
to discharge or load, even though in doing so it overlapped the adjoin- 
ing premises, and obstructed access thereto. His Lordship came to 
the conclusion that each party had berthed vessels so as to interfere 
with the access of those belonging to the other side, though neither 
had wantonly kept the vessels at the berths longer than was reasonably 
necessary for the purpose of discharge. In a case similar in many 
respects to the present, relating to the Thames, Sir George Jessel had 
to consider the law on this matter. His Lordship read from the judg- 
ment delivered in that case, which he adopted. He said he was of 
opinion that a wharfinger was entitled to berth his vessel alongside his 
jetty, even though it overlapped the neighbouring frontage, and to keep 
it there, for the purpose of loading or discharge, so long as he did not 
interfere with access to his neighbour’s wharf; but that when access 
was required by the neighbour, the vessel must be moved to give that 
access at once. In so holding, he considered he was following both the 
spirit and letter of the law laid down by Sir George Jessel. He had to 
make an order in such form as would protect the legal rights, and 
at the same time not unnecessarily restrict the use of the premises. 
The order would provide for an undertaking by the plaintiffs not 
to allow any steamship to lie at their wharf, so as to obstruct the 
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defendants’ access when they wished to have a vessel approach, lie at, 
or leave their jetty, and an injunction in similar terms against defen- 
dants. The case was, however, not one in which heought to make any 
order as to costs. 


_- — “a 
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Winding Up of the Kern Burner Company, Limited. 


On Thursday, the 6th inst., a creditor’s petition presented by Messrs. 
J. Harper and Co., Limited, for the winding up of the above-named 
Company was in the list for hearing before Mr. Justice Byrne ; but it 
was ordered to stand over for a week, as negotiations were proceeding 
which it was hoped would result in all the creditors being paid. Last 
Thursday, the Court was asked to dismiss the petition—all parties con- 
curring in the application. His Lordship said he would allow the 
petition to stand over for a week, so as to see whether anyone wished 
to be substituted for the petitioner, and to take up the proceedings. 


_ — 
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Thefts from Prepayment Meters. 


At the Salford Police-court, last Tuesday, alad named Isaac Michae 
was charged with breaking and entering an unoccupied house—No. 26, 
Whalley-street, Broughton—with intent to commit a felony, and also 
with a similar offence at No. 1, Springfield-terrace. In the latter case 
he was charged with stealing 2s. 4d. from an automatic gas-meter. On 
each occasion, Michael called on the agent of the house, and went 
over it with him, and, on finding that there was an automatic gas- 
meter, fixed departed. He returned later in the day, and effected an 
entrance from the back of the house. He was seen by the neighbours, 
and on the second occasion was caught when attempting to leave the 
premises. Prisoner was sentenced to four months’ hard labour. 


_ — 
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Compensation to a Gas Stoker. 


At the Stoke County Court, a few days ago, before his Honour Judge 
Mulholland, K.C., George Herbert Barber sued the Stoke Corporation 
for £1 per week compensation for an accident alleged to have been met 
with while he was in their employ as a gas stoker. Mr. Moody, on 
behalf of the applicant, stated that while he was working on the bridge- 
pipes he slipped, and fell a distance of 18 feet, the result being serious 
injuries to the spine, for which he was under treatment for eight or nine 
weeks in theInfirmary. It was thought he was permanently incapaci- 
tated for work. Correspondence was read to show that the Corporation 
agreed to allow the man /1 per week, and several payments had been 
made; but since the 17th of October last, nothing had been received. 
The case turned upon the point whether or not Barber was in the ser- 
vice of the Corporation when he met with the accident, which happened 
on Saturday, Feb. 23, r901. He denied that he was not, and said he 
never heard anything about discharge till nine months after the occur- 
rence. His Honour pointed out that the Town Clerk, in the course ofa 
letter, expressed the hope that the applicant would be able to return 
to his work soon; and yet the defence now set up was that the man was 
dismissed on the Saturday morning. It was perfectly shocking. Mr. 
Elliott, for the Corporation, said the letter was an unfortunate one, and 
was written under a misapprehension as to the facts. His Honour 
said the question was, was not the defence unfortunate—saying the 
applicant was dismissed in disgrace after having paid him more than 
£30. Frederick Horton, the foreman, stated that on the morning of 
the accident he told Barber that Mr. Prince, the Manager, had in- 
structed him to stop work, in consequence of the pipes having become 
choked through neglect. Barber replied that his agreement was with 
Mr. Prince, and went about his workasusual. In reply to His Honour, 
witness said he considered this attitude was quite reasonable ; and per- 
mitted Barber to stay on the premises. Mr. Prince was called, and 
stated that he told Horton to discharge Barber. He said Horton had 
power to send away the workmen under himat will; and he had put it 
into practice in the case of some of the men. His Honour asked wit- 
ness if he considered it fair to discharge a man without calling atten- 
tion to his fault, and allowing him an opportunity of being heard in his 
own defence. Witness replied that he did, under certain conditions. 
In cross-examination, he admitted that in the return submitted to the 
Insurance Company the applicant was stated to have been in the 
employ of the Corporation at the time the accident occurred. His 
Honour said the case puzzled him for along time; but he had now got 
to the bottom of it with the assistance of Mr. Prince, who had given 
his evidence in a straightforward way. His Honour found that Barber 
was not discharged ; and as there was no doubt he was at present 
totally incapacitated, he made an order that he should be paid £1 per 
week during such incapacity, with costs. 


Ls in eee 


The Costs in Connection with the Burgess Hill Water Bill.—At the 
last meeting of the Burgess Hill District Council, the General Purposes 
Committee having considered the opinion of Mr, Macmorran, K.C., 
upon the subject, recommended that the Council should apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow a sum of £1100 for 
ten years, to defray the Burgess Hill Water Company’s costs, as taxed, 
against the Council in connection with the parliamentary proceedings 
relating to the Burgess Hill Water Bill, t901, and the taxed costs of 
the opposition by the Council to the Bill in the House of Commons. 

Leicester Water Supply.—The Water Committee of the Leicester 
Corporation reported, at the meeting of the Town Council last Tuesday, 
that the profit realized in the year ending Dec. 31, after paying interest 
on the capital of the undertaking, is {9810 5s. 4d. Outof this has been 
paid the sum of £3276 14s., the half-year’s amount on the sinking fund, 
leaving a balance of £6533 11s. 4d., which amount the Committee 
recommended the Council to carry to the credit of the special water 
fund, created under section 164 of the Derwent Valley Water Act, 
1899, together with the balance for the half year ended the 30th of June 
last. The quantity of water delivered during the past year within the 
limits of supply was 1,858,226,100 gallons ; and the average consump- 
tion per day per head of the population supplied was 19°41 gallons, in- 
cluding the quantity used for trade purposes. The number of houses 
on the books at the end of December was 53,591; giving an estimated 
p>pulation of 248,€62 persons, The report was adopted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 








The Ninety-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Monday, the roth inst., under the presidency of Sir FREDERICK 
T. Mappin, Bart., M.P. 


The GENERAL MANAGER and SEcrRETARY (Mr. Hanbury Thomas) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts for 
the half year to Dec. 31, which were noticed in the ‘‘ JourNaL’’ for 
the 18th ult. (p. 428). He said they must be regarded as satisfactory ; 
the working of the concern during the six months having been, on the 
whole, fortunate. The reduction of the price of gas made by the 
Board in October last had been justified, for, after providing for the 
dividend, a balance of £3467 remained, which, added to the previous 
half-year’s balance, made a total of £17,709 to carry forward to the 
currentaccount. The reserve fund remained at its maximum (£86,848). 
He thought the shareholders would agree that the Directors acted 
wisely in reducing the price 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The receipts for 
gas were only £3953 less than in the corresponding half of 1900. They 
had also received £15,634 less for coke, and £1479 less for tar; while 
the cost of mains and services, repairing and renewing, had been 
£3826 more, and rates and taxes {1598 more. On the other hand, 
coals had cost £28,966 less, and they had received for sulphate of 
ammonia {716 more. As tothe quality of the gas, 1oc2 tests had been 
made during the six months, and the illuminating power had averaged 
17°40 candles; while for the twelve months, 2119 tests had shown an 
average of 17°34 candles—both figures being beyond the standard 
required by law. The consumption of coal—144,817 tons—was 4688 
tons more than in the corresponding half year; and the production 
of gas had increased by 36 million cubic feet, to 1421 millions. The 
leakage —72,570,000 cubic feet—was considerably more (against 
55,419,000), and was due, probably, to a somewhat higher pressure 
of the gas in connection with the naphthalene difficulty. The 
make per ton had been 10,319 cubic feet, against 10,282 cubic feet. 
The total number of meters fixed was now 67,950. There had been 
a most satisfactory increase of 3173 during the twelve months—show- 
ing that the property of the Company had not gone backwards in any 
way. Most of the additional meters were 3-light ; but they varied up- 
wards to 400-light. There had been a large increase of gas-fires ; 1520 
having been sold and fixed during the twelve months. Of boiling and 
other stoves, the number was 955; and 311 additional cooking-stoves 
had been let outon hire. There had been fixed 93 additional gas- 
engines—a most gratifying feature, of which he would have something 
further to say before sitting down. Of Welsbach burners, 14,843 had 
been fixed during the twelve months; and he was sure those who had 
invested their money in these burners had received full value for it. 
Incandescent burners were, at the consumers’ desire, attended to 
by the Company’s officers ; and the charge was only 3d. per month per 
burner where there were upwards of six burners, and 4d. where there were 
less than six. A man attended twice in the month, looking after the 
globes, chimneys, and burners, and renewing the mantles ; and in this 
way the consumer was assured of a beautiful light. The Welsbach 
burner only consumed 3? cubic feet of gas per hour, and gave a light 
of between 50 and 60 candles ; costing, at the present price of gas, only 
1d. for twelve hours’ burning. He had recently had the opportunity 
of confirming his belief in the great advantaze of this light. The 
Midland Railway had largely introduced Welsbach burners for station 
lighting ; having supplanted during the last eighteen months 3620 5-feet 
burners and 1416 10-feet burners by 4343 Welsbach burners; and the 
gas saved by the change had been 47 million cubic feet, which, at 
2s. 3d. per 1000 feet, the average price paid by the Company, repre- 
sented £5313. After deducting the maintenance and the cost of the 
mantles, &c., there remained a saving of £2994. For street lighting, 
the Welsbach burner offered the best and cheapest light ever devised ; 
and though gas companies had had difficulty in persuading lighting 
authorities to adopt it, they had pushed it regularly, and now, even in 
London, the worst-lighted city of the kingdom, he was glad to see the 
Welsbach street-lamp was at last being adopted. At Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, electric arc lamps for street lighting were being replaced by 
incandescent gas-lamps. At Hull, the Town Council had ordered 
5-light incandescent gas-lamps ; and the cost was to beonly {9 rer lamp 
per annum, against £20 paid for electric arc lighting. After alluding 
to the troublesome liability of elec'ric lights to go out owing to stop- 
pages of the current, and mentioning the loss at which some public 
authorities were carrying on electric light works, he referred to the 
recent complaints of Sheffield electric light consumers about their 
swollen accounts, the short life of the lamps supplied by the depart- 
ment, and to the inquiries as to whether preferential rates were in 
existence, and whether some consumers chose their voltage while 
others had the present higher voltage thrust upon them. The corre- 
spondence lately published on the subject of lighting in Sheffield also 
included, he said, a letter complaining of the Sheffield gas. The 
writer of this letter said that, with him, the gas was continually going 
out, that it gave a dull, yellow light requiring assistance from lamps or 
candles in an ordinary room, and that it damaged the wall-papers, 
picture-frames, &c., and blackened the ceilings in the course of a few 
months. In answer to all this, he fae Chairman) was prepared to say 
that thecomplaints were not true of Sheffield gas. They were not true 
in his own experience. His house was decorated 44 years ago, and 
the ceilings and walls had been cleaned once since. Gas had been 
burning every night when his family were at home ; and the condition 
of the walls and ceilings was astonishing to everyone. Yet he burned 
the same gas as other people; he had no different method or process 
of burning it. He used incandescent burners, and more beautifully 
lighted rooms than his own he had never seen ; while as for the cleanli- 
ness of the gas, they could not find better anywhere. Ifthe writer of 


this letter thought he had bad gas, why had he not complained to the 
Company ? 
want of attention to the burners. 


Probably all the trouble was due to bad fittings, and 
In November last, some fanciful 








statements were made, and figures published, to show how Sheffield 
had suffered by not taking over the gas-works in 1870. Whose fault 
was that? No one’s but the Corporation’s. The late Alderman Moore 
offered the shareholders 9 per cent. dividend when they had been 
receiving 10 per cent. for years, with a large amount of capital not 
called up. The offer was declined; and the Committee of the House 
of Commons, after they had heard the statement of the Corporation 
of Sheffield, never called upon the Gas Company to reply. They 
said the Corporation had no case, and they threw the Bill out. The 
consumers of gas in Sheffield ought to be thankful that they did not 
purchase the Gas Company. The Manchester Corporation bought 
the gas-works 60 years ago. To-day the price of gas in Manchester 
was 2S. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, against 2s. in Sheffield. The Man- 
chester undertaking paid £52,000 a year in relief of the rates ; Sheffield, 
with its much smaller consumption, at the same price, might, after 
paying the dividends, hand over £102,000 towards the rates. The 
Nottingham Corporation purchased the gas-works 28 years ago. The 
price there in 1874 was 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, against 3s. 1d. 
in Sheffield; now it was 2s tod., against 2s. The Notiingham gas 
undertaking handed over towards the rates £24,000 a year ; and if the 
Sheffield Company charged 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, they could 
hand over £114,000 a year, even after paying the present dividend of 
Io per cent. to the shareholders. These figures would show that 
Sheffield had not suffered by allowing a private Company to supply 
the city with gas. It was surely important that manufacturers should 
obtain gas at a reasonable and low price, more particularly when it 
was considered how largely gas engines were coming into use. There 
were now fixed in Sheffield 787 gas-engines, 405 of which did not 
use {10 worth of gas a year. He hoped more and larger engines 
would come into use. The total quantity of gas supplied for gas- 
engines last year was 189 million cubic feet ; and the price of gas for 
use in them had recently been reduced to 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
provided each engine consumed f10 worth of gas a year. All to whom 
he had spoken on the subject, thought the Board had acted wisely in 
taking this step. A vast improvement was now going forward in the 
manufacture of gas-engines. The Westinghouse people had recently 
produced one with three cylinders, thus overcoming the intermittent 
running. The Gas Company had decided to offer to the Sheffield 
Technical School one of these new engines, so that the students—7o0o 
or 800 in number—and including many foremen, might see the great 
advantage it was to use these gas-engines, which required no boilers, 
no water, no chimney-stack, and no coal, and which enabled the 
user to calculate to a penny the outlay involved. A cheaper or 
better advertisement to promote the consumption of gas for power 
could not, he thought, be devised. From Bradford, the Company 
had received a letter describing a works where there was a steam- 
engine of 140 horse power, and a Crossley high-speed gas-engine of 
3c-horse power; while the counter-shafting for a foundry blower re- 
quiring 16 to 20 horse power was so arranged that it could be driven 
either by a gas-engine or an electric motor. The experience of these 
two motors was that for the 15-horse power motor (460 volts), taking 
current from the Bradford Corporation at 1d. per unit, the cost was 
nearly double that of gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for the gas- 
engine performing exactly the same work. He would not say more on 
this subject; but it was obvious that there was a great future for gas- 
engines inthis locality. One Sheffield firm already had two gas-engines 
of 120 horse power, one of r1o-horse power, two of 70-horse power, 
one of 87-horse power, and one of 30-horse power. In conclusion, the 
Chairman spoke of the naphthalene trouble, which had continued to 
give the Board great anxiety. They had decided that they had been 
working in the wrong direction, and that they had been reducing the 
temperature of the gas as it came from the condenser more than it should 
be reduced. A raising of the temperature at two different stations had 
produced the same beneficial result ; and at a third station, where no 
alteration had yet been made, the trouble was as badasever. Still, the 
Board were not over-sanguine, and did not wish to say they had removed 
the difficulty of naphthalene; but his firm belief was that they were now 
moving in the right direction, and that with perseverance they would 
succeed altogether. One thing he always liked to mention was that 
those gas consumers who wished to have good value for their money 
should see that their fittings were proper ones, and when out of order 
thev should be replaced by new ones. The expense was not much ; 
but the benefits of a good light were sure to be appreciated. 

Sir H. STEPHENSON seconded the resolution ; and it was carried. 

A dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the ‘‘A,”’ ‘‘ B,”’ ana ‘*C”’ 
stocks (equal to 10 per cent. for the year), was then sanctioned. 

The CuHairMAN, replying to a vote of thanks for presiding, said he 
was sincerely gratified by the vote, which he was sure included his 
colleagues on the Board as well as himself, and also the officers of the 
Company, who had worked cordially and heartily together, with a 
result satisfactory, he thought, to all concerned. It was so to himself. 
Each year they found very little to complain of with regard to the gas 
supplied and the business management of an undertaking so large as 
the Sheffield Gas Company. 


- — - ] 


HASTINGS GAS COMPANY. 





The Meeting of this Company was held on the 6th inst., under the 
presidency of Dr. Gray, J.P. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(which were noticed last week, p. 647), said that, though there was an 
increase in the quantity of gas sold, the rental showed a decrease of 
£2948. This was owing to the reduction in price to the former charge 
of 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. Had they not made this reduction, the 
balance-sheet, instead of a decrease, would have shown an increase of 
£558; and whereas the price they paid for coals when they originally 
reduced the price of gas to 3s. was 17s. 8d. a ton, it was now 21s. 8d.— 
the sum of which represented considerably more than the whole of the 
decrease. On the expenditure side, there has been a saving of coal 
and oil of £3879, or more than sufficient to meet the whole deficiency 
of rental. During last year, economy had been practised in every con- 


| ceivable way. Other savings made the expenditure less by £4301. On 
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the revenue s ide, the hire of stoves and meters showed an increase of 
over £200. Residuals, unfortunately, exhibited a decrease of £1928. 
There was a profit balance of £9412 on the half year. The proposal to 
pay the old rate of dividend before the temporary rise, required no 
explanation. Though the increase of something over 3 million 
cubic feet in the amount of gas sold was small compared with 
what it had generally been, they must bear in mind that a de- 
creased sale had been almost universal throughout the kingdom ; 
and it was, to aconsiderable extent, due to the mild and bright winter. 
During the slight cold weather a week or so ago, they had an increase 
on their sales of i} million cubic feet. They heard a good deal of 
empty houses. Various estimates had been given; but they might 
take it that 800 in the town did not err on the side of being too much. 
If only half of these were occupied by gas consumers, using the average 
amount, they would represent a loss of 84 million cubic feet during the 
half year, or equal to a gas-rental of £1272. On various items, a 
steady increase was shown. For instance, during the year there had 
been 375 consumers ; and during the half year 136 additional cooking 
stoves, and 116 more slot meters. Incandescent gas lighting, with all 
its advantages, had been spreading rapidly in the town; and this 
accounted in a considerable measure for the decrease. Under all the 
circumstances, the half-year’s working had been satisfactory ; and the 
Directors and shareholders might well congratulate themselves on the 
position of the Company. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted ; and the Directors were 
afterwards authorized to issue, for the purposes of the new works at 
Glyne Gap, such portion of the capital named in the Company’s Act of 
1899 as would realize £50,009, together with the amount of debenture 
stock permitted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, officers, and staff was 
responded to by the CuairMAN and the ENGINEER (Mr. C. E. Botley). 


_ 
 —— 


DOVER GAS COMPANY. 








The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on the 3rd inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. WILLSHER MANNERING. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which were referred to last week (p. 647), said he met the shareholders 
that Cay with a much more favourable report than on the previous 
occasion, when, owing to the high price of coals, there was a deficiency 
of £1244, and they had to draw on the reserve fund to this extent for 
the payment of the dividend; whereas the accounts now presented 
showed a net profit rather more than sufficient to meet the dividend. 
As compared with the corresponding half of 1990, the total receipts 
were £25,031 against £25,411, or less by £389. The total expenditure 
was £22,077, against £22,524, or less by £447, thus showing an increased 
net profit of £67. The revenue showed an increase in gas-rental of 
£182; while meter and stove rentals increased by £177. On the other 
hand, there had been a falling off in residuals of £739, chiefly owing to 
the lower value of coke. The expenditure side, on the whole, showed 
a decrease in cost of manufacture, including coal, of £209. Distribu- 
tion was reduced by £695, owing to the less amount required for main- 
tenance and renewals of mains and services ; and public lamps were 
less by £25. Rates and taxes were more by £71, management charges 
more by £39, and sundries £85 more—leaving a balance to profit and 
loss of £3349, against £3498. After paying interest on loans and 
income-tax, they had a net profit for the half year of £2954, which was 
sufficient to pay the dividend and leave a balance of £36 to be carried 
forward. During the six months, 11,585 tons of coal were used, 
against 11,464 tons in the corresponding period, at a reduced cost 
of 84d. per ton. The quantity of gas sold was 118,224,100 cubic feet, 
against 117,103,000 cubic feet, or an increase of just upon 1 per cent. 


The percentage of increase, though not great, was satisfactory: 


when they considered the small number of troops in garrison, the mild 


‘weather, and the competition of the electric light, all of which had 


contributed to restrict consumption. There had been a steady expan- 
sion of prepayment meter supplies. During the half year, 194 additional 
meters were fixed ; the year’s increase being 398. The total number 
of meters, automatic and ordinary, in use at the end of the year was 
5041; and the number of cookers and heaters on hire was 4050. 
On capital account, they had expended £7943 on account of the new 
tank and gasholder, £1534 on new and additional mains and services, 
£120 on permanent works, and £1657 as the cost of the new Act. The 
Directors were glad to report the completion of the new holder, which 
would be most useful and advantageous to the Company. Additional 
Storage was much needed for safe and economical working. With 
regard to the sale of new stock, of the £10,000 worth offered, £8132 
was sold at a premium of 60 per cent., a result which he thought might 
be regarded as satisfactory. The prospects for the current half year 
were very promising. Besides earning the dividend, they hoped, by 
the saving that would be made in the cost of coal, to replace in the 
reserve fund the greater part, if not the whole, of the amount withdrawn 
for dividend in the past. 

The motion was adopted, and the usual dividend at the rate of 74 
per cent. per annum was declared. 


— 
— 


When Manchester was suffering from the effects of the drought 
last year, it was repeatedly pointed out that an abundance of water was 
available in the strata of the Manchester district ; and it was strongly 
urged that these should be utilized. Asa striking confirmation of the 
opinions then expressed, it will be interesting to mention the following 
instance where these underground supplies have been made available 
with the most satisfactory results. A local firm, who were, and had 
been for years, paying to the Manchester Corporation £120 per annum 
for water, decided to test the supplies in the strata immediately 
below their works, and for this purpose consulted a local hydraulic 
engineer. A boring was made, and asupply found amply sufficient to 
replace what had been previously obtained from the Corporation. The 
cost of boring, tubes, and pump was not more than about {99 ; so that 
the firm, on the first year’s operations, will save £30 on the cost of the 
Corporation supply, which is being stopped. 








RICHMOND GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY. 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts (which were 
noticed in the ‘‘JournaL”’ for the 4th inst., p. 586) at the annual 


meeting of the Company last week, Mr. E. W. T. Richmond, the 
Chairman, said that the result of the working of the past year had not 
been so good as that of the previous twelve months. About March last, 
very strong pressure was brought to bear upon the Company, in con- 
junction with other manufacturers in the same line of business, to 
reduce their prices; and though the Company carried a heavy stock 
of raw materials bought at high rates, they had, in face of this pres- 
sure, to take off the advance before they should have done so. The 
result of this was shown in the decreased profit. After referring to 
the taking over by the Company of the businesses of Messrs. George 
Glover and Co., Limited, Messrs. W. & C. Staples, and Messrs. George 
Newton, Limited, the Chairman said that, as regarded the stove branch 
of the undertaking, there was no doubt the Company had a large field 
before them. There were something like 3,200,000 ordinary con- 
sumers, and over 900,000 automaticconsumersof gas. These 4,000,000 
consumers had among them about 1,000,000 stoves ; and it had taken 
thirty years to place this number. The Directors thought that the 
time had come when the money they spent on behalf of gas companies 
throughout the country should be reduced; and they did not intend 
this year to spend so much as they had done on previous occasions. 
The past twelve months had been a very critical period. Gas com- 
panies had had to face the effects of dear coal, which they were forced 
to buy in the early part of last year. This had made them careful in 
the matter of buying stoves and meters, and had left them frequently 
in the position of not being able to raise money except on terms which 
they did not care for; and it had made them additionally careful about 
investing money in stoves, and thus developing their business. The 
report and accounts were adopted, and dividends of 6 per cent. on the 
preference shares and 10 per cent. on theordinary shares were declared. 
A special meeting of the Company was afterwards beld for the purpose 
of approving of the new Articles of Association necessitated by the 
changes in the position of the undertaking and of the Companies Acts. 


JOHN WRIGHT AND EAGLE RANGE, LIMITED. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held in Birming- 
ham on the 7th inst.—Mr. G. E. Wright in the chair. In moving the 


adoption of the report (see ante, p. 586), he said he thought there was 
even more reason for congratulation than there had been in past years, 
because rgor had been a very difficult year for all manufacturing com- 
panies. Two years ago there was an extraordinary rise in the cost of 
all raw material, and they were compelled to raise their charges from 73 
per cent. to 10 percent. ; but this did not quite meet the increased cost. 
Their business was somewhat peculiar; for, owing to special circum- 
stances, their customers were not in a position to raise their prices, and, 
early last year the Company deemed it advisable to give them the advan- 
tageofthefalling market. Earlyinthe year they decided thatthe interests 
of the shareholders would be best served by reducing prices to a normal 
level, notwithstanding the fact that raw material had not nearly reached 
former prices, and had been subject to considerable fluctuations. The 
Directors had been fortunate in being able to take advantage of these 
fluctuations, and they were in a position at the end of the year to show 
their shareholders a result which, he thought, was the best they had 
ever presented. Another cause of difficulty during the past year was 
the high price of gas, which had tended to check the rapid increase in 
the use of gas stoves. There was now, however, every indication that 
the charge would be lowered. The report and accounts were adopted. 





_- — 


DAVIS GAS-STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Chairman of this Company (Mr. E. J. Davis), when moving the 
adoption of the Directors’ report at the second annual meeting held a 


few days ago, remarked that, though it was a satisfactory one, he 
would have had greater pleasure if it had been better. At the same 
time, he and his colleagues were fully satisfied with the results ob- 
tained. Certain circumstances had affected the Company as they had 
done others; and although there was an improvement of {414 in 
the gross profit account, there was an increase of {£4000 odd 
on the year’s trading expenses’. As to this, he might perhaps point 
out that the sales amounted to about {4000 more than they did in 
1900. Of course, the expenses to carry on this additional amount of 
business had augmented considerably. A deep-rooted idea took pos- 
session of some of the Company's best customers at the commence- 
ment of last year that, owing to a fall in the price of metals, gas-stove 
makers should remove the 74 per cent. which had been previously put 
on the net amount of every invoice on account of a very considerable 
rise during a previous period. Much pressure was brought to bear ; 
and the result was that on the roth of March the added 74 per cent. 
was reduced to 5 percent., and a month later the Directors were com- 
pelled, much against their better judgment, to withdraw the rest. 
The reduction had cost them more than {5000 in the matter of defi- 
ciency of revenue. When he mentioned that the Company had in- 
creased their sales something like £4000 compared with the year 1900, 
he was sure the proprietors would agree with him that the Directors 
and the principal employees, with whom the Board were glad to asso- 
ciate themselves, had furthered the interests of the concern to the best 
of their ability. In conclusion, he pointed out that there had been 
added {2000 to the reserve; and an available balance of £1585 was 
carried forward. He proposed the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. C. W. Davis seconded the motion, and it was carried. The pay- 
ment of a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum was then authorized, and 
the proceedings closed. 








_ — 


The Directors of the Bristol Water- Works Company have resolved 
to recommend dividends for the half year to Dec. 31 last of 74 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary shares, and of 5} per cent. per annum on 
the 7 per cent. maximum consolidated ordinary stock. 
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THE WATER-GAS PLANT AT CARLISLE. 


At the Meeting of the Carlisle Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas 
Committee reported that they had received a letter from Messrs. Corbet 


Woodall and Son, stating that the works in connection with the car- 
buretted water-gas plant were insucha condition that the manufacture 
of the gas could be commenced at any time. They also announced 
that they had accepted, subject to a month’s satisfactory trial, the 
tender of the Pumpherston Oil Company (Glasgow) for the supply of 
about 600 tons of gas ‘oil, at 24d. per gallon if supplied in Corporation 
tank-waggons, or 22d. per gallon if delivered in barrels. The Com- 
mittee had also accepted the tender of Messrs. Hurst, Nelson, and Co., 
of London, for two oil tank-waggons. Mr. Corbett, in moving the 
confirmation of the minutes, referred to the proposal to purchase oil 
tank-waggons. He said that by so doing they were able to save 4d. per 
gallon, and all the labourof unshipping the barrels was dispensed with. 
Mr. White complimented the Committee on the favourable contract 
they had been able to enter into for the supply of oil for the manu- 
facture of water gas. About 18 months ago, they were told by an 
expert that the price of oil was 51d. per gallon, and was still going up ; 
whereas on the day of the long discussion there on water gas it was 
34$d.,and wasfalling. It had evidently been still going down, for the Com- 
mittee had made acontractat 24d. per gallon. Toshow how favourable 
this was to them, he would remind them that when they were advised 
as to water gas, they were told that to make 1ooo cubic feet it would 
take 34 gallons of oil at 54d. per gallon, or 1s. 7}d., and 53d. for labour 
and other materials— making a total of 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. If 
they took it at the price at which the Committee were able to buy their 
oil, it worked out at 74d. for the oil; and allowing 53d. for labour and 
materials, as before, it made a total of 1s. 13d. per 1000 feet, compared 
with the 2s. 1d. they were told. As the coal gas last year cost them 
practically 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, he urged the Committee to get on 
with the manufacture of water gas as early as possible, seeing that they 
would make an extra profit of 11d. per 1ooo feet, for he could assure 
them they wanted this profit badly. 


_ — 
—_— 


WALSALL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





The Past Year’s Working. 


At the Meeting of the Walsall Town Council on Monday last week, 
the report and annual financial statement of the Gas Committee were 


submitted. The Committee expressed regret at reporting that the net 
profit, after allowing for interest on loans and the sinking fund, 
amounted to only £1514, against £2449 last year. The decrease, the 
Committee state, was due mainly to the fact that the works had to be 
remodelled and brought up to date. The outlay thus incurred 
amounted toalmost £38,oco0, the bulk of which was unprcductive until 
nearly the end of the year. In addition, coal had cost more per ton, 
as contracts had been made at the higher rates which previously ruled ; 
while residual products had realized less, owing totheir reduced value. 
Increased wages represented {1100. Theseitems practically absorbed 
the additional receipts for gas supplied ; and, but for economy in work- 
ing, the profit would have been less than that stated. The Committee 
did not recommend any reduction in the general charge for gas, but 
proposed that the price of that supplied for motive power or manufac- 
turing purposes, except lighting, should be lowered to the extent of 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

In moving the adoption of the report, a few explanatory remarks 
were made by Alderman T. P. Brownhill. He said the quantity of 
gas manufactured was 480,530,000 cubic feet, which was an increase 
of 27,559,000 cubic feet, or about 6 per cent., compared with the 
previous year. The quantity of coal carbonized was 50,072 tons— 
being a decrease of 1584 tons; and there was an increase in the 
quantity of gas made from each ton of coal used. This saving repre- 
sented 4455 tons of coal, or £3601; and other economies which had 
been effected raised the total curtailment of expenses to £5379. In 
consequence of less coal having been used, there had been less coke 
and tar made, and the receipts under these headings accordingly 
showed a decrease of £2000; leaving a net saving of about £3300. 
This was the most satisfactory year’s working of the concern since 
1896; and the Council would perhaps ask how it was that, under 
these circumstances, the amount of profit was so small. To show how 
the money had been spent, he mentioned that the wages of the work- 
men had been increased by £1100; the opposition to the Mond Gas 
Bill cost the Committee /650, alterations to the works for new 
machinery to be fixed represented £1375, and £756 had been paid as 
interest on an additional loan of £38,000, which had been expended in 
improving the works. Altogether, the exceptional outlay amounted 
to £5786, and it was responsible for the profits being £3000 less than 
they otherwise would have been. The price of coal had been one of 
the most important factors whicb accounted for the increased expenses. 
Compared with the year 1897, the Committee had to pay £15,000 more 
for coal; and an increase in the price of gas only made up £5000 of 
the difference. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, Mr. Thomas remarked 
that the Council had about £250,000 invested in the gas-works, and 
the ratepayers were entitled to from £4000 to {5000 from them in in- 
terest alone. If they were not receiving this, there was something 
either lacking in the management, or the consumers were being sub- 
sidized at the cost of the ratepayers. For some years the profit 
had not reached £3000; and no one would accuse the Committee of 
having over-provided for depreciation. Beyond this, there were com- 
plaints as to the quality of the gas supplied ; while the charge for it 
did not err on the side of cheapness. Alderman W. Brownhill said 
the fact was that the gas-works would never be a fruitful source of 
revenue so long as colliery companies made such enormous profits. 
Birmingham, in 1900, only realized a profit of £500; and the reason 
simply was that they, like Walsall, had to pay an extortionate price for 
their coal. Mr. Millerchip said the Gas Committee had made a mis- 


take in not placing a sufficient sum to the reserve fund, so that the 








works could have been kept in an efficient state without such an outlay 
in respect of one year’s working as that which had been incurred. 

The report was approved nem, con.; and the Committee’s recom- 
mendation to allow a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas sup- 
plied for manufacturing purposes was agreed to. 


- — 


GERMAN CONTINENTAL GAS COMPANY. 





Report and Accounts for 1901. 

We have received, through the courtesy of Herr W. von Oechel- 
haeuser, the General Manager, a copy of the annual report and 
balance-sheet to be submitted on the roth inst. to the forty-seventh 
annual general meeting of this Company. 

The recent phenomenal growth in the sales of gas and in the profits 
realized by the Company, culminating in an increase of 8°44 per cent. 
in the amount of gas made in 1900 over that in 1899, and in a dividend 
of 14 per cent. in 1990, as compared with 13} per cent. in 1899 and 124 
per cent. in 1898, has received a check during the past year. The in- 
crease in the production of gas was5'23 per cent. ; whereas the average 
annual increase during the immediately preceding decade was 6:05 per 
cent. The falling off is attributed mainly to the depression in in- 
dustrial circles, as the consumption of gas in factories declined especially 
in manufacturing districts. The returns from bye-products have not 
been adequate to compensate for the high price of coal. Owing to the 
mildness of the winter at the close cf the year, the price of coke was 
depressed ; while the continuance of the South African war lowered the 
value of cyanogen. The net profit for the year was 3,115,574°'69 marks 
(about £151,980), which is a decrease of 157,212°81 marks (or about 
£7670) on that of the preceding year. The report recommends the 
distribution of a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. for the year. 

The increase in the number of burners in use was considerably less 
than in the two preceding years, but more than the average annual in- 
crease during the last decade. A new gas-works was put in operation 
at Rheindahlen, a small place in the Rhine Provinces. It is managed 
from the Company's establishment at M. Gladbach, from which four 
other works are also administered. The Municipality of M. Gladbach 
have, however, decided to supply that town from their own works 
from the 31st of December, 1903, when the Company's concession ex- 
pires. Three offers on the part of the Company for a renewal of the 
concession were rejected. 

Further advances have been made, the report states, in the construc- 
tion of mantles and incandescent burners; so that now a given light is 
obtainable for about half the consumption of gas requisite with the 
incandescent gas-burner of 1892, or about one-fourteenth the con- 
sumption in the old flat-flame burner. Chemical self-lighting devices 
for gas-burners have become so reliable and cheap that they deserve 
the most extensive adoption; while electric devices for lighting 
burners at adistance haveimproved. The quantity of gas sold by pre- 
payment meters amounted to 113 million cubic feet ; and the extension 
of this class of business tended to neutralize the effects of industrial 
depression on the sale of gas. The pension fund for officials of the 
Company was subjected to revision, by which its provisions and scope 
were considerably extended. The Company’s gas-fitters’ school at 
Dessau, which has accommodation for thirteen pupils, furnished well- 
trained fitters for several vacancies on the Company’s staff. Advances 
have been made during the year in methods of purification, and in the 
further utilization of bye-products at the Company’s chemical works at 
Warsaw, as well as in the construction of retort-settings. Some ofthese 
improvements have been protected by letters patent. The Company 
own at the present time twelve valid German patents, a number of 
patents of other countries, and 23 registered designs ; while six more 
German patents have been applied for. Many of these are already 
being profitably worked. Those for improvements in gas manufacture 
are applied at the Company’s works and elsewhere ; while others, and 
the registered designs, are applied at the Company’s central workshops 
at Dessau. 

The gas sold for illuminating purposes increased by 6°53 per cent. as 
compared with the preceding year, and now amounts to 73°64 per cent. 
of the total make of the Company. That sold for heating and power 
purposes increased by only 4°71 per cent., and amounted to 21°96 per 
cent. of the total production. Unaccounted-for gas was 4°4 per cent. 
of the total. The make at the twelve places or districts supplied by the 
Company was 2,140,53!,500 cubic feet. The length of mains was con- 
siderably extended. The average consumption of gas per burner fell 
from 3080 cubic feet in 1900 to 2970 cubic feet. The number of gas- 
engines in use was 1087—an addition of 36—representing an increase 
of 570-horse power. The yieldof gas per ton of coal carbonized was about 
10,760 cubic feet; this being a slight improvement on the preceding 
year’s working. The coke used for firing the retorts increased, how- 
ever, from 16°71 to 16°87 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized. 
The Company’s electricity supply station at Dessau raised its output 
by 25°1 per cent. 

The balance brought forward from 1900 was 45,623°03 marks (about 


£2225); and, as already stated, the net profit for the year was about 


£151,980. The customary contributions to the reserve, renewal, and 
contingency funds have been made; and after payment of Directors 
fees, and providing for the dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, a balance of 21,199°87 marks (about £1034) will remain to be 
carried forward to the current year’s account. 

Among the more important towns supplied by the Company are 
Frankfort-on-Oder, Potsdam, Dessau, M. Gladbach, Warsaw, Erfurt, 
and Ruhrort. 


_ — 


Water Scheme for Braunton.—A water-supply scheme has just 
been completed at Braunton, near Barnstaple. At a point about 1} 
miles from the centre of the village, a reservoir has been constructed, 
the storage capacity of which is 114,000 gallons. Springs yield a mini- 
mum flow of 18,000 gallons a day. Mains 5 inches in diameter convey 
the water to the village. The total cost has been nearly {50co; the 
contract price being / 3466. 
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ARCHITECTS AT THE GRANTON GAS-WORKS. 


The members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, to the 
number of about seventy, recently paid a visit to the new gas-works of 


the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners at Granton. Travelling 
by rail and on foot, they arrived at the south-east corner of the gas- 
works, where they were met by Mr. W. R. Herring, who assumed the 
leadership of the party. Ata convenient point inside the works, Mr. 
Herring gave a general description of what was being done, mention- 
ing that the site extended to 105 acres, and that the buildings which 
have been erected are the first of seven sections which are contem- 
plated, and which, at the present rate of progress, should make pro-- 
vision for the gas supply of the district for the next fifty years. He 
then conducted the party over the works, and at various points in the 
progress he described the apparatus which has been or is being erected, 
and showed how both buildings and plant had been designed so as to 
promote efficiency and effect economy in working. As the works 
have been already very fully described in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ it will only 
be necessary to indicate the progress which has been made in their 
construction during the six months which have elapsed since the visit 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers in September last. The railway 
station building inside the works, the upper part of which is to be both 
a covering tothe platform and a general store, has been roofed in ; and 
the turnstiles and checking apparatus for the workmen, as weil as the 
overhead foot- bridge to give access to the retort-house, are about tc be 
proceeded with. The retort-house has been completed ; and the bench 
has been under low heat for about a month. By May, it will be fit for 
the production of gas, and may be so used if the other parts of the 
works are sufficiently forward. The horizontal condensing tubes in 
the roof of the retort-house are all fitted up. In the apartment at the 
south end, two water condensing boxes and two exhausters have been 
all but finished. Thecoal-conveying plant is workable ; and at present 
the hot-coke conveyor upon the discharging floor of the retort-house is 
being putin. Inthe coal-store adjoining, one set of Stirling boilers 
is ready for work, and another set has already been begun. Adjoin- 
ing the boilers, machinery for the making of briquettes, provided by 
Messrs. Graham, Morton, and Co., Limited, is ready for erection. In 
the compartment at the south end of the coal-store, two scrubbing 
cylinders by Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co. are in position; and 
cyanide recovery plant is about to be laid down. The purifier-house is 
in the most backward state. Several of the boxes are almost ready for 
use ;; but the roof of the building has still to be slated, and the work of 
putting in the floor of the upper flat, which is to be used as a revivifying 
stage, and which is to be constructed of concrete and expanded iron, is 
begun. The pumping-station is nearly complete ; two gas-engines, by 
Messrs. W. Grice and Son, being in position, all but the friction gearing, 
which is in process of being fitted. The station meter is ready for the 
reception of the two station meters by Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son ; 
and the base of one of these has been putin. The gasholder (which 
was erected by Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co.) has been in use for 
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several months. It was three-fourths full on the occasion of the visit. 
The party then inspected the residual products works, which are con- 
ducted in a building the beautiful design of which was greatly admired 
by the visitors. Leaving the works at the north-west corner, a look was 
taken at the old marine quarry, which the Commissioners have power, 
if they think it desirable, to convert into a harbour for their own use. 
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CONDITIONS OF SAFETY FOR ACETYLENE GENERATORS. 

The following is the appendix to the report of the Committee on 
Acetylene Generators, dealt with elswhere (ante, p. 693), in which the 
Committee set forth the conditions which a generator should fulfil 
before it can be considered safe :— 








1.—The temperature in any part of the generator, when run at the 
maximum rate for which it is designed, for a prolonged period, should 
not exceed 130°C. This may be ascertained by placing short lengths 
of wire, drawn from fusible metal, in those parts of the apparatus in 
which heat is liable to be generated. 

2.—The generator should have an efficizncy of not less than go per 
cent., which, with carbide yielding 5 cubic feet per pound, would 
imply a yield of 4°5 cubic feet for each pound of carbide used. 

3.—The size of the pipes carrying the gas should be proportioned 
to the maximum rate of generation, so that undue back-pressure from 
throttling may not occur. 

4.—The carbide should be completely decomposed in the apparatus, 
so that lime sludge discharged from the generator shall not be capable 
of generating more gas. 

5.—The pressure in any part of the apparatus, on the generator side 
of the holder, should not exceed that of 20 inches of water, and on the 
service side of same, or where no gasholder is provided, should not 
exceed that of 5 inches of water. 

6.—The apparatus should give no tarry or other heavy condensation 
products from the decomposition of the carbide. 

7.—In the use of a generator, regard should be had to the danger of 
stoppage of passage of the gas and resulting increase of pressure which 
may arise from the freezing of the water. Where freezing may be 
anticipated, steps should be taken to prevent it. 

8.—The apparatus should be so constructed that no lime sludge can 
gain access to any pipes intended for the passage of gas or circulation 
of water. 

9.—The use of glass gauges should be avoided as far as possible, and, 
where absolutely necessary, they should be effectively protected against 
breakage. 

10.—The air space ina generator before charging should be as small 
as possible. . 

11.—The use of copper should be avoided in such parts of the 
apparatus as are liable to come in contact with acetylene. 











GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 694. 
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THE CHANGING USE OF GAS. 


A recent number of the ‘‘ Scientific American ’’ contained an article 
by Mr. Alton D. Adams on the above subject. The aim of the author 
was to show that since the introduction of electric lighting gas has 
gradually left the field of illumination, in order to enter one where its 
heating qualities can be used to greater advantage. He supported his 
point by quoting, from the reports of the Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts, statistics showing the changes in the 
number of public gas-lamps and of gas-stoves used in the State during 
the past fourteen years. The figures are as follows :— 





| 
| Gas-Stoves in 





’ noe | Public Lamps. Gas-Stoves. | Boston. 
1887 18,990 2,378 
1888 | 18,335 4,003 
1889 17,260 6,328 
1890 | 15,493 | 7,418 
i8gI | 14,107 | 8,666 
1892 | 13,324 | 10,795 
1893 | 12,971 12,880 
1894 12,700 15,877 2° 
1895 | 11,701 | 2,563 23,881 
1896 | 11,693 | 72,195 49,610 
1897 | 11,988 78,667 53,350 
1898 | 12,407 | 795335 47,698 
1899 | 12,876 87,201 47,035 
19CcO 13,308 95,547 48,064 

| 








Commenting on these figures, he points out that for the financial 
year 1887, the number of gas-lamps throughout the State was 
18,990; but for rgoo, thirteen years later, it was only 13,308—a 
decline of 30 per cent. This decrease took place in spite of a 
rapid rise of population during the period under consideration. 
Quite different from the declining use of gas-lamps, however, has been 
the application of stoves. For the year 1887, the number reported was 
only 2378 ; while for 1900 it was 95,547. That is, during thirteen years 
the number grew to more than forty times the original magnitude. In 
the seven years from 1887 to 1894, it increased to 15,877; the average 
yearly addition being nearly equal to the original. Of the stoves 
included in the report for 1895, 23,881, or a little more than one-half, 
were in use in Boston. Near the close of the financial year 1894, 
one of the Boston Gas Companies, under the spur of competition, 
offered gas-stoves to their consumers on very favourable terms. This 
action no doubt had much to do with the large increase in the number 
used in 1895 and 1896. How many stoves were brought into use in 
Boston from 1894 to 1895 cannot be stated; but from 1895 to 1896 the 
number was 25,729, or more than the entire number there in 1895. 
During the year just considered, the number of stoves throughout the 





State, including those in Boston, increased from 42,563 to 72,195, or 
29,632. It follows that the stoves added throughout the State outside 
Boston numbered only 3903, or less than one-sixth of the increase in 
that city. In 1896, the severe competition in Boston came to an end, 
and the maximum number of gas-stoves there was reached in 1897, 
when it stood at 53,350. Since that date the number has declined ; 
and stood at 48,064 in 1900. At the time of severe competition, stoves 
were installed in Boston without any charge, and under contracts that 
the ownership should pass to the users when gas to a certain value had 
been consumed. The small decrease in the number of gas-stoves used 
in Boston is probably due to failures of some consumers to burn enough 
gas to earn the stoves. Outside Boston, the increase has been constant 
and rapid—from 22,585 in 1896 to 47,483 in 1900; thus more than 
doubling in four years. This increase is the more instructive because 
it has come about simply through the natural demand. In 1897, 
Boston had 67 per cent. of all the gas-stoves in the State; but in 1900 
this figure had fallen to 50 percent. Boston still has four times as many 
gas-stoves per unit of population as the rest of Massachusetts, since 
its number of inhabitants is only one-fifth of that for the entire State. 
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EAST LONDON WATER WORKS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
In the report which the Directors of the above-named Company will 
present at the half-yearly general meeting on Thursday, it is stated 


that, in the six months ending Dec. 25, 3637 new services were laid 
on, compared with 3951 in the corresponding period of the previous 
year—bringing the total up to 216,631. The construction of the 
Banbury and Lockwood reservoirs was pushed forward vigorously 
during the period covered by the report ; and the large filling conduits 
were completed and brought into use for supplying the old reservoirs. 
The whole of the pumping plant and works were kept in good con- 
dition. With regard to the London Water Bill, the Directors inform 
the shareholders of its second reading on the 3rd inst., and assure 
them that everything was done to safeguard their interests up to this 
point, and that all necessary watchfulness will be exercised on their 
behalf when the measure is before the Joint Committee to whom it has 
been referred. The accounts accompanying the report show that the 
water-rates amounted to £208,316, against £195,916 in the latter half 
of the year 1900; being an increase of £12,400. The total revenue, 
including the balance of £4000 brought forward, was £200,343, com- 
pared with £197,517 in the corresponding period of 1900; being an 
increase of £11,826. The expenditure on maintenance was £93,911, 
and on management /16,556—together, £110,467; the previous items 
being £66,948 and £14,903, making a total of £81,851, or a difference 
of £28,616. The amount paid for water purchased from other Com- 
panies by reason of the drought last year was £25,005; so that there 
was a normal increase of £3609. In calling attention to this large 
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ENGINEERS. 


RESULTS 
PROVE 


EFFICIENCY. 


Working Floor of Generator House. One-Fifth Section of Birmingham Plant, Windsor Street Station. 


The Maximum Daily Capacity of the Birmingham Corporation’s Plant, which was erected by 


this Company, is 12 MILLION CUBIC FEET. 
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additional item, the Directors express their gratification at the fact 
that it prevented interruption in the constant service of water in the 
Company’s district. But, notwithstanding this heavy and abnormal 
expenditure, the vitality and growth of the Company enable them to 
recommend not only an increase of 1 per cent. per annum in the 
dividend for the half year, which will be at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, but also to carry forward £17,474 to the next account. 


_ “a 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


Electricity in St. Paul’s. 


It is confidently expected that on Easter Eve (the 29th inst.) the 
electric light will be switched on in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the first 
time. Only a portion of the interior, however, will then be electrically 
lighted ; for though the whole of the wiring is done, delay in supply- 
ing the lamps has prevented the completion of the work, and it is 
believed that it will probably be next winter before the whole is 
finished. The fittings have been made from designs furnished by the 
Cathedral Architect. It will cost about £10,000 to alter the lighting 
of the Cathedral from gas to electricity ; and this charge, as already 
mentioned, will be borne by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


More Money for Electricity at Southport. 


Last Tuesday, Colonel Durnford, one of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors, conducted an inquiry at Southport into an applica- 
tion of the Corporation to borrow, for the purposes of extensions, &c., 
at their electricity supply works, a further sum of £32,000. There was 
no opposition. On the 31st of March last, the electricity account 
showed that the total borrowing powers, under the Public Health Act 
of 1875, were £149,600. The capital expended was £133,036 (includ- 
ing mains, £41,922; buildings, £21,112; machinery, £39,049; and 
tramway plant, £10,063); and the amount available for borrowing was 
£21,100. Of the total capital, £117,815 still remained on mortgage. 
During the past year, there have been great extensions at Crowlands ; 
and on the 31st inst. the balance of the borrowing powers will have 
been expended. About £8998 of the amount applied for has already 
been spent. 


Agitation at Kingston. 


The burgesses of Kingston do not seem to take more kindly to their 
municipal electric light undertaking as time goes on. Last year the 
installation made a loss of £2700; and now the Town Council have 
resolved to extend the arc lighting system in the town. This is no 
doubt an ingenious idea, and may improve the look of the next balance- 
sheet of the undertaking; but considering that for ten years prior to 
the introduction of electricity the lighting rate was only 6d. in the 
pound, whereas last year it reached rod., it is hardly surprising that 
the ratepayers are beginning to bestir themselves. As a consequence 
of this activity, a public meeting was held last week, at which the 
proposed extension of the arc lighting was condemned, and the Town 








Council were requested to take into their earnest consideration (1) the 
advisability of discontinuing the whole system of arc lighting in the 
streets, and (2) the means to be taken to make the electric light under- 
taking acommercial success. We fear that the second ‘‘ request ’’ will 
prove a ‘‘ poser’”’ for the Council. 


Slot Meter Electricity Supplies in the North. 


In the course of the evidence given on the Northumberland Elec- 
tric Power Bill and the Newcastle upon-Tyne Electric Supply Bill 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Colonel Welby, last week, Mr. Clement W. Fairweather, the Joint Engi- 
neer with Mr. C. S. Brown, of the Northern Counties Electricity 
Supply Company, said the Company, who had arranged to take from 
the promoters a supply of electricity in bulk, had adopted the penny- 
in-the-slot system in Blyth, and had installed 40 meters in cottages in 
four months. In Durham and other places, they had put in more than 
180 meters this year. They anticipated a large demand, and were 
making the necessary preparations to meet it, having now 500. meters 
on order. The consumer received 1-6th of a unit for1td. This was 
sufficient to light an 8-candle lamp for 54 hours. The Company paid 
the whole cost of the installation. On an average, they received in 
Blyth {2 12s. per annum from each user of the slot meters. Mr. 
Pember put it to the witness that if his Company only received £2 12s. 
a vear from each cottage supplied through a slot meter, this kind of 
business was hardly worth doing. Mr. Fairweather replied that they 
made 3d. out of each 6d. taken. This is certainly not a very brilliant 
return on the outlay. 


Caution at Tiverton. 


The caution which is being displayed by the Tiverton Town Council 
in reference to the electric lighting scheme might be imitated with 
advantage in many of our small towns, and perhaps some large ones. 
Yesterday week the members again spent a considerable time in the 
discussion of the question, with the result that they came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that, if electric lighting is adopted, it shall not be at 
present applied to the lighting of the streets. Alderman Amory, who 
brought forward this resolution, pointed out that electric lighting 
would cost at least £1400, compared with £750 the cost of gas lighting. 
The result of this elimination of so important a source of revenue as 
the public lighting remains to be seen ; but it seems scarcely probable 
that the Corporation will proceed with an enterprise which, without 
this support from the rates, is foredoomed to financial failure. In any 
event, the Washfield Mill water-power scheme, which has been under 
consideration now for several months, appears to be dead. Alderman 
Winton, one of the members in favour of electric lighting, admitted 
that not a single person outside the Council had a good word to say 
for the scheme; and he suggested, as an alternative, that a small tenta- 
tive plant be laid down at the gas-works, in order that the Council 
might retain the Provisional Order. The Council, however, adopted 
another proposal of Alderman Amory in favour of a canvass of the town 
within the compulsory area, to ascertain how many householders would 
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be prepared to adopt electric lighting at the prices suggested by the 
engineer who advised the Council. By the time they get this report, 
the Council may not improbably come to the conclusion that the thing 
is not worth doing. In any case, it is gratifying to find a Corporation 
proceeding in the matter with a sense of responsibility and regard for 
the interests of the ratepayers. 


The Position at Bath. 

The Inquiry Sub-Committee of the Electric Light Committee of the 
Bath Urban Sanitary Authority have issued a further report, which 
came before the last-named body on Tuesday. It contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations: ‘‘(1) That Mr. Manville’s scheme of recon- 
struction be not undertaken at the present time. (2) That immediate 
steps be taken to obtain the consent of the Local Government Board 
to carry out the works described in the joint report of Mr. Manville 
and Mr. Teague, at an estimated cost of £13,371, so as to provide for 
next winter’s load, and to guard against the risk of another breakdown. 
(3) That meanwhile, in consequence of the applications which have 
been received, we be authorized to receive detailed tenders for the pur- 
chase or hire of the works. (4) That, pending the decision of the 
Council as to the future of the undertaking, no reduction be made in 
the number of public arc lamps, but that the charge per lamp be 
reduced to {24 per annum.’’ The ex-Mayor (Mr. T. B. Sillcock), in 
moving the adoption of the report, said he was sorry it was only of 
an interim character. They suggested that definite action on the 
future of the undertaking should be postponed until they possessed 
further information. Applications had come from companies and men 
who were in a position to carry out any undertaking they might enter 
into, for permission to send in tenders to purchase or lease the works ; 
and, having regard to the fact that many citizens favoured the getting 
rid of the concern, they thought it would be wise to receive these 
offers. But if they were inclined to seriously enter into the question 
of disposing of the works, several months would elapse before a definite 
decision could be come to, and they were face to face with the fact 
that they could not enter upon another winter without improving the 
plant, unless they ran the risk of further breakdowns. The outlay 
recommended by the Engineers would not be thrown away supposing 
the Council decided to continue the works and spend more money 
upon them. There were some gentlemen who said they ought not to 
spend even this £13,300, but should sell the concern immediately. It 
was impossible to dothis. Mr. Bush secondedthe motion. Mr. Isaacs 
asked why, if the Committee proposed to sell, did they not go boldly 
and ask for prices. If they spent a reasonable sum on the works, 
they had in them a perfect little gold mine. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the clause of the report recommending that the Committee 
be allowed to receive tenders be referred back until such time as they 
were in a position to judge the effect upon the undertaking of the 
expenditure now proposed by Mr. Teague. Mr. Powell seconded the 
amendment, and condemned the panic in which the Council had acted. 
The amendment was defeated by 15 votes to 1t; and, excluding three 
members who are shareholders in the Gas Company, it would still 
have been lost by one vote. The report was adopted. 





SUBWAY AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROPOSALS 
FOR LONDON. 


The London County Council had what is for them an unprecedented 
run of good luck in the House of Commons last Friday evening. They 


actually got a block of three Bills through the second reading ; and, ina 
division on one of them, they swamped the President of the Board of 
Trade and his following who ran counter to the measure. This is the 
Bill in which the Council have embodied a proposal for wholesale 
powers of purchase of the electric lighting concerns in the Metropolis. 
As they cannot have anything more than a finger in the water-works 
pie, they are bent upon having a bigger share in the electricity district. 
With a show of parental solicitude, the Council have, in the foremost 
part of the Bill, made provision for the local authorities to combine for 
the purchase of the electric lighting undertakings in their areas. But, 
succeeding this, they seek an authorization on their own account 
to purchase the electric undertakings, if the local authorities prefer 
them todoso. The disinterested promoters also desire power to supply 
electricity in bulk to the local authorities and others. The feeling of 
the Government, however, is that if the problem of electric lighting in 
London requires dealing with, it should be by a Public Bill, and not a 
Private one. In face of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s protest, the County 
Council, by the aid of 36 London Unionist members, got the Bill over 
the perilous stage of second reading ; but the President of the Board of 
Trade may have some influence when the bill reaches the Committee 
rooms. It looks as though the history of the Metropolitan water ques- 
tion is going to be repeated in another branch of public supply. 

One of the other County Council Bills which passed the second read- 
ing was the Subways and Tramways Bill; but it went through on the 
understanding that Part III. would bewithdrawn. The primary object 
of the measure is to authorize the Council to construct a subway and 
tramway between Theobald’s Road and the Victoria Embankment ; 
and, in conjunction with this scheme, they seek power to require gas, 
water, electric light, and. other companies to move into this subway any 
pipes or wires in any of the thoroughfares affected. For this accom. 
modation, they desire to make charges. But Part III. was of that im- 
moderate character which distinguishes most of the Council’s parlia- 
mentary ventures of late. They practically wanted by it to make 
themselves masters of everything under the surface of the roads of the 
Metropolis. They asked, in their own peculiar airy way, for general 
powers to make and use subways and tramways in any part of the 
County of London, and for authority to require the several companies 
having power_to interfere with the streets to move their property into 
the subways, and to make use of them for future work, with, of course, 
a right to rent for such use. But this part has gone; and the interest 
in the Bill is confined to the length of subway first mentioned. If the 
County Council would limit their parliamentary flights, they would, in 
the end get on much better and faster, It is their action in appearing 
session after session with unreasonable proposals that has produced 
the prejudice against them at Westminster. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

Another step was taken on Thursday in the slowly-moving process 
for the transfer to the Corporation of the undertaking of the Coatbridge 
Gas Company. It was brought up by Mr. O'Neill, who moved that 
the Corporation promote a Bill, in the ensuing session of Parliament, 
for the purpose. This means the session of 1903; so that Mr. O'Neill 
cannot be accused of not giving the Company sufficient warning that 
he has designs upon them. But, truth to tell, his designs are not of 
the sinister order with which we are familiar when a stray member of 
a Town Council gets possessed of the idea that it would pay the com- 
munity to confiscate the property of the Gas Company. Mr. O'Neill 
is quite fair in his proposals. He considers that the usefulness of his 
proposal must be self-evident, and that the Corporation need have no 
fear of the undertaking paying. While they had a number of thirgs 
on their hands just now that must necessarily add largely to the 
burdens of the taxpayer, without much hope of remuneration— 
such as the fever hospital—and while having perfect confidence in 
the water-works, the expense of taking them over had been so great that 
there would be some time needed, as well as difficulty encountered, 
to turn it into so profitable a thing as they would like to see it. In the 
matter of the gas-works, they had the undertaking distributed over a com- 
pact area and in fairly good working order; and every report went to 
show that the concern was increasing in value. This, also, he con- 
sidered, was an opportune time for taking action in the matter; for 
assuredly the undertaking would grow very rapidly, and if much more 
time were allowed to pass, a greater amount would have to be paid. 
The subscribed capital of the Company was shown by the accounts to 
be £80,000, which seemed to him to be really a modest sum, consider- 
ing the enormous value of the works to the district. It was perfectly 
unnecessary to argue as to whether the work might be better performed, 
or gas be supplied more cheaply, by the Company or by the Corpora- 
tion. That was totally out of the question. The tendency now was 
that all undertakings for the supply of gas and water should be in 
the hands of the municipalities, and, so far as they knew, in no case 
had the people been disappointed since taking over these concerns. If 
the Glasgow Corporation had been content fifty years ago to allow the 
gas and water to be supplied to the citizens by private enterprise, they 
could easily conceive how enormous would be the work of acquiring 
such undertakings in that city at the present time. The Glasgow 
Corporation were judicious in their day in securing possession 
of those works at the right time, with the enormous advantages 
they now commanded. He thought that if they deferred the matter 
much longer in Coatbridge, they would be perpetrating not only an in- 
justice, but an unfairness to the community. Of course, the question 
of expropriating the proprietors of the Gas Company was a matter 
which he thought the shareholders of the Company would be able to 
look upon with very little concern, considering that they would be re- 








couped to the very fullest; and he believed there was hardly one of the 
shareholders who did not look forward to ultimately selling out to the 
Corporation. They were in a different position from what they were 
when they were dealing with the water undertaking, because in this 
matter they had only one body to deal with, instead of three separate 
corporate bodies. They had nine months in which to make prepara- 
tions for approaching Parliament ; and he thought that time would be 
judiciously used if a small-Committee of men of influence in the Council 
were appointed to negotiate with the Gas Company, with a view to 
avoiding opposition and expense. Bailie M‘Queen suggested that a 
Committee should be appointed to inquire as to the purchase of gas- 
works by other Corporations in Scotland, so that these might be a guide 
to them. Mr. O'Neill agreed to Bailie M‘Queen’s suggestion ; and a 
Committee was appointed to confer with the Gas Company, and en- 
deavour to arrange terms for a transfer. 

The trial of the actions relating to the explosion of gas in a Dundee 
tailors’ workroom, of which I have sent you a report (see p. 721), 
makes melancholy reading indeed. Apart from the fact that two people 
lost their lives and others were injured, which must excite everyone's 
sympathy, there is the fact that all this occurred through the fussiness 
of an old man who thought he could put matters right without waiting 
for the gasfitter’s arrival. That was a fatal mistake for him, anda 
costly mistake for his employers. Then there is the story of the girls 
larking and pulling over the standard, and of their saying nothing 
about it, although smells of gas began to be noticed much more strongly 
—in fact, it was only two or three days before the trial that this incident 
leaked out. It was probably the leading factor in the decision of the 
cases, because it certainly placed the overt act which resulted in the 
explosion upon the shoulders of the employee class. But more melan- 
choly still is the fact that, while this firm were honourably paying full 
wages to the injured till such time as they could return to duty, they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by a lawyer to bring these actions ; 
and the result now is that they have lost all. The wholeaffair formsa 
chain of circumstances so complete that it almost would seem that 
everything had been arranged so as to lead up to a disaster; and there- 
fore we are not likely to have such another again. But the chain is 
worth following, as, taken up at any point, there is instruction to be 
derived from a study of what took place. 

The Town Council of Dumfries have not seen their way to adopt in 
their entirety the recommendations by Mr. G. Malam, their Manager, 
with reference to extensions at the Corporation gas-works. They 
wished Mr. Malam to modify his report ; but this he was unable to do, 
on account, as he stated in his letter of reply, of the large increase in 
the consumption of gas. Since the 15th of May, the increase over the 
corresponding period of last year has reached the total of 44 million 
cubic feet. The Gas Committee recommended that Mr. Malam be 
asked to prepare a statement of the probable cost of a new gasholder of 
a Capacity of 250,000 cubic feet. Mr. Malam’s recommendation wasa 
holder of a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet, which could be enlarged to 
750,000 cubic feet. At the meeting of the Town Council, Mr. Thomson 
stated that he objected very strongly to building the large holder which 
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was proposed ; and, after corresponding with various gas managers, he 
found that they would have sufficient storage accommodation with a 
smaller holder. The largest day consumption was 458,000 cubic feet, 
and with this new holder they would have accommodation for 500,000 
cubic feet. The Council agreed to the suggestion of the Gas Com- 
mittee. Mr. Thomson is the gentleman who, a month ago, objected to 
the extension of the gas-works at an expenditure estimated at £15,000, 
upon the ground that electricity would make a difference upon the 
demand for gas. It seems that he has been occupying himself since 
then in writing to gas managers upon the subject of the gasholder 
accommodation. That is bad enough ; but what is to besaid of the gas 
manager who would reply to a letter from a member of a town council 
seeking for information wherewith to thwart the proposals of the local 
manager? There are consulting engineers who are prepared to advise 
corporations, upon payment; but their employment is above-board, 
and their recommendations are made openly, and are liable to criticism. 
This surreptitious correspondence of various gas managers with Mr. 
Thomson is something very different, and must be condemned as un- 
professional. 

It was reported to the Dumfries Town Council at their meeting last 
week that the deficit in the gas accounts, due to the delinquency of 
Jas. Herries, their late Cashier, amounted to £975; that the Council 
had received {100 from a Guarantee Society, and £187 from Mr. 
Herries’ estate; making a total loss to the Council of £688. 

Mr. A. C. Young submitted to a recent meeting of the Works Com- 
mittee of the Arbroath Town Council a report as to over and under 
payments in connection with prepayment meters. Prior to the 15th of 
May last, it had been found that there had been over-payments to the 
amount of £56. These, it was resolved, should be repaid to the con- 
sumers at the first collection. Already payments had been found to be 
few and trifling ; and the Committee resolved to take no action with 
regard to them. It appeared, however, from the Manager's report, 
and the explanations given by him, that since the commencement of 
the current financial year the under-payments have exceeded the over- 
payments, and that there is a loss to the Corporation upon the gas sup- 
plied through prepayment meters. Mr. Young was authorized, as he 
had suggested, to fix the quantity of gas to be supplied for 1d. at 17 
cubic feet, which was at the rate of 4s. 9$d. per 1000 cubic feet. At 
present, 19 cubic feet are given for 1d. The Gas Committee con- 
sidered, at their last meeting, Mr. Young’s report as to the work he 
considers to be necessary in the retort-houses, which I gave in my 
‘* Notes ’’ in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ for 4th inst. ; and they instructed him to 
make up and submit alternative estimates of the cost of carrying out 
his several recommendations. 

The smells of gas which have been troubling certain of the lieges in 
Lanark are likely to be of more than passing moment. The Medical 
Officer of the borough has ordered the inhabitants of one house to 
leave ; and another householder, an ex-Provost, is threatening to do 
the same. Another gentleman has invoked the aid of the Local 
Government Board, who have called upon the Town Council to report 
as to the smells. The Town Clerks have been instructed to write to the 





Gas Company to the effect that in future permission must be asked and 
obtained before the streets are to be opened by the Company’sservants, 
and that all disused pipes must be removed. On the other side, the 
Secretary of the Gas Company has written to the Town Clerks com- 
plaining that a road-roller which was recently used upon the streets had 
broken a number of the gas-pipes, and that a claim would be made upon 
the Town Council for the damage which had been done. This com- 
munication was the cause of some consternation when it was submitted 
to the Council on Monday. It was stated that no one had ever heard 
of any damage having been caused by the road-roller ; but the letter 
was sent to a Committee to consider more fully. In the meantime, on 
the advice of the Clerk to the meeting, it was resolved to reply to the 
Gas Company that the Council denied all liability for damage caused 
by the road-roller. Not a very learned advice, surely. 

I stated some weeks ago that the Corporation of Arbroath are seeking 
the services of an eminent water engineer to advise them as to the 
augmentation of the water supply to the town. There are members of 
the Corporation who are loth to go far afield for water. One of these 
is Treasurer Forbes, who, considering that the German Ocean is clcs> 
by, has obtained a remit to a Committee to consider whether the Town 
Council should not introduce a supply of sea water for street watering, 
flushing of drains, baths, and such like purposes. In this proposal, 
Mr. Forbes has the support of Sir Henry Littlejohn, of Edinburgh, 
who wrote to him that he had, in season and out of season, advised his 
Corporation to introduce salt water, and of the Burgh Surveyor of 
Yarmouth, who wrote that for all the purposes mentioned, except fire 
extinguishing, sea water was equal to fresh water, and was much 
cheaper. As for fire extinguishing, he advised that sea water should 
not be used, because a house which might be soaked with it would not 
be fit to live in again. . 

It is disappointing to have to record that friction has arisen between 
the Edinburgh and District Water Trust and Mr. John Best, their 
principal Contractor. Mr. Best is claiming an additional sum for the 
construction of the puddle trench at the Talla reservoir ; and the 
Trust, being advised by Mr. W. A. Tait, their Engineer, that no more 
puddle was put in than was specified for, are disputing the claim. 
There is a misunderstanding also about the work which is being done 
in the repair of the tunnel which gave way in the course of the winter. 
Mr. Tait reports that, on cutting out a portion of the lining of the 
tunnel, he has found that it is two or three inches thinner than it 
should have been. There has been correspondence between Mr. Tait 
and Mr. Best upon the subjects of difference ; and the situation is not 
improved by the fact that Mr. Best has consulted alaw agent, who has 
written to the Trust making an innocent request that Mr. Best be fur- 
nished with copies of certain documents, and that a meeting be arranged 
between them at which the law agent would be present. The Trust 
have resolved not to comply with these requests; and they have also 
instructed Mr. Tait to have sections of the linings of the tunnels cut 
out and preserved for evidence. This does not look very much as 
if circumstances were making for a peaceful solution of differences, 
but the opposite. It was stated at a meeting of the Trustees which 
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has been held this week that one of the tunnels has got into such 
material (nature not explained) that only three yards were driven 
last month; and that while the contract price is £4 tos. per yard, 
Mr. Best reports that the construction of the tunnel at that spot 
is costing him {20 per yard. There are 500 yards of that tunnel to be 
driven ; and the question is whether shafts should not be sunk soas to 
give a greater number of working faces, and thereby allow the works 
to be completed at as early a date as possible. At the present rate of 
progress, about thirteen years would be required for the completion of 
this tunnel. Mr. Archibald stated at the meeting of the Trustees this 
week that the water in the reservoirs is 220 million gallons less at 
present than it was at this date last year. That is about fifteen days’ 
supply less. The situation is getting worse every day, as the rainfall 
is exceedingly limited. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, March 15. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The improved demand at date of last report has been sustained 
throughout the week, and prices have gradually hardened, the closing 
quotations being £11 8s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, and £11 11s. 3d. to 
£11 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool and Leith. Early in the week, 
consumers abroad availed themselves largely of speculative offers at 
below the equivalents of makers’ quotations ; and later there has been 
a considerable amount of direct buying at advanced prices. Mean- 
time, speculators, finding their ‘‘ bear’’ offers being closed with, have 
faced about, and near the close they have been devoting themselves to 
‘‘covering.’’ Home demand is on a very satisfactory scale, and no 
doubt the heavy shipments in February have affected the opinion of 
buyers everywhere. Makers have advanced their ideas for delivery 
over the summer months; but, though there has been inquiry in this 
position, buyers have not so far conceded the prices demanded. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
This is very firm on spot, at tos. 44d. to 1os. 6d. per cwt., accord- 
ing to quality, and there is good demand. 


Lonpon, March 15. 
Tar Products. 

There has not been very much business doing during the past 
week. Pitch continues to advance in value, and business is reported 
for forward delivery to a much greater extent than has hitherto been 
the case. It is stated that sales have actually been made up to the 
end of March, 1904, and at fairly good prices. The London makers 
have nothing to offer for this year. In fact, the Gaslight and Coke 
Company decline to quote for 1903, stating that they have already sold 
very large quantities over next year. There is a strong demand from 
the Continent; but as regards South Wales, business is not quite so 
brisk, doubtless owing to the depression which prevails in the fuel 
trade. It is difficult to fix the value of this article. Very high prices 





are undoubtedly being paid for prompt delivery, but transactions are 
very limited, owing to the scarcity of supplies. The market for benzol 
is still very dull. There are sellers of go per cent. at 9d. in London; 
but consumers do not seem to care to purchase at this figure, even for 
forward delivery. 50-99 per cent. is quite neglected. It would be 
difficult to realize 8d. for the same. In fact, a large parcel was offered 
at this price, but was declined by consumers. Carbolic is in strong 
demand, especially for early delivery at 1s. rr4d. This price has 
already been paid to London makers, who now ask 2s.; and the latter 
figure is generally demanded by manufacturers for prompt and forward 
delivery. Crystals remain quiet; but there are a few orders in the 
market for 34-35’s early delivery. Creosote continues dull; and there 
is not much doing in the article. Prices have rather a downward 
tendency in both London and the provinces. There is no business to 
report in anthracene ; and it is very difficult to fix the actual value at 
which sales could be effected. 

The average values during the week are: Tar, 16s.to1gs. Pitch, 
London, 4os. 6d. to 41s.; east coast, 39s. to 39s. 6d. ; west coast, 36s. 
to 37s. Benzol, 90’s, 9d.; 50’s-g0’s, 8d. Toluol, 9d. Crude naphtha, 
34d. ; solvent naphtha, rod. to11d. ; heavy naphtha, 9d. torod. Creosote, 
London, 14d.; North, 1d. Heavyoils, 2d. Carbolic acid, 60's, ts. 11d. 
to1s.114d. Naphthalene, 4os. to 50s. ; salts, 20s. to 30s. Anthracene, 
‘©A,’’ 13d. to 13d. ; ‘‘ B,’’ 1d. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The market closes very firm indeed with a good demand, especially 
for prompt delivery. Beckton has been soid for prompt at /11 Ios. ; 
and the Gaslight and Coke Company are still sellers at this price. 
Early in the week, £11 7s. 6d. was accepted for April, and f11 5s. for 
May ; but at present there are no sellers at these prices. As regards 
Hull, very good prices were paid for prompt delivery; f11 ros. having 
been freely offered, and in one instance a little more than this was paid 
for a specially fine make. In Leith, business is very good for prompt 
delivery, and £11 10s. is stated to have been paid, in more than one 
instance, for early delivery. As regards Liverpool, there is very little 
business to advise. Prices do not seem to have risen proportionately 
with those at other ports. The demand for home consumption is un- 
doubtedly very strong for delivery during March ; a decided premium 
being paid for same. 


- — 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 

The continued mildness of the weather and the advance of the 
season, tend to weaken prices in the open market, where special sales 
have to be made. Any appreciable giving way is, however, still con- 
fined to the inferior classes of fuel ; and Lancashire coalowners for the 
most part are holding steadily to late rates, both for round coal and 
slack. Pits are also kept on practically full time—that is, about five 
days per week—and though the output is not moving away quite so 
freely, there is comparatively very little being put on the ground, and 
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stocks remain extremely low. For house-fire descriptions, the demand 
is moderate, with quoted pit prices remaining at about 15s. to 15s. 6d. 
per ton at the pit for best Wigan Arley, 13s. to 13s. 6d. for Pemberton 
four-feet and seconds Arley, and 11s. to 11s. 6d. for common house-coal. 
The inland demand for steam and forge purposes is maintaining some 
slight improvement, which is helping to steady prices ; and gs. per ton 
at the pit remains about an average figure for good steam and forge 
coal. The shipping demand, however, continues but indifferent ; and 
collieries which have to seek an outlet in this direction are unable to 
maintain late rates—ros. to 1os. 6d. per ton representing about the 
quotations for good qualities of steam coal, delivered at the Mersey 
rts. Engine fuel is becoming rather more plentiful on the market ; 
and no doubt the resort to short time in the cotton mills will tend to 
throw a good deal of slack on the market. Collieries which have 
hitherto had no difficulty in disposing of all their output are reporting 
that engine fuel is beginning to hang ; and common sorts are becoming 
more of a drug, owing to the large supplies offering from outside dis- 
tricts. Prices in Lancashire are not so firm as they have been, but are 
practically without any really quotable change; medium qualities aver- 
aging about 6s. 6d. per ton at the pit, and best descriptions of slack 7s., 
with common sorts 5s. to 5s. 6d. For coke there is a continued steady 
demand, with prices well maintained at late rates; best Lancashire 
foundry cokes being quoted 22s. to 24s. per ton, and best washed furnace 
cokes 13s. to 14s. In the Yorkshire district, contracts for common un- 
washed furnace cokes have been recently placed at 11s. per ton at the 
ovens, with best washed furnace cokes quoted at 13s. to 13s. 6d. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

There is a duller tone in the trade of this district, especially 
for fuel for early delivery; there having been a number of con- 
tracts for forward delivery placed, which have steadied the prices 
in that case. Best Northumbrian steam coals are about tos. gd. 
to ros. 104d. per ton f.o.b., and second-class steams are weak 
at from 8s. 9d. to 9s. Steam smalls are quiet at from 4s. 9d. to 5s., 
with a fair demand. In the gas coal trade, the Rotterdam and other 
contracts have been settled ; and there has been aconsiderable quantity 
of gas coals sold for export over the season. It is a little difficult to 
give the results of these contracts, because the delivered price not only 
includes freight as of yore, but also the coal-tax. Making the fairest 
estimate possible under the circumstances, it would seem that the 
average price left for the coal f.o.b. would be from 8s. 7d. to 9s. per 
ton; but where very low freights can be obtained, there will be a little 
more left for the coal. For occasional cargoes, the price of Durham 
gas coals varies, according to quality, from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. Coke is rather irregular. Export coke is dull at 16s. 94. to 
17s. per ton f.o.b.; and blast-furnace coke is 15s. to 15s. 3d. at the 
Teesside furnaces. Gas coke is unaltered for shipment ; but household 
gas coke is in places advertised slightly lower this week. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


There was asteadier tone in the market last week ; the demand having 
slightly improved. Stocks are, however, too heavy to allow prices to rise 





much for some time to come, even though the demand should greatly 
improve. The prices quoted are: Main gs. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow, ell gs. 9d. to 1os. 6d., and splint ros. 3d. to ros. 6d. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 192,384 tons—an increase of 
33,801 tons upon the previous week, and of 34,674 tons upon the corre- 
sponding week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments 
have been 1,624,904 tons—an increase of 154,490 tons upon the same 
period of last year. 


_ — 
—— 





Sale of the Ecclefechan Gas-Works.—The undertaking of the 
Ecclefechan Gas Company, which was unsuccessfully offered for sale 
by auction last January (ante, p. 230), was put up again last week. 
Bidding started at £200, and ran up to £225, when the sale was again 
adjourned. The property was, however, afterwards sold privately for 
£230 to the present Manager (Mr. T. Gass). 

Rotterdam Gas Coal Contracts.—The ‘‘ Hull News’”’ states that 
the contracts have now been given for the gas coal for Rotterdam ; but 
there seems doubt on ’Change as to the details. In some quarters it is 
said that two-thirds of the coals needed are ‘to be drawn from Durham 
and one-third from Westphalian collieries; but others reverse these 
proportions. It would appear that the contest has been keen, and the 
prices are low; and that once more coal business which would have 
meant shipping activity at the Humber ports has gone elsewhere. 

Newport (I.W.) Gas Supply.—In the year ending Dec. 31, there 
was a Satisfactory increase in the sale of gas by the Newport (I.W.) 
Gas Company; the gas and meter rental, as shown by the accounts 
presented at the recent annual meeting of the Company, amounting to 
£8903, against £8213 for the previous year. The total revenue was 
£11,370, and the expenditure £8386; leaving a balance of £2984. 
The amount available for distribution was £1529 ; and the Directors 
recommended dividends at the rates of 9 and £6 6s. per cent. per 
annum on the original and new shares respectively, less income-tax. 
This would absorb £1213, and leave £316 to be carried forward. The 
Company’s Act of last session cost the Company £1445; the opposition 
of the Corporation thereto having very considerably increased the ex- 
pense. The report was adopted. 

Windsor Royal Gas Company.—At the recent half-yearly meeting 
of this Company, the Directors reported that the accounts for the six 
months ending December 31 last showed a saving in the cost of manu- 
facture, an increase in the quantity of gas sold, and a satisfactory 
balance of profit. They therefore recommended that dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on the preference, 1o per cent. on the original], and 
7 per cent. on the new shares, should be declared. The Chairman 
(Mr. J. L. Hollis), in moving the adoption of the report, said that the 
saving effected had been due to the activity of the new Manager (Mr. 
H. Buckley), under whose supervision important renewal works were 
being carried out, the completion of which would place the Company 
in a better position than ever for the manufacture and supply of gas. 
The price would be reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the 31st 
inst. The report was adopted, and the dividends were declared. 
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Water-Meters at Cleveland (Ohio).—The water-meter contract at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been authorized by the City Council. 
This means that some 11,000 house meters will be set during the 
present year, after which it is thought probable that meters will become 
so popular as to lead to successive large installations until the present 
50,000 unmetered services have all been changed to metered ones. 


Forestry on a Reservoir Watershed.—This question is receiving 
the attention of the Middletown (Conn.) Water Board. The part 
of the catchment area on which a fair crop of grass can be raised 
without other work than mowing will be used as hay fields as long as 
the crops pay for the mowing. Elsewhere trees will be grown. 
experiment, a number of young trees and seedlings have been planted ; 
but the difficulty of procuring them has led to establishing several 
nurseries, where seeds of the black walnut, hickory, oak, ash, and pines 
It is proposed to cover most of the catchment area with 
these trees, and look after them, so as to derive some return from the 


are planted. 


timber when it becomes mature. 


The London offices of Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co. have been 
removed to No. 11, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The Mirfield Gas Company have placed an order with Messrs. R. 
Dempster and Sons, Limited, for two purifiers, 25 feet square, on 


Green’s system. 


Reference has already been made to the decision of the West- 
minster City Council to have at hand a number of oil-lamps, or 
‘‘flares,’’ for use at certain points in times of fog. 
about twenty of them are being stored in the vaults of St. Martin’s 
Church ; and each will give a light of 1000 candles. 
5 feet above the ground; but, if necessary, they can be raised to 10 or 
The oil-vessel is about the size of a street dust-bin, and will 


15 feet. 
contain 25 gallons. 


The great waste of water that can occur in mains without detec- 
tion is well shown in the report of the Yonkers (N.Y.) Water Board for 
The average daily waste in the high-service district was 
602,316 gallons—a decrease of 4:2 percent. over 1900. This is accounted 
for by the fact that a large leak which had been allowing water to run 
into a sewer through a blind drain, was discovered and repaired during 
July, after which time the water pumped at the high-service station 
decreased by nearly 50 per cent. as compared with the corresponding 


last year. 


months of the previous year. 


A brilliant feature in c nrection with an exhibition of gas appli- 
ances which was held in the Town Hall, Smethwick, last week, was 
It was the first applica- 
tion of the system for public lighting in the Black Country. The lan- 
terns were fitted with three of Sugg’s patent burners, each consuming 
10 cubic feet of gas per hour, and they produced an illuminating effect 
Over the stage, inside the hall, were two suspension 
lamps, each of 1t000-candle power, showing the method of lighting 


a display of Sugg’s high-pressure gas system. 


of 1000 candles. 


public buildings and factories by the system. 
lamp of 300-candle power. 


There was a large attendance, and general 
satisfaction was expressed with the brilliancy of the light. 


Company. 


Commercial Road, E. 


Asan 


Messrs. F. C. Sugden and Co., of Leeds, have received orders for 
their shallow regenerator settings from the Cwmbran and Pontnewydd 
Gas Company, and also from the Brough, Ellerton, and District Gas 


The Gaslight and Coke Company have, we are informed, entrusted 
the demolition of their gasholders and plant at Lupus Street, Pimlico, 
| and Lambeth Walk, to Messrs. George Cohen, Sons, and Co., of 


Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, have been holding, in 
the Assembly Rooms at the Conservative Club, Warrington, a suc- 
cessful exhibition of gas cooking-stoves, the capabilities of which were 
demonstrated by Mrs. Young. The same firm are exhibiting in the 
Church Institute, Leeds, with this lady’s assistance as demonstrator. 
Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, J.P., Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
Driffield District Council, opened anexhibition of gas lighting, heating, 
and cooking appliances in the Corn Exchange Buildings last Tuesday, 
in connection with which cookery lectures were delivered. 


At Colston 


Hall, Bristol, the above-named firm, in conjunction with John Wright 
and Eagle Range, Limited, are holding an exhibition under the auspices 


L. E. Silvester. 


of the Bristol Gas Company ; cooking lectures being delivered by Miss 


A meeting was held last Tuesday, at the Victoria Hotel, Man- 
chester, to consider a proposal to form a Company for the establish- 


ment of a Mond power-gas undertaking, having its central gas-produc- 


We learn that 


They stand 


attendance. 


ing station at Prestolee, Farnworth, from which power gas might be 
distributed through mains to such works as could be reached by private 
way-leaves from the principal landowners of the district, without in- 
terference with the rights and powers of local authorities—thereby 
avoiding the necessity of an Act of Parliament. 
of Whitefield, Agent to Lord Derby, presided ; and there was a good 
Mr. Sturgeon, Mr. C. V. Clirehugh, and Mr. Alfred 
Mond gave particulars with regard to the scheme; and Mr. Fawcus, 


Mr. Thomas Statter, 


Chairman of the Lancashire Electric Power Company, expressed the 


willingness of that Company to locate their works alongside the Power- 
Gas Company’s station. 


During the late gas exhibition at the Assembly Hall, Darlington, 
a display of high-pressure incandescent lighting was made by Messrs. 
James Keith and Blackman Co., Ltd. One of Keith’s No. 3 com- 
pressors was used, and 42 of Keith’s high-pressure burners in various 
fittings, for the lighting of the hall, gallery, and approaches—the total 
illuminating power of the installation being 13,000 candles. 


The 


Chairman and members of the Corporation Gas Committee, in sending 


At either side was a__ lighting of the hall. 


parts of the country. 


out invitation cards, referred to the system as being ‘‘ the perfection of 
artificial lighting on a large scale, and light for light costing less than 
half the price of the electric arc.’’ 
has been transferred to the Corn Exchange, Darlington. 
late gas exhibition held in the Drill Hall, Dumfries, great interest was 
manifested in the brilliancy of the illumination obtained by an instal- 
lation of the firm’s high-pressure lighting. The installation has proved 
such a success that it has been decided to retain it for the permanent 
The same Company have also in hand the lighting 
of over twenty large gas exhibitions, which are to be held in various 


In the past week the exhibition 
During the 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘JOURNAL”’ must be authenticated by the name and 


address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line 6d. 


PERMANENT ADVER- 
POST on SATURDAY. 


Watter Kina, 11, 





Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &e., to be addressed to 


Bott Court, Furet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone: Holborn 121. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
O* EILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 


, Sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed. 


JOHN WM. O’NEILBE, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OxD BroaD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 











ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications 
RE OXIDE to the COMPANY as above. 





WINKELMANN’S 
Volcan IC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston Buildings, O!d 
Broad Street, London, E.C. * Volcanism, London.” 


BROTHERTON & CO, LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


ttn 


‘HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
R Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
EAD HOLLIDay AND Sons, LTp., HUDDERSFIELD, 











& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8S.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, ec. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Braddock, Oldham.”’ ‘* Metrique, London.”’ 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
Fi ESSTE Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty. 


(The First Dutch Bog-Ore Company, Limited), 
ROTTERDAM. 








PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 
England—C, E. FRY, Tower Chambers, Brown St., 
MANCHESTER. 
Scotland—J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell Street, 
GLASGOW. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers. Works: BinMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 
19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lontron, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘* LUMINosITY,.”’ 














(OAL GAS TAR wanted. 


State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 


Delivery. 
The SHARPNESS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, GLos, 


Telegrams: ‘* BALEFIRE LONDON,”’ 


BALE & CHURCH, Late of Bale & Co., 
OXIDE of IRON, METERS, FIRE-CEMENT, 
PAINT, &c. 
5, CROOKED LANE, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ** Saturators, BoLTon.’’ 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
Bouton. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS. ** MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,”’ 6d.; ‘*‘ DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’ 6d.; ‘*SUB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,”’ 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams; ** PatentLondon.” Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 











734-754 
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AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BrrmMincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
IGH CLASS CYCLES at lowest Prices 


guaranteed and sent on APPROVAL for Cash or 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS. Catalogue and Testimonials 
from Gas Managers post free. 
MELROSE CycLE Company, COVENTRY. 


NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and SuJphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHaMm, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PROVINCI AL Gas Companies may pro- 
fitably consider the advantages offered by ACETY- 
LENE for the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIGHTING of 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THEIR DISTRICT&S, 
which do not at present justify the expense of laying 
Coal-Gas Mains from the Central Works. 

Correspondence on this subject is invited by the 
ACE TYLEs E ILLUMINATING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 3, Victoria 
Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 


G ENTLEMAN, who is a_ good 
ACCOUNTANT and thoroughly understands 
SECRETARIAL duties and general work of Gas Office, 
possessing full knowledge of GAS STOVE and FIRE 
DEPARTMENT, seeks re-engagement. 
Address No. 3800, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TO GAS MANAGERS. 
W ANTED, by a steady respectable 


man, 57 years of age, in robust health and with 
large experience on Gas-Works, the CHARGE OF 
STEAM- BOILERS, ENGINE and EXHAUSTER, 
STATION METER, or as DAY or NIGHT PRESSURE 
MAN. Can do a little Gas-Fitting in Iron Pipe or 
Compo., assist at taking the Meter Indices, or in any 
Capacity on a Gas-Works, where he can make himself 
useful, 
Address No. 3835, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
I LEET STREET, E.C., 


ANTED, a Foreman in Gasholder and 


Boiler Shop. 
Ciayton, Son, & Co., Limrrep, Hunslet, LEEDs. 


ANTED, at once, capable and ex- 

perienced man as MAIN and SERVICE 

LAYER. Permanent employment for a suitable Man. 
J. Carrer, Gas-Works, LINCOLN. 


(FAS-FITTER wanted, well-up in Iron 
and Compo. and Service Laying. Permanency 
to a good all round man. 

State Wage required and previous Employment to 
No. 3831, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, *LEET 
STREET, E.C. 





























YVANteD, a thoroughly reliable and 
experienced GAS-FITTER by a Provincial Gas 
Company. He must understand the fixing of Cookers, 
Fires, and Meters. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 3833, care of Mr. King. 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREE”, F.C , giving Particulars of Wages 
required and Experience. 





YY ANtTeD, by a Gas and Water Com- 


pany in the South of England, good steady 
MAINLAYER, experienced in Water-Mains and dis- 
tribution ; also in Gas-Mains. Must not be afraid of 
hard work. Wages 35s. per week. Will be required to 
start work on April 7. 
State, by letter, Age (which must not exceed 40), Ex- 
perience, and if married, to No. 3834, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET Srreet, E.C., by March 2lst, 


) 
es 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON. 
ANTED, by the Gas Committee, an 


experienced ASSISTANT GAS ENGINEER. 
Salary £150 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of Three recent 
Testimonials, addressed to the Town Clerk, Warrington, 
must be sent in not later than Thursday, the 3rd of 
April, 1902. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify 
applicants. 








J. Lyon WHITTLE, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, W irr gton. 


WANTED, by the Sheffield United Gas- 

light Company, a SUPERINTENDENT OF 
MAINS. He must have had considerable experience, 
thoroughly understand the working of Governors, and 
be able to advise as to the correct sizes of Pipes re- 
quired to ensure an adequate supply of Gas in all parts 
of the Company’s District. 

_ There are 485 miles of Mains in use at the present 
time. 

Applications, marked ‘*Superintendent of Mains,”’ 
stating Age, Married or Single, previous Engagements, 
and Salary required, to be made to the undersigned, 
by letter only, not later than Friday, April 4,1 02. 

Testimonials not to be sent till asked for. 

Hansury THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, March 15, 1902. 














STATION GOVERNOR. 
Wan TED, 6-inch or 8-inch, with Bye- 
Pass and Valves complete. If second-hand, 
must be in first-class condition. 
State Price to Hotywoop Gas Company, LIMITED, 
Holywood, Co. Down. 


N SALE—Two 10-feet Gasholders for 


testing Meters, with Indicator, strong Cast-Iron 
Tank, Pillars, Slides, Balance Wheels, and Brass Taps 
complete. 
SAMUEL Dopp & Sons, Lyon Works, OLDHAM. 


(745 Plant for Sale—63 Mouthpieces 
(Tangye’s), Ascension-Pipes, Dip-Pipes, Mains, 
Tar-Boxes, Condensers, Exhausters, Pumps, Engines, 
Scrubber and Washer, Purifiers, Oil, Naphtha, and 
Pitch Stills, Condensers, and Receiving-Tanks. 

Write W. Biack, Stanrigg, AIRDRIE. 


LEIGH CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
F OR SALE—Four 18 feet square 


PURIFIERS, complete with 18-inch dry-faced 
Four-Way Valve and Connections, including lifting 
tackle. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ENG!- 
NEER and ManaGER, Gas-Works, Leigh, LANcs. 


(FAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 

NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. Bhakevey, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DEwsBury. 


CHESIER UNITED GAS COMPANY. 


Frok SALE—40,000 per hour Reciprocat- 
ing EXHAUSTER and ENGINE by R. Dempster 
and Sons, in first-class working condition. Discarded 
to make room for larger one. Can be seen at work by 
appointment, or photo. sent. 
Apply to J. C. BELTON, Gas- Works, 
CHESTER. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL GAS COMPANY. 


OR Immediate Disposal, Complete 
SULPHATE PLANT in First-Class condition. 
Can be seen at any time by appointment. Extensions 
the cause of disposal. 
Further Particulars from the Manager. 
Gas-Works, Merthyr Tydfil, 
March 4, 1902. 


WING to the death of late Owner, the 


Gas-Works complete, together with valuable 
franchise in one of the best business Towns in the 
State of Florida, U.S.A., are FOR SALE. 

These Works have increased in output for the past 
Ten Years, and the Year ending Feb. 1, 1902, is the 
largest in its history. The net profit this Year is £800; 
and the Works can be had for £4500. 

Full Particulars from J. B. CHAssEAUD AND Co,, 
6 and 8, Eastcunap, E.C, 

0 BE SOLD— 

GASHOLDER, Two-Lift 45 ft. by 14 ft. = 42,000 

cubic feet capacity. 

CENTRE-VALVE, 15 in. diameter, by Walker, 

for Four Purifiers. 

Four PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, in line, with 

Planed Joints, Walker Centre-Valve, Covers, 
and Traversing Crab Lifting Gear. Will be 


refixed equal to new. 
Write J. Wricut, Bridge House, BLAckFrriaRs, E.C, 

















Engineer, 














GAS FACTORY, ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH. 
HE following plant is offered for Sale— 


Five 12 feet square Cast-Iron GAS-PURIFIER 
BOXES and Wrought-Iron COVERS. 
14 10-inch RACK and PINION VALVES. 
Two CRANES, hand-lifting, for above covers. 
The Purifiers, &c., must be disconnected and re- 
moved at the purchaser’s expense, but the earthwork 
will be cleared by the War Department. 
Further particulars can be obtained on application 
at the Building Works’ Office, Royal Arsenal, Wool- 


wich, 
M. T. Saux, Colonel (Ret.), 
Supt. Building Works. 
Royal Arsenal, 
Feb. 27, 1902. 
TUAM GAS-WORKS. 
ENDERS are invited for the Con- 
struction and Erection of a new GASHOLDER 
of Steel, 40 ft. diameter by 12 ft. deep, and the building 
of a CONCRETE TANK for same. 

Tenders, accompanied by complete Specifications 
and Drawings, by March 25, to the undersigned, from 
whom any Particulars required may be obtained. 

FRANK BROWNE, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Tuam, 
Co. Galway, March 4, 1902. 


HE Urban District Council of Hindley 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for Two 
SHALLOW GENERATOR GAS-RETORT SET- 
TINGS and CONNECTIONS complete, and fixed in 
the existing Arches at the Gas-Works, Hindley. 

For further Particulars, apply to Mr. Dickinson, 
Manager, Gas-Works, Hindley. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Retort-Settings,’’ to be 
sent to the undersigned, not later than Monday, 
March 24, 1902, 

The Council do not bind themselves to. accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and persons tendering must do so 
at their own Cost. 





By order, 
STEPHEN Hont, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Hindley, 
March 18, 1902. > 


RETORTS AND RETORT MATERIALS. 


T HE Lurgan Gas Company invite 

PROPOSALS for the supply of RETORTS, 

9 ft. 5 in. over all, by. 26 io. by 15 in. inside, and for 

pac MATERIALS delivered at the Works, 
URGAN. 





TENDERS FOR TAR. 
T# E Directors of the Exeter Gaslight 


and Coke Company invite TENDERS for their 
surplus TAR for Twelve Months from the 25th of 
March next, at per ton delivered into Contractor’s 
tanks at the Company’s Works. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘Tenders for Tar,”’ will be 
received by the undersigned on or before Saturday, 
the 22nd of March next; but the Directors do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

By order, 
W. A. PADFIELD, 
Engineer and Secretary. 


‘SKIPTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(GAs- WORKS.) 


CONTRACT FOR IRON PIPES. 
(HE Council invite Tenders for the 
supply and delivery free at Skipton of about 
350 yards of 12-inch and 630 yards of 9-inch CAST- 
IRON SOCKET GAS-MAINS, 

Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
on application to Mr. J H. Woodward, Manager, Gas- 
Works, Skipton ; and Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘ Gas- 
Mains,”’ are to be delivered to him not later than Five 
p.m., on Monday, March 24, 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

RIcHARD WILSON, 
Clerk to the Council. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
DROYLSDEN STATION. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL NUTS. 

PHE Gas Committee are prepared to re- 

ceive, on or before Thursday, the 3rd of April, 
OFFERS to supply 5000 Tons of CANNEL NUI§, and 
4000 Tons of COAL suitable for Gas Making for delivery 
(by boat preferred) at their Droylsden Gas Station 
during a period of One Year commencing from the Ist 
of May, 1902. 

Particulars and printed Forms of Tender may be ob- 
tained on application (in writing only) to Mr. Charles 
Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

By order of the Gas Committee, 
Wma. Henry TALBOT, 
Town Clerk. 

















Town Hall, Manchester, 
March 14, 1902. 


CITY OF LEEDS. 


(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the supply and erection of an 18-inch STEEL MAIN 
over South Accommodation Road Bridge. 

Plan may be seen, and Specification and Bill of 
Quantities obtained, on application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Steel Main,’’ addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds, must be delivered on or before Tuesday, the 
25th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to acc: pt 
the lowest or any Tender. 





R. H. Townstey, 
General Manager. 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 
March 14, 1902. 





LEEDS CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO OIL IMPORTERS AND OTHERS. | 

HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Leeds are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of about 6000 Tons of GAS OIL, for the 
manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas, delivered free 
by rail in Tank-Waggons to the Gas-Works Sidings, 
Hunslet Lane, Leeds, during the Two Years ending the 
30th of September, 1904. 

Specification and Conditions of Tender can be ob- 
tained on application to the undersigned. 

Tenders and Samples, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, and 
endorsed ‘* Tender for Gas Oil,’’ must be delivered on 
or before Tuesday, the 25th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


R. H. Townsey, 
General Manager. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds, March 8, 1902. 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICIr COUNCIL. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


THE above Council are prepared to re- 

ceive TENDERS for the supply of LIME, ACID, 
FIRE-BRICKS, WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, GAS, 
WATER, and GUN METAL FITTINGS, OILS and 
PAINT, IRONMONGERY, LEAD PIPE, BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, &c., as may be required for the Half 
Year ending the 30th of September, 1902. 

Further Particulars and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained on application to the Engineer and Manager, 
Mr. Octavius Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, 
R.S.0. Glam. ; 

No Form of Tender other than issued by the Council 
will be accepted. 

The Contractors will be required to pay the Standard 
Rate of Wages recognized in the district. 

Tenders, endorsed ** Contract No. 1, 2, &c.,’’ as the 
case may be, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and 
Water Committee, to be sent to the undersigned on oF 
before Ten a.m. on Thursday, the 27th inst. 

The Council do not bina themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 





WALTER P. NICHOLAS, 
Clerk. 





Council Offices, Pentre, R.S.O. Glam., 
March 12, 1902. 
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